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This story begins as most careers of super- 
vision end. There was trouble in the city and 
the superintendent found occasion to look for 
a new location. 

This argument, or political contest if you 
will, is not of interest in itself, yet one or two 
features must be set down to explain what is 
to follow. Professor Bulger took issue with 
the leading divine of the town. There fol- 
lowed a rapid alignment of sentiment. There 
is never neutral ground in a scene of this kind. 
The electorate seethed through two bond issues 
and one trustee election. Mr. Bulger came out 
the victor, steeped in practical experience and 
much the worse for wear. I am quite aware 
that this part of my narrative is altogether too 
vague and general, but I assume that the reader 
ean fill in the details which I refrain from ex- 
posing. Just conjure up the picture of what 
happened in your town year before last and 
that is it. 

As I said before, Mr. Bulger came out the 
victor but much the worse for wear. He 
thought to find himself a new location and to 
start life anew. He had been in Hillcrest seven 
vears and was favorably known in four coun- 
ties. He argued to himself—and for good 
cause—that his record was good enough to 
place him in as good a position as the one he 
was leaving, if not better. Fully sixty per cent 
of the patrons of the Hillcrest district were 
his ardent supporters, rendered the more so 
after they had fought with him through a diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. Bulger made out a list of his friends 
whose names he gave in reference. He signed 
up with an agency or two and waited for re- 
sults. That was the posture of affairs in the 
spring of 1922. 

In May, Mr. Bulger had a telegram from the 
clerk of a near-by district. It contained, this 
telegram did, an invitation to visit this town at 
the expense of the district, with a view to sign- 
ing up a three-year contract for the superin- 
tendency of the school. 

Mr. Bulger went. He spent three days as 
guest of the school district. He inspected the 
schools and was much impressed by the future 
they promised. He met with the school trus- 
tees, who told him very frankly that his chances 
for election were excellent. 

“Give us a list of references,” the chairman 
said. “We will hold a special meeting as soon 
as we have had time to look you up. You 
may expect a letter from our clerk in two 
weeks or so.” 

Mr. Bulger went home and waited two weeks. 
Then he got a letter from the clerk of that 
district as the chairman had promised. It was 
a very fine letter, considerate, and kindly, but 
it informed Mr. Bulger that he had not been 
elected. 

That was the beginning. During the months 
which followed, Mr. Bulger became convinced 
that he was tagged by a “jinx.” One disap- 
pointment followed another quite as often as a 
prospect grew promising. He got to applying 
for minor positions. He even thought of en- 
rolling his name for insular service. He needed 
a position desperately, for sickness in_ his 
family had put him in debt. So far as he knew 





Cardinal School Pests 


The Colored Inhabitant of the Woodpile. 


there was no explanation for his bad luck. Yet 
there it was. He would apply. Negotiations 
would follow. A place would be almost in hand 
and then he would be rejected. It was mad- 
dening. 

In August. Mr. Bulger lost out on the prin- 
cipalship of a junior high school, a position 
which the superintendent had promised him 
verbally. Then it began to percolate through 
the brain of this trusting schoolman that some- 
thing was wrong. So he spent several precious 
dollars in a trip to the west, so that he could 
put his case before his friend Eldorman, the 
superintendent of Mountainview. 

Superintendent Eldorman may have been in- 
troduced on these pages before. He is a man 
who has seen a lot, who has heard a lot, and 
who never needs observe the same thing twice. 
He knows something of politics and is a keen 
student of strategy. He is a suave, diplomatic 
individual, who can always be counted upon to 
explain just why two and two fail to make 
four. 

“Why didn’t you come or write to me before 
this’” asked Eldorman when the case was laid 
before him. “You say you lost out on Broad- 
water after the superintendency was offered to 
you. Then Hillbill, then Waxtette, then Chapel 
Crossing, and now the principalship of this 
dinky little junior high. There surely must be 
a nigger in the woodpile. Are you sure that 
your referénces are all on the square?” 

Mr. Bulger’s confidence was shaken but he 
believed that they were. 

“You leave a list with me when you go. I 
may be able to give you some good advice in 
a week or so.” 

When Bulger was gone, Eldorman composed 
a letter which read like this: 

“Dear Sir: Mr. T. K. Bulger has applied 
for the principalship of the high school and has 
referred to you. 

“Please tell me what you know about his 
ability as a supervisor, a disciplinarian, an in 
structor, and as a factor in community better 
ment. 

“If convenient, please reply by return mail 
on the reverse of this sheet. Very sincerely 
yours, 

“T. FE. E_porman, 
“Superintendent Mountainview Public 
Schools.” 

If you will notice, there were one or two fea- 
tures of this inquiry which differ from the 
ordinary. What high school Mr. Bulger had 
applied for is not stated. The customary clause 
promising to keep the reply in perfect confi- 
dence, is also lacking. Perhaps Eldorman was 
making a distinction which is too nice to con- 
stitute a difference. I don’t presume to say. 
The moral side of this story is quite beyond 
me. 

Within three or four days Eldorman began 
to get replies from his form letter. For the 
most part they painted Mr. Bulger’s character 
and his ability in glowing colors. Some were 
more conservative. Others were short, two or 
three line affairs to the effect that Mr. Bulger 
was all right. Then on the fifth day Eldorman 
got a letter which was stunning. 


“Dear Mr. Eldorman,” it ran. “I take the 


liberty of replying on a separate sheet for the 
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reason that the one you enclosed is too short 
for me to explain my views about Mr. Bulger. 

“You will understand how hard it is for m 
to write you in this vein, when I say that Mr 
Bulger has always been, and still is, one of 
my best friends. Yet I have been a schoolman 
myself, and I know how often the truth about 
an applicant is covered up in the common run 
of references. 

“IT was chairman of this school board for four 
years while Mr. Bulger was here. I think his 
hold on the patrons of this school was due to 
his inherent graciousness, his fine qualities as 
a gentleman. I have no doubt in my mind that 
he would be very popular in your city, at least 
for a time. 

“Yet ability in school work embraces more 
than that, as you will realize. Mr. Bulger, for 
all his fine qualities, is not a man of strong 
will. He lacks courage and conviction. He 
got into trouble in this town during the last 
year of his stay—a fact which explains his 
application to you—and this trouble can be 
traced directly to his proneness to temporiz 
and to dodge issues which should be met wit! 
a tirm hand. 

“Again assuring you that I am loath to set 
this unpleasant fact down on paper, I am, yours, 

a 

Coming, as it was claimed, from a firm friend 
of Mr. Bulger, this letter had certainly proved 
effective. Even Eldorman, for all his know] 
edge of humanity, was impressed. He was 
tempted to doubt, whether Mr. Bulger were a 
capable superintendent after all. So skeptical 
did he grow that he took pains to make som: 
discreet investigations on his own account 
But during these investigations, Eldorman un 
covered an obscure story. There was something 
about a report and the grading of some papers 
in which Mr. T. K. D. took an important rol: 
It was an old story, almost forgotten, but it 
immediately stamped T. K. D. as a malicious 
slanderer who could hide a grudge behind a 
smiling visage. 

In the meantime, the superintendency of 
Broadwater, where Mr. Bulger applied orig 
inally, was still vacant. Knowing this, Eldor 
man took occasion to return to his home—for 
these investigations had taken him to Hillerest 

by way of Broadwater. Just what happened 
when Eldorman got to that town I cannot say 
I have heard that he was closeted with th: 
chairman of the school board for an hour © 
more, but I cannot vouch for that. Enoug! 
to say, a meeting of the Broadwater schoo 
board was called. After a long executive ses 
sion, a telegram was sent to Mr. Bulger. Agai' 
he was invited to visit Broadwater. Again Mr 
Bulger came, and there he is, to this very da) 

And now after finishing this story I am 
doubt as to whether it is about a pest after a 
A pest is not always a bad citizen. He is mor 
often a simple-hearted nuisance who does h 
Mr. T. K. D 


possesses all the qualities of an arch villai 


best to make life interesting. 


The future to which his nefarious connivan: 
leads is amply discussed by the prophet: 

“ * * * and his food shall be dry thistl 
and thorns, which fatten not, neither do th 
satisfy hunger.” 
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Some Obsessions in the Realm of School 
Administration 


William Seneca Sutton, Dean of the School of Education, The University of Texas. 


The greatest qualification of the school super- 
rendent is that he be blessed with a thor- 
whly sane mind. It is distinctly his business 
to correlate and so to direct the educational 
rees of his community as to guarantee the 
tine progress of his little portion of the 
-lid in the direction of loving and learning 
| living the truth. His work is vitally im- 
errant because of the fact that the reign of 
we and progress is possible only when things 
+ are true and right and just are enthroned 
‘he minds and hearts of men. This enthrone- 
+. however, is attained with the very 
‘ext labor and is beset with serious diffi- 
‘es. As Lord Bacon pointed out, in ex- 
ng why so many false notions are preva- 
the world, men are blinded by four 
nown idols, or false images, which are 
od to actual realities. These images he 
. tied as follows: 
] | Idols of the tribe, which originate in the 
ery nature of man, idols to which the entire 
ruce 18 8 ibjected. 


Idols of the den, which are born of one’s 
heredity, education, and environment. 

Idols of the market-place, which consist 
f the false images established by the improper 

ition of words and ideas, words and 
phrases governing man’s reasoning, rather than 
. ug in subjection thereto. 
| { Idols of the theater which as, Bacon 


ae & 


are not innate but which are manifestly 
ed and cherished by the fictions of theo- 
ries and depraved rules of demonstration.” 
: [hee idols are nothing more or less than un- 
f led theories, pseudo-philosophical princi- 
es, which by wide-spread propaganda, are 
ver” by their respective leaders, who are 
ed with their own delusions. 





w, the school superintendent everywhere 
oset by idols of all the four classes, against 
lomination of which Bacon directed all the 
ers of his great mind. In this paper there 

e considered how two classes, the idols 
he den and the idols of the tribe, affect 

nd and the activities of the public servant 

ed with the oversight of a system of 


The Idols of the Den. 

Walter Seott, in accounting for the unreli- 
of the judgment of Reuben Butler, a 
racter in The Heart of Midlothian, makes 
excuse for him: “The man had been a 
lmaster.” Now, inasmuch as the school 
‘rintendent has served an apprenticeship in 
may be called the pedagogy cave, his 
vht and conduct are certain to be more or 
harrow, erroneous, provincial, and = shot 
xh with characteristics of the pedagogic 
There are many of these idols by which 
men are likely to be obsessed. Not the 
of these is the notion that the work of 
chool is not only the most important work 
by any of the institutions which man has 
ished, but that it is also independent of 
« others. We are too often prone to take 
nly an academic view of the school, but 
n academic view of the world itself. It 
ficult even yet for us to realize that the 
reat genuine function of the school is to 
out toward life, to hook up the school 
life, and to furnish such training as will 
children later to stand upon their own 
mie feet, to be reputable and successful 
's, to discharge, without a burning desire 
raft or without fear of criticism, the sol- 
(duties imposed upon the citizen in a dem- 





ocratic state; to be prepared to add to the com- 
fort and pleasure of the civil society in which 
they are to hereafter hold membership; to do 
such things and in such ways in church or- 
ganizations as will lead in the direction of 
their own and the world’s spiritual progress. 
In a word, living, not learning, is the goal of 
the school. Whatever materials, therefore, in 
courses of study, whatever administrative 
processes and regulations are not consistent 
with this one great purpose, should be speedily 
and permanently eliminated from the mind of 
the school administrator. He, above every other 
man in the community, should be exempt from 
loyalty to academic fetishes. It should not be 
said of him as Mr. Blaine once remarked about 
an article written by a member of a university 
faculty concerning the tariff, “The professor’s 
discussion is only an academic view of the 
subject, and is, therefore, not entitled to con- 
sideration.” By that brilliant political leader, 
who was himself a man of no mean educational 
attainments, as by people generally, the word 
academic has come to be a term of reproach, 
and anything academic has come to signify 
something ultra-idealistic, visionary, imprac- 
ticable. Rational people insist that knowledge 
acquired simply for its own sake, regardless 
of whether it has any earthly use or not, is not 
to be compared with that which lends itself to 
the ministry of human needs. Surely, one 
would be considered simple-minded should he 
waste valuable time in efforts to store up in his 
head utterly useless information. The world’s 
attitude now was clearly manifested one day 
in London not many years ago by a Japanese 
commission, sent out to tour the world and 
bring back home suggestions for strengthening 
and developing the Flowery Kingdom. A mem- 
ber of the commission, having asked a group 
of representative Englishmen if they had any 
religion in England, was told, “Yes, we have a 
great many religions here.” Whereupon the 
spokesman for the Japanese replied, “Tell us 
about one that will work.” 

Another obsession, born of dwelling in the 
schoolman’s cave, by which we may be beset, 
is an undue appreciation of the worth of school 
statistics and educational reports. Of especially 
little value are reports which deal in glittering 
generalities and self-praise. It has been the 
fashion from time immemorial for educational 
over-seers to testify voluminously and emphat- 
ically to the superior worth of their own work. 
For example, the rector of the university in 
ancient Athens was accustomed to report every 
year that the students had manifested patriotic 
spirit, had obeyed their rector, had studied 
diligently the prescribed courses, had been 
faithful in attendance upon lectures in the 
lyceum and in the academy, that there had 
been perfect harmony among them, that they 
had passed splendid examinations, and that, 
therefore, the Senate ought to pass an honorary 
vote in their praise. This is the spirit that 
is too often found even in modern educational 
reports. We are generally ready to boast of 
what we have done, and we are not at all eager, 
or even willing, to point out our difficulties 
and short-comings. It too often happens that 
the school administrator has dwelt so long in 
the pedagogic cave that he has become unable 
to judge fairly his own performances, for his 
standards of evaluation are cave standards. He 
has become mentally blind to the fact that any 
group of workers, professional or otherwise, will 
find its surest way toward enlightenment and 
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progress by looking outside the cave for sub- 
stantial aid in reviewing and correcting cave 
standards. 


Another obsession, begotten in the school 
den, is that mere educational attainments in 
the way of scholarship, without any instruction 
or training with respect to administering the 
business and instructional affairs of the school, 
is sufficient qualification for administrative 
work. While schools were not established for 
purely business purposes, this by no means im- 
plies that there should be no business in con- 
ducting them, just as the church, though not 
established as a business enterprise, should 
adopt business methods in its work. In this 
respect the schoolmen in these later years have 
made marked improvement. Away back in the 
first half of the last century, there was pub- 
lished a book entitled The Theory and Practice 
of Teaching, written by that remarkable 
schoolmaster, David Perkins Page, the first 
principal of the first state normal school estab- 
lished in America. In this work Page relates 
the following incident illustrative of the busi- 
ness methods of the pedagogs of his day: A 
teacher, who was at a country store one day, 
was paid by one of his patrons a tuition fee 
that was due. The patron, after waiting some 
moments, said, “Are you not going to give me 
a receipt’” The teacher replied, “Yes,” and, 
calling upon the storekeeper for a sheet of paper 
and a pencil, wrote as follows: “I have got 
the money,” signed his name and then handed 
over the receipt. 

There are many phases of the business affairs 
of a school system, and it requires both brains 
and study to master them. The superintendent 
should certainly be in a position to advise in- 
telligently the school board which he serves 
as to financial matters, as to the revenue actu- 
ally needed to carry on phases of school work 
already established, as to additional funds nec- 
essary to inaugurate very desirable new activi- 
ties, and as to the means which should be 
adopted for assuring satisfactory income for 
the schools. Many of these financial problems 
are of great complexity and difficulty, and a 
school administrator ought to be as much at 
home in the discussion of these practical prob- 
lems as business men are in the discussion of 
budgets and other financial affairs in their 
world. A mere academic-minded and academic- 
qualified superintendent will prove himself a 
mere weakling in the presence of a board com- 
posed of men acquainted with business meth- 
ods and principles. Unquestionably one great 
function of the superintendent is to study and 
master the business side of the schools, because 
not only his own welfare, but also the welfare 
of all the schools under his charge, is vitally 
affected thereby. 

There are, truly, many other obsessions that 
have their origin in our pedagogic cave, that 
stand in the way of administrative insight and 
power, and that should be destroyed, and that 
without remedy; but I have overcome the 
temptation to discuss them in order that at- 
tention may now be directed to the second 
class of obsessions to be found in the field of 
school administration. 


The Idols of the Tribe. 

The school superintendent belongs to the 
human family, and is, consequently, subject to 
the weaknesses characteristic of human nature 
and to the mental obsessions resulting there- 
from. One should not be surprised, therefore, 


~ 
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that the school superintendent often general 
ized upon too few particulars, that he conceives 
his own experience with its narrow limits to 
be universal, and that he fails to take into 
account that there have been heretofore, that 
there now are, and there will hereafter be ex- 
periences of other individuals widely varying 
from his own. This was one of the troubles of 
the Sophists in the days of Socrates. Truth 
to the Sophist was truth as he conceived it, 
and not by any means of universal application 


It is this kind of auto-intoxieation or self 
obsession that leads engaged in 
superintending schools to entertain the delu 
sion that they have been established and are 
maintained to magnify the functions of ad 
ministration. While it is easy to demonstrate 
unquestionably the great value and the neces 
sity of these functions, while it is doubtless 
true that educational progress is much helped 
or hindered by the proper discharge of these 
functions, yet it should never be forgotten that 
the sole reason which justifies them at all is 
that the great miracle of education is wrought 


, 1 , 4s 
DV bringing teachable 


4 ake 


one who is 


pupils into the presence 
of capable teachers. No matter how elaborate 
and rationally directed may be administrative 
plans, the supreme function of the school, after 
all, is to bring into close and eager contact 
the mind of the individual pupil with the mind 
of the teacher. Great buildings, 
libraries, splendid equipment all 
place in any system of schools; but, 
analysis, the supremest thing 
development of the minds of individual chil 
dren. There can, in fact, be no great admin 
istration of schools if this fundamental! concept 
be uot kept in mind by those 
administrative functions. 


magnificent 
their 
in the final 
is the grad ial 


} 
nave 


who exercise 


It is, furthermore, an obsession for the school 
superintendent to the 
school cireumfer 
ence in its chief executive 
born, not only of bad manners, but 
enfeebled understanding. In the thraldom of 
that obsession is the school superintendent who 
goes about relating, 
he has a great 
about my board, 
office. 

state | 
company of a college 


illustrated this type of 


consider that entire 


system tinds its center and 


othcer ; an obse ssion 


also of 


isting, that 
talks 
my teachers, my b iildings, my 
in a distant 
the 
who perfectly 

Ile was full 
self-sufficiency. 


students, 


not to say be 
system of SChOolLs, who 
One dav, some years apo 
was, for only a few moments, in 
pres dent 
obsession. 
to overflowing of his own 
After cataloging regents, faculty, 
among his 


forms, and even yotball coach, 


belongings, he finally reached a 


buf 


one, 


owh persona! 


when he referred to “my 


Now, does to 


is to increase his own egotism, and only a very 


climax proudly 


falo.” what this obsession 
superticial examination of the facts outstand 
is that egotism 
human ills. It 
is this idea of one’s own self-importance, his 
own infallibility, finds lodg- 
ment in human mind, and establishes fore 
shortened, distorted vision of things. It will 
be next to impossible for the educational air 


P 
or the 


ing in the experience ot is all 


most fruitful source of 


is the 
that most easily 


the 


ventilate the mind of 
far as he is concerned, the 
the the 


currents world to 


one so obsessed Sy f 
that he 


not to say 


best in 
the wide, wide world. 


schoo! administers is 


state, 


This egoistic obsession has another disastrous 


influence; it begets confidence in the principle 
rather the doctrine of 
Now, if any obsession of the mind 
has been demonstrated over again 
in the h the world to be fraught with 
disaster to human welfare, it is the idea that 
controlled and 
managed by autocratic assumption of wisdom 
and power. 


of autocracy, than in 
democracy. 
over and 
“tory of 
are to be 


human institutions 


One must freely admit that many 


crimes have been committed in 


the name of 
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isiness and Accounting Officials, who is preparins 
the program of the seventh annual convention 
to be held in St. Louis, May 16-20 


democracy, and that democracy has imperfec 
tions and begets its own obsessions, yet we need 
not hesitate to reach the conelusion, 
weighing the evidence, to give our 
to that principle which led to the establish 
ment of the government of the United States 
and which has found its way, to a greater or 
less extent, the institutions of our 
country, and which gives promise of sti 


after 


allegiance 


into all 
ll wider 
acceptance by the other civilized nations of the 
globe. Surely, he 
affairs in any one of our democratic American 
communities, should, in 
as a dictator, but 
co-laborer, the 
and women wh 
American schoo! 


who directs the schoo 
no sense, be regarded 
as one who is the friend and 
the 
making 


sympathetic leader of men 


the 


as the American 


are enpape d in 


such a school 


or 
vs 


child has a right to enj 
attended the initial 
the corps of teachers employed in the publie 
schools of hool 
year. In the address given by 
ent, he discussed the results of 


principals, 


I rece ntly 


meeting of 


olorado Springs for this sehool 
the superintend 
the st idy 


super ntenae nt ! id 


which 
and 
and 
f the prob 
consideration during the e 

The 
indeed, for he 
of his desire to ex 
teachers, and not te mere “boss.” He 
did not speak and look as if he were 
the undisputed, despotic head of a military or 
ganization in ancient Persia, but as 
the co friend of workers, 
one anxious to receive, as well as to give, as 
sistance. 


teachers, 


conducted lJast year; then he y inted out 


some uld receive 


phases © em which we 


irrenut Session 


spirit of his remarks was charming, 


Inany times pave positive proof 


perate with prince pals and 
serve AS 
ind act 
if he were 


insellor and fellow 


An instance of wise and courteous dealings 
with one’s official subordinates is found in the 
following statement taken from a letter written 
by the president of the University of Texas last 
September to the members of the faculty of 
that 

“T shall need your cooperation if the work 
f the coming session is to be well and fully 
done. 


institution: 


You have given this quite liberally dur 
ing my whole association with you; so that what 
I ask for, is a continuation of the same spirit 
which has already marked you 

“Doubtless many of you have suggestions to 
make which will prove helpful in enabling the 
University to meet 
I shall count it 
these oftener. 


its responsibilities better 
a real favor if you will make 
I should infinitely prefer to be 
a group of constructive think 
in a common cause, than to be 
any 


associated with 
ers, all engaged 
the dictator of 


successful it 


movement, no matter how 
be. Candidly, I think of 
myself as your servant, to secure and to dis- 


might 


tribute among you what you need to make your 
various departments effective.” 


operative effort on the 












What he who is charged with the leadershiy 


of any social institution should keep foremos: 
in his 


consciousness 1s the necessity of eo 


part of all his fellow 


workers and himself. Kipling has express 


this great truth in these words: 


It ain't the guns nor armament 

Nor the funds that they can pay, 

But the close cooperation 

That makes them win the day. 

It ain't the Individual, 

Nor the army as a whole, 

But the everlasting teamwork 

0’ every bloomin’ soul. 
Finally, and by way of summary, let me suy 
the 
prayer, to 


following as an 
be uttered by 
the realm of education: 
Thou Great Teacher of men, this day l have 
faithfully tried to 


yest 


appropriate evel! 


the administrat: I 


fellowmen. 1) 
spired by the example of Thy sanity, Thy | 


serve my 
and Thy life, I have striven to free myself fr 

becloud and Hnpa 
Phi efforts hay 
not been up to the height of my desires. 


the day s and 


keep Mivese { hy imble 


obsessions that 


isefu 


my reason 


ms ness, results of my 


Gran! 
that, in come | sha 


and hopeful, that I ma 


years to 


su tur as possible free my self from the obs 
sions of the cave and of the tribe, and that | 
may put far from me other false ideals 1] 
affict the sons of men. May I press towa 


high ealling, 


the mark for the prize of my 
higher levels of humanity 
retlect the 
that are Thine. 
FACTS FOR PROSPECTIVE EXECU : 
TIVES. : 

Dean H. E. Stone 


that | may rise to the 
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the Tulliness rich thre power 
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ranize, deleyate and supervise 

; Phe one tive responsible for see 
that the deta of the work for which he 
res} del ed to some one 

, Phi ene tive din presen ed 
! det ! ere these ire eCes I 
Hielpe Phitna Per decisions 

| Phe exes © keeps permanent 1 

! thiprortant decisions. 

I hie ‘ have the duties of 
rad ite ‘ il et forth in writing 

) 1} ‘ ‘ ee that each nd 

; ed to function so far as possibli 

‘ ela re be jualitied and inter 

r The exeeutive will give full eredi 

t lor re t i‘ eved by them 
“ Phe exeeut ve will see to it that ho wv 
ndispensable to that organization. 
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yviving it a chance. 


13. The executive will foster ability by 
ing it recognition when it is displayed 

14. Among the characteristics of the 
cient, successful, executive are: 


l. Character. 
2. Courage. 
4. Sound judgment. 
1. A sense of humor. 
5. OA 
6. Ability to 


Bf Open 


creative sober imagination 


understand men 
mindedness 
5, Alertness 


%. Ability to cooperate. 








10. Organizing ability. 
11. Faet 4 
12. Courtesy. 


13. Knowledge. 
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The Present Status of Promotional Plans 
in City Schools 


Fred C. Ayer, 


Many students of educational progress have 
ded attention to the far reaching significance 
f the studies of retardation, elimination, and 
hool progress which began about 1905 and 
ntinued with great vigor for over a decade 
lhe results of these studies not only contributed 
materially to an improved accounting sys 
for measuring the progress of children 
ich the grades, but stimulated the introduc 
series of promotional and classification 
ich have practically revolutionized the 
r lock step system of graded school organi 
lhe prevalence and wide variety of these 
ive been the oustanding feature of school 
stration during the past ten years. These 
vary from the comparatively simple ad 
trative devices of double promotion and 
ixiliary teaching to such fundamental schoo! 
reorganization as the plateon system or the 
r high school 
iim of the article which follows is to 
present status of administrative fea 


this type in the cities of the United 
States with special reference to frequency, dis 
ind size of city. The startling arrays 
ministrative devices affecting promotion 
tention which will be shown presently can 
interest all school administrators, and 
pad will offer something of a challeng 
tative justification on the part of thos 
le for the manifold variety 
\ year ago the author submitted the question 
re which follows to the Superintendent of 


se ‘ + 


wo hundred cities in the United 


State The eities were distributed equally 
| ; 

the five major census districts of the 
States, and also equally among four 


ties classified according to size 
Questionnaire to Selected Group of City School 
Superintendents. 
ng the past ten years many plans have 
tried to improve retardation and elimina- 
! the public schools The following blank 
being used in a systematic effort to de- 
present educational practice. Will you 
Please check.the plans which are being used in 
( ( hools 
Cit State. ices, eee 
Enrollment H. S. Enrollment. 
(a) Semiannual promotion. (b) Quarter 
promotion. 
-. Batavia plan (Decrease in recitation work 
ind more individual assistance. 2nd teacher 
IT classes over HO). 
North Denver plan (Special help for bright 
upils. Rapid progress). 
‘ueblo plan (Each pupil advances at his 
own speed. Loose grouping with frequent 
changes). 
Elizabeth, N. J... plan (Pupils promoted 
whenever ready for advanced work, regard- 
less of time of year). 
Double promotions (Skipping from 3b to 4b 
for instance). 
Cambridge plan (2 parallel courses. 8-yr. 
course and 6-year course). 
Santa Barbara plan (Differentiated courses. 
} parallel courses for first 6 grades. Pro- 
motion by subjects in last two). 
Platoon system (2 groups of equal number 
ft classes. One group does regular work 
While the other is engaged in special work 
n auditorium, gymnasium, ete). 
“Opportunity classes (For bright children. 
Rapid progress). 
lunior High Schools 
All year school. 
“Supervised study plan. 
Dept. teaching (grades). 
Non-English speaking classes. 
Supplementary classes (Left overs) 
Classes for sub-normal children. 
Overage classes. 


T 
i 
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19. Ungraded rooms. 

20. Vacation schools. 

21. Disciplinary classes. 

22. Parental school. 

23. Open-air classes. 

24. Schools for crippled children. 

25. Classes for speech defects. 

26. Oral instruction for deaf children. 

27. Classes for blind children. 

28. Classes for epileptic children. 

29. Industrial classes, 

30. Trade schools. 

31. Special arts classes. 

32. Evening schools. 

33. Adult instruction. 

34. Home training classes. 

35. Auxiliary teaching. (Teachers have free 
hour during day to instruct pupils who are 
slow or behind with work). 

If you are using a distinct plan of your own 
will you please give details as to organization 
and results? We shall also appreciate receiv- 
ing a statement of available measurable results 
of any of the foregoing plans which you have 
used. 

Other plans: 

36. 

$7. 

38. 

39. 

(Signature) Cee Tee 

The plans and deviees listed in the foregoing 
questionnaire practically cover the field and the 
great majority of them are well known by the 
title giver All of them have a more or less 
direct bearing upen promotion although many 
f them have other primary aims. T shall, 
therefore, for the most part refer to them as 
promotional plans. Many of them overlap in 
part and some of them are ineluded in others. 


No attempt was made to check the number of 


percentage of pupils included under the several 
devices, but the returns show in a very definite 
way to what extent these plans are now in opera- 
tion and to what diversity of organization our 
public sehool system has attained. Answers 
were returned by 124 out of 200 cities solicited 
The distribution of thes repli = by census divi- 
sion and according to size of city is shown in 
Table T. 

TABLE I. Size and Regional Distribution of 

124 Cities Reporting on Promotional Plans. 
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New England 2 4 6 3 
Middle Atlantic 9 5 7 5 
North Central ... 12 13 10 7 
South .. 3 aan 2 5 2 
eee 6 6 10 7 
Total Cities 32 30 38 62 124 


Fortunately, as indicated in this table, every 
size and section group is represented by at least 
two cities, each major territorial section by at 
least twelve cities, and each major size group by 
at least 24 cities. We may, therefore, place 
considerable confidence in the findings which 
follow as being substantially typical of the 
country as a whole. Omitting from this article 
consideration of particular cities or detailed 
treatment of individual plans, the chief interest 
in the resultant data lies in the consideration of 
three different groupings; first, the general 
popularity of various promotional plans; second, 
the distribution of plans aceording to size of 

‘I am Indebted to Thayne M. Livesay, a graduate 
atudent at the University of Washington for the 


statistical calculation involved in the first three tables 
of this article 
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cities; and third, the appearance of plans in the 
several regional districts. 
The General Popularity of Various Plans. 
The simplest way of depicting the respective 
popularity of the various devices and plans is to 
arrange them in order according to the number 
of cities reporting their use. 


Table IT. 


TABLE II. The Status of Promotional Plans 
According to Frequency of Appearance 
in 124 Cities. 

Rank Plan Cities Per Cent 
Total 

1 Departmental teaching .. 88 70.9 

2 Semi-annual promotion .. 85 68.5 

3 Classes for subnormal... 79 63.7 

4 Evening | 72 58.0 

5 Vacation schools ....... 68 54.8 


This is done in 


6- 7 Supervised study ....... 67 54.0 
6- 7 Double promotion ...... 67 54.0 
~ Junior high schools...... 61 49.1 
9 Adult instruction ....... 57 45.9 
10 Ungraded rooms ....... 52 41.9 
11 Industrial classes ....... 50 40.3 
12-14 Elizabeth plan ......... 45 36.2 
12-14 Non-Eng. Sp. classes.... 45 36.2 
12-14 Auxiliary teaching ..... 45 36.2 


> 


33-35 Santa Barbara plan. 
36 + 


5 Opportunity classes ..... 38 - 30.6 

16 Trade schools .......... 34 27.4 
17 Open-air classes ........ 28 22.6 
18-19 Speech defects classes... 27 21.7 
18-19 Classes for deaf......... 27 21.7 
20 Special arts classes...... 23 18.5 
21 Home-training classes .. 22 17.7 
22-23 Classes for cripples...... 18 14.5 
22-23 Disciplinary classes ..... 18 14.5 
24 Overage classes ........ 17 13.7 
25-27 North Denver plan...... 15 12.0 
25-27 Platoon system ' 15 12.0 
25-27 Classes for blind. 1s 12.0 
28 Pueblo plan ...... . 13 10.4 
29-30 Batavia plan ..... 12 9.6 
29-30 Parental schools er 12 9.6 
31 Supplementary classes 9 ia 
32 All-year schools 6 4.8 
33-35 Quarterly promotion 4 3.2 
33-35 Classes for epileptics 4 3.2 
4 3.2 

3 2.4 


ambridge plan 
The foregoing table reveals a number of inter- 
esting facts which space forbids more than mere 
mention here. The fact that departmental 
teaching in the grades (78 per cent) and semi 
innual promotions (69 per cent) appear in seven 
or eight out of every ten cities in the United 
States will occasion no great surprise as these 
two devices have certain outstanding merits 
which have been emphasized by leading educa- 
tors for a number of years. The somewhat un- 
expected popularity of sub-normal classes (64 
per cent) and vacation schools (55 per cent) 
shows the rapid growth of these two innova- 
tions as well as indicating something of the 
attgntion which is being paid to the laggard 
group. Less popular, but when considered as a 
group, showing in an astonishing fashion the 
great attention which is being given to variate 


' : Mage epwril 
children, are the following: open-air classes 


(23 per cent), speech defects classes (22 per 
cent), classes for the deaf, (22 
the blind (12 per cent), for the cripples (15 per 


cent), and for epileptics (82 per cent). Some- 


per cent), for 


what more inclusive in character, but. still 
largely devoted to the backward pupil are the 
ungraded rooms (42 per cent), industrial classes 
(40 per cent), auxiliary teaching (36 per cent), 
opportunity classes (31 per cent), home train- 
ing classes (18 per cent), disciplinary classes 
(15 per cent), overage classes (14 per cent), 
parental schools (10 per cent), Batavia plan (10 
per cent) and supplementary classes (7 per 
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cent). Cold facts these, but collectively they 
tell a splendid story of the effort the public 
school is making for its handicapped children. 

A decidedly less number of plans appear to be 
devoted to the interests of the brighter children. 
Of these, double promotions (54 per cent) is the 
most notable. Some of the others are more or 
less directly adapted to the superior pupils, such 
as the Elizabeth plan (36 per cent), special arts 
classes (19 per cent), North Denver plan (12 per 
cent), Pueblo plan (10 per cent), Santa Bar- 
bara plan (3 per cent) and Cambridge plan (2 
per cent). As a matter of fact, practically 
every city reports several features which favor 
the rapid pupil. These features, however, per- 
tain more to devices for skipping or taking 
more work than to special classification of 
pupils. 

Popular plans for special groups not men- 
tioned above are evening schools (58 per cent) 
and adult instruction (46 per cent). The two 
more comprehensive plans of reorganization, the 
junior high school, and the platoon system, ap- 
pear respectively in 49 per cent and in 12 per 
cent of the 124 cities reporting. Finally, it 
seems particularly worthy of note that super- 
vised study (54 per cent) now appears in more 
than one-half of the city school systems of the 
United States. 

Distribution of Plans According to Size of City. 

The size of a city is a very important item in 
the administration of promotional plans. Many 
of these plans depend primarily upon the pres- 
ence of a sufficiently large body of pupils to per- 
mit classification into a number of smaller 
groups upon the basis of special individual dif- 
ferences. These smaller groups must ordinarily 
be large enough, approximately twenty to forty, 
to justify the cost of separate instructors or spe- 
cial treatment. Manifestly such adaptations to 
special needs as classes for the blind, supple- 
mentary classes, parental schools, and quarterly 
promotion are almost out of the question in 
cities with less than 5000 inhabitants and are 


economically justifiable, perhaps only in the 
group of largest cities. On the other hand, 
some of the administrative devices such as 


supervised study fit into a small system as easily 
These statements are borne out 
by the evidence which becomes apparent when 
the promotional plans now in operation are tab- 
ulated according to the size of the city in which 
they appear. This has been done in Table ITI. 

If the reader will inspect the items of Table III 
comparatively, he will observe at once how much 


I > } 
as into a large. 


more frequently the promotional plans occur in 
large cities than in small ones. Departmental 
teaching, which as noted before is for all cities 
the most popular plan, appears in 87.5 per cent 
of the cities in Group I (over 100,000), appears 
in 83.3 per cent of the cities of Group IT (25,000 
to 100,000), appears in 60.5 per cent of the cities 
in Group III (5,000 to 25,000), and appears in 
50 per cent of the cties of Group IV (2,000 to 
5,000). The average frequency of appearance 
for the entire 36 devices is 47 per cent for 
cities in Group I, 29 per cent for cities in 
Group II, 21 per cent for cities in Group ITI, 
and 15“per cent for cities in Group IV. In 
other each administers on the 
average seventeen plans in Group I, ten plans in 
Group II, seven plans in Group III, and five 
plans in Group TV. 


words, city 


The most striking discovery revealed in the 
percentage frequencies for cities in Group I 
(over 100,000) is the fact that subnormal classes 
appear in every city reporting. The popular 
departmental teaching in this group is also led 
by evening schools (93.7 per cent) and tied by 
vacation schools (87.5 per cent). This group 
also seems particularly favorable toward adult 
instruction (84.3 per cent), ungraded rooms (75 
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TABLE III. The Percentage Distribution of 
Promotional Plans According to Size of City. 
Cities in Group I are over 100,000, in Group 
II range from 25,000 to 100,000, in Group III 
from 5,000 to 25,000, and in Group IV, from 
2,000 to 5,000. 


Group Group Group Group 
A If. Ill. IV. 
over 25,000- 5,000 2,000- 
100,000 100,000 25,000 5,000 
Per Per Per Per 
Plans cent cent cent cent 
Department teaching ..... 87.5 83.3 60.5 50.0 
Semi-annual promotion 84.3 83.3 71.0 25.0 
Subnormal classes ...... 100.00 70.0 473 33.3 
Evening schools ...... 93.7 6.33 55.2 83 
Vacation schools ......... 87.5 60.0 44.7 208 
Supervised study ..... 53.1 66.6 47.3 50.0 
Double promotions ...... 62.5 733 42.1 37.5 
Junior high schools...... DOS 45.6 $5.2 33.3 
Adult instruction ........ M43 46.6 42.1 0.0 
Ungraded ‘rooms ......... 75.0 43.3 26.3 20.8 
Industrial classes ........ 75.0 40.0 31.5 &.3 
Elizabeth plan ........... 37.5 36.6 39.4 29.1 
Non-Eng. Sp. Classes . 625 26.6 31.5 20.8 
Auxiliary teaching ....... 46.8 36.6 36.8 20.8 
Opportunity classes ...... 56.2 26.6 18.4 20.8 
arr 56.2 36.6 13.1 0.0 
Open-air classes .......... 78.1 30.0 10.5 0.0 
Speech defects classes .... 56.2 20.0 5.2 41 
Classes for deaf 65.6 2.0 0.0 00 
Special arts classes ...... 28.1 26.6 10.5 8.3 
Home-training classes 46.8 13.3 78 0.0.. 
Classes for cripples ...... 46.8 3.3 5.2 0.0 
Disciplinary classes ...... 50.0 3.3 26 0.0 
Overage classes .......... 37.5 10.0 5.2 0.0 
North Denver Plan ...... 12.5 13.3 10.5 12.5 
Platoon system .......... 28-1 13.3 2.6 41 
Classes for blind ........ 43.7 3.3 0.0 0.0 
Pueblo plan ......... ‘ 93 10.0 10.5 12.5 
Ce casscecacccas ee 6.6 5.2 20.8 
Parental schools ......... 28.1 6.6 26 0.0 
Supplementary classes ... 21.8 6.6 0.0 00 
All-year school ee . 62 10.0 26 0.0 
Quarterly promotion ..... 93 33 0.0 0.0 
Class for epileptics ....... 12.0 0.0 00 0.0 
Santa Barbara plan ...... 0.0 3.3 5.2 4.1 
Cambridge plan . 31 0.0 2.6 41 


per cent), and open air classes (78.1 per cent). 
Disciplinary classes (50 per cent) are practi- 
cally limited to Group I. So, too, are classes 
for cripples (46.8 per cent), classes for the 
blind (43.7 per cent), for epileptics 
(12.3 per cent) and quarterly promotion (9.3 
per cent). 

The cities of Group II (25,000 to 100,000) 
favor the appearance of the generally popular 
devices almost as much as those of Group I 


classes 


A few of the devices appear even more fre- 


quently. Such, for example, are supervised 
study which appears in 66.6 per cent of the 
cities of Group II as compared to 53.1 per 


cent in Group I. Double promotions leads by 
73.3 per cent in Group II to 62.5 per cent in 
Group I, the all-year school by 10 per cent to 
6.2 per cent, and the North Denver plan by 
10 per cent to 9.3 per cent. Group II, on the 
other hand, is weak in classes for the specially 
Classes for the blind, for 
cripples, and for disciplinary pupils, respective 


handicapped groups. 


ly, appear in but one city in thirty, and classes 
for epileptics not at all. A few special classes 
of this type make a somewhat better showing, 
such as open air (30 per cent), speech defects 
(20 per cent), deaf (20 per cent), and Non-Eng 
lish speaking (26.6 per cent). 

The cities of Group III (5,000 to 25,000) 
stand up fairly well with the first nine of the 
more popular plans, averaging well over fifty 
The most 
group is the 


per cent in the number represented. 
this 
ance of junior high schools in 
the Indeed, this is 
significant facts of the entire table. 


significant item in appear- 
55.2 per cent of 
the most 
Group II 
has but 46.6 per cent, and Group IV, 33.3 per 
This indicates that cities from 5,000 to 


25,000 in size have been particularly favorable 


cities. one of 


cent. 


to the introduction of the junior high school. 
This is probably due to the relatively easier ad- 
justment to the building program in cities of 
this 


because in 


This figure is the most significant 
cities of from 5,000 to 25,000 the 
introduction of a junior high school probably 


size. 


involves the whole school system, while in the 
large cities jit ordinarily involves as yet not 
more than a third of the junior high school 


population. 








The cities of Group IV (2,000 to 5,000) ar 
manifestly handicapped by limited number. 
from attempting many of the plans. Depart 
mental teaching in the grades (50 per cent) and 
supervised study (50 per cent) are the only 
plans appearing in one-half of the cities report 
ing. Eleven others appear in from two or fou; 
cities out of ten, namely: semiannual promo 
25 per cent), subnormal classes (33.3 pe 
cent), vacation schools (20.8 per cent), doub). 
promotions (37.5 per cent), junior high schoo! 
(33.3 per cent), adult instruction (20.8 per 
cent), Elizabeth plan (29.1 per cent), non-Eng 
lish speaking classes (20.8 per cent), auxiliary 





tion 


teaching (20.8 per cent), opportunity classes, 
(20.8 per cent) and the Batavia plan (20.8 per 
cent). With the exception of adult instruction. 
all thirteen of these plans are aimed directly t: 
speed up the progress of school children. This 
indicates that four or five of these particular 
promotional plans will be found in every sma! 
city, which, taking into consideratior 
means that the problem of retardation has bee: 
given very distinct consideration in the smaller 
group of cities. 


size 


It has already been stated that the size of th 
city was of comparatively little importance 
conditioning the appearance of the junior hig! 
This is even more true of certain other 
plans. Supervised study, for example, for citie- 
in Groups I, II, III, and 1V_ respectively, ap 
pears 53.1 per cent, 66.6 per cent, 47.3 per cent 
and 50 per cent. Of all the generally popular 
plans, it is the most evenly distributed in citie- 
Other plans, notably the differen 
tiated and parallel course plans, exhibit th 


school. 


of all sizes. 


same uniformity of appearance regardless of th 
size of the city. The percentages of appearan 
for cities in Groups I to IV respectively, for 


the following plans are: 


Per Per Per Per 

Cent Cent Cent Cent 
Elizabeth plan ...... 37.5 366 39.4 29.1 
North Denver Plan..125 13.3 105 125 
Pueblo plan ........ 93 100 105 12.5 
Santa Barbara plan.. 0.0 3.3 5.2 4.1 
Cambridge plan ..... 3.1 0.0 2.6 4.1 


The 
motional device distinetly favoring the sma 
eity. This plan, aimed to help the backward 


satavia plan stands out as the only pr 


pupils, appears in 20.8 per cent of cities 
Group IV as compared to 9.3 per cent in Grou; 
I, 6.6 per cent in Group IT, and 5.2 per cent 
Group III. This is, 
its greater publicity, and in part to its adapt 
bility to administration in comparatively sma 


schools. 


The Regional Appearance of Promotional Plans 
When the 36 promotional plans are classi! 


no doubt, due in part 


according to the frequency of their appeara: 
in the five great regional districts of the cou: 
try, it is at once seen that location has less 
fluence upon the popularity of a plan than |} 
the size of the city. Nevertheless, there 
several regional tendencies worthy of spe 
comment. All cities, the country over, adm 
ister on the average 10.1 each of the 36 plu 
After making allowances for differences in t 
relative numbers of large and small cities r 
porting from the five sections of the count: 
the returns show that the middle Atlantic eit 
are now trying on the average 11.3 promotio! 
devices each, the north central cities 11.0, t 
western cities 9.2, the northeastern 
the southern 6.9. Omitting 
plans which do not appear in at least one fif 
of all the cities, Table IV shows the regio: 
distribution of the 19 leading plans. 


cities 


and cities 


Insofar as the more popular plans are ¢ 
cerned Table IV shows a fairly even distr 
tion in cities of the five major regional distr i 
The middle Atlantic cities exceed the aver 






















\BLE IV. Regional Distribution of Popular 
Promoticnal Plans. The Figures are 
Percentages of Frequency. 
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erably with classes for subnormals by 88 
ent to 64 per cent, evening schools by 73 
ent to 5S per cent, double promotions by 
wr cent to 54 per cent, Non-English speak- 
‘asses by 58 per cent to 36 per cent, auxil 
teaching by 50 per cent to 36 per cent, and 
iir classes by 46 per cent to 23 per cent. 
ire somewhat short of the average in or- 
ug supervised study by 43 per cent to 54 
rcent and junior high schools by 42 per cent 
i) per cent. 
«north central cities are notably above the 
ve in vacation schools by 75 per cent to 
er cent, supervised study by 74 per cent to 
r cent, ungraded rooms by 57 per cent to 
r cent and open-air classes by 36 per cent 
er cent. They were somewhat below the 
in non-English speaking classes by 26 
nt to 36 per cent and evening schools by 
eent to 5S per cent. 
western cities run fairly close to the 
They 
other groups in semi-annual promo 
76 per cent) but are considerably below 


iverage with most of the devices. 
the 


thers and have barely more than one 
the average in classes for subnormals, 
n schools, supervised study, 
ind trade schools. 


opportunity 
It would be interest- 


t 


» know just why these five plans, so popu- 


al] have not made a more 


ther regions, 
ble impression on the western cities. 

lhe northeastern cities have a tendency to 
quite widely from the average of all cities. 
exceed the 


rmal by 74 to 64 per cent, evening schools by 


average in classes for sub 
/ oS per cent, non-English speaking classes 


to 36 per cent, trade schools by 40 to 27 


r cent, and are below the average in semi 
nuvl promotions by 45 to 69 per cent, vaca- 
n schools by 33 to 55 per cent, double promo 


by 20 to 54 per cent, ungraded rooms by 
o 42 per cent, the Elizabeth plan by 7 to 36 
cent, speech defects classes by 7 to 21 per 

ind classes for the deaf by 0 per cent to 28 
er cent. 


t 
e 


rift 
iT 


lhe southern cities are generally below the 
They 


re, however, above average in vacation schools, 


‘rage in providing the several plans. 


nif® hgh schools, opportunity and open-air 
‘ses, and are far above all other regions with 
Elizabeth plan. Eight times as many 
ithern cities (58 per cent) had the Elizabeth 
The 
ith falls far behind in ungraded rooms, in 
istrial and Non-English 
es and not a single city reported auxiliary 
ching or classes for the deaf. 


' as northeastern cities (7 per cent). 


classes 


speaking 


lhe last few paragraphs have been given to a 
cussion of the regional distribution of the 
re popular promotional plans. 
stribution of the less popular promotional 
ans is shown in Table V. 





The regional 
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The middle Atlantic and north central states 
lead in the frequency of appearance of the less 
popular promotional plans while the south is 


barely if at all represented. 


A few special ten- 
dencies stand out. 


The middle Atlantie cities 
are conspicuously ahead in classes for cripples, 
disciplinary classes, overage classes, platoon 
schools, parental schools and all-year schools. 
Every one of the plans is being tried in some 
middle Atlantic city but they are comparatively 
low in special arts classes. The north central 
cities are far ahead in special arts classes and 
lead in home-training classes for the blind and 
the North Denver The western cities 
lead with the Pueblo plan and are well repre- 
sented in The only 
favorable representation made by the south in 
this group is in disciplinary classes. 


plan. 


home-training classes. 
Southern 
cities were totally lacking in thirteen out of 
seventeen less popular plans. 

The foregoing study shows very clearly how 
greatly the old “lock-step” system of education 
has been modified to meet the needs of special 
groups of school children. A wide variety of 
promotional plans for speeding up and extend- 
ing the seope of publie education has been 
adopted in cities of all 


sizes and in all 
parts of the United States. These plans 
have inereased in number and scope until! 
from the administrative point of view the 


modern city school is essentially a new institu- 


tion. Typically, an average sized city today 
provides departmental teaching in the grades, 


semi-annual promotions, classes for subnormal 


children, evening schools, vacation schools, 
supervised study, double promotions, junior 
high schools, adult instruction, industrial 


and four or five classes 
or special plans for variate groups of children. 
Truly 


classes or trade schools, 


a veritable metamorphosis for a single 
generation ! 

Finally, it should be recorded that little ma- 
terial was submitted in answer to the request 
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TABLE V. Regional Distribution of Less Popu- 
lar Promotional Plans. The Figures 
are Percentages of Frequency. 


a S on - e e 

° Ser S&S st ste sf 

Ces tes es tes st 

& S20 $20 80 Sat Ft 

ry a<q~ ~O~ BY 42E~ ZY 
Special arts classes ........ 12 34 10 20 0 
Home-training classes ..... 19 22 21 13 0 
Classes for cripples ....... 31 24 0 0 0 
Disciplinary classes ....... 31 14 3 7 17 
CVOTERS CIOSOED onic ccccccce 12 14 7 0 
North Denver plan ........ 8 19 14 7 0 
Platoon system ............ 23 10 10 7 8 
Classes for blind .......... 12 20 7 7 0 
PO. EN séeovscevianens 8 10 21 7 0 
SU errr 12 10 10 7 & 
Parental schools ........... 23 7 10 0 0 
Supplementary classes ....15 5 3 13 0 
All-year schools OS ee 12 7 0 0 0 
Quarterly promotions ..... 4 7 0 0 0 
Classes for epilepties ...... 4 5 3 0 0 
Santa Barbara plan ....... 4 0 3 7 & 
COMDTIATS PIBR 2 .ccicsices 4 2 3 0 0 


for “available measurable results of any of the 
foregoing plans.” This was due not so much 
to any actual lack of desirable results, for our 
improved retardation statisties give sufficient 
proof here, as it was to a general lack of specific 
accounting. Moreover, a few cities submitted 
evidence of quite decisive character with refer- 
ence to certain plans. 


On the whole, however, so far as actual ex- 
perimental evidence goes, most of the plans are 
still running upon their general reputations, 
which in a few instances, at least, are not as 
Certainly 
the present complex array of plans merits a 
more vigorous checking up than has yet been 
given to it. The present contribution of 
achievement and intelligence tests and individ- 
ual records has increased rather than dimin- 
ished the total number of classification schemes, 


good as they were several years ago. 


but it seems clear, even now, that these same 
instruments will ultimately determine the fate 
of the 36 promotional plans herein described as 
well as the new ones which already are appear- 
ing above the educational horizon. 


School Health Service in a Small Town 


William H. Evans, Secretary Kingston Borough School District, Pennsylvania. 


Phe public schools of Kingston, Pennsylvania, 
have inst tuted a health program that counts. 
Its nurse service, in particular, is especially 
worthy of note. This, together with the pro- 
gram of compulsory attendance and health prin- 
ciples, can be laid fully to one man who be- 
eves and practices the Golden Rule. 

At the beginning of the present school term, 
a generous minded physician, one of those rare 
heings always striving to be of service both in 
and outside of his practice, offered his services 
to the school board. He agreed to act as chief 
medical examiner, provided only that the board 
allowed him to work free, declaring to his in- 
timate friends that he wanted to give back in 
service to his community the patronage they 
had given him through the years. 

The first thing Dr. Davison, for that was the 
name, Dr. William F. Davison, did, was to pro- 
vide the hundred or more teachers with books 
similar to the composition book used in school 
and ineidentally at his own expense. In these 
books the teachers were requested and obliged 
to enter at specified hours of the day the tem- 
perature recorded at the time by the thermom- 
eter. In this way a constant and effective 
check was made daily on -the temperature of 
every room. 

The next step was to bring about a standard 
efficiency of Janitors. Janitors of buildings in 
which the temperatures were found to be sub- 
normal were immediately checked up and ques- 


tioned. Helpful suggestions and constructive 





criticism very soon solved most of the tempera- 
ture problems. For example, janitors of one 
building declared that the coal they were obliged 
to use contained too much bone and rock and 
for that reason they were unable to attain a 
sufficient steam poundage. The coal company 
was got in touch with and a committee of ex- 
perts came to the building and tested the coal in 
the bin. While the coal was not exactly what 
it should have been, it was founa that the jani- 
tors should have used a larger size of coal for 
their particular grates. When done, the right 
results were obtained and everyone concerned 
was benefited and satisfied. 

The doctor then sought to bring about a 
happy cooperation among the nurses, the princi- 
pals, the teachers, the parents and himself. Every 
morning and afternoon, a half hour after the 
beginning of school, the teacher was requested 
to send to the principal of her respective build- 
ing the names of pupils not answering roll call 
at that time. The teacher was also asked to 
designate whether she thought the particular 
pupil should have the attention of the nurse or 
the attendance officer. 

The principal entered all names on his book 
and then reported to the nurses’ headquarters 
or the attendance officer, as the case might war- 
rant. Before noon, both the nurse and the offi- 
cer had visited homes of the absentees. This 
constant checking up, unrelenting effort to keep 
school attendance up to 100 per cent as nearly 

(Concluded on Page 145) 
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The Superintendent and the Small School System’ 


THE TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


Harvey D. 


One of the necessary conditions to the sue 
cessffl operation of any machine is the proper 
functioning of the parts. 
essary in a school system. 


This is especially nec- 

The superintendent 
is in a position to see the whole works and 
determine the relationship of each part to the 
whole. Some of the desirable characteristics 
of getting the machine to work in harmony 
may be secured in the teachers’ meeting. 

The smaller the school system and the more 
the time of the superintendent is taken up with 
instruction the more often will teachers’ meet- 
ings need to be held. In some of these there 
will be times when all of the teachers from the 
primary grades to the high school will need to 
meet. As the system increases in size there may 
be meetings of the intermediate teachers, meet- 
ings of the primary teachers, meetings of the 
grammar school teachers, and meetings of the 
high school teachers held separately. There 
will be no need of a meeting of the entire force 
more than once a month except as special need 
may arise. There will be other occasions when 
meetings of the teachers of special subjects 
will need to be held, as teachers of mathematics, 
English, science, languages, ete. No meeting 
should be held unless there is something definite 
to be accomplished and the plans well laid. 

The primary object of the teachers’ meeting 
is to increase the efficiency of the school] system. 
As such, the schools will become better adapted 
to the needs of the child. This idea must be 
kept in mind. 

At some of the meetings information neces- 
sary to the good of the schools will be dissemi- 
nated, information which cannot be passed out 
in typewritten or duplicated articles because of 
the explanation that is necessary to them. At 
these meetings there should be suggestions on 
the part of those who care to make them. At 
some of the meetings there may be discussion 
of methods in general, as plans for conducting 
recitation, marking papers, discipline, 
changing the course of study, grading of teach- 
ers, This will give inspiration and infor- 
mation to the members of the teaching corps. 

In the systems meetings should be 
held once each week at the beginning of the 
school year and until the situation is well in 
hand. It gets 
promotes harmony, acquaintance, and a better 
understanding between the teachers. At some 
of the some who does 
especially some line may be asked to 
present a paper on some of her ideas and how 
she does it. 

The the teachers 
know that he has come there to help and not 
to hinder them, that he does not intend to have 
his criticism become destructive, but con- 
structive, that he expects to build upon what 
he finds. That he may need to institute new 
policies occasionally but that he will not do 
so without explaining them to the teachers 
and that after he does, he expects they will be 
carried out by them to the best of their ability 
and that then he will be responsible for results. 


test :, 
etc. 


smaller 


things into working order and 


meetings teacher 


well in 


superintendent should let 


Supervising. 

In the smaller school systems an important 
part of the work of the superintendent will be 
supervision of instruction. 

One high purpose of the superintendent is 
to help the teachers with whom he works grow 
in service. As the workers in other lines be- 

‘The first of this series of articles by Harvey D 
Douglass, Superintendent of Schools at Lake Odessa 
Michigan, appeared in the March number under the 
title of “Finding and Holding a Small Town Super 
intendency.” The present article “The Superintendent 
and the Small School System,” will be followed by 
another which will appear in the May number under 


= title of “Small Town Administration and Super 
vision 


"— Editor, 


Douglass. 


come more efficient, as their conneetion with 
the system continues, so it should be with the 
teachers in a school system. It is, however, 
much more possible for the workers in a school 
system to become “fossilized” than it is in some 
other lines. In other lines of work the workers 
are directly under the foreman as far as dis 
charging is and the 
hiring is also under his control. 


concerned, many times 

In many of the small school systems the su 
perintendent has nothing to say about the cali 
ber of the workers that are engaged to help 
him. Neither has he the 
Yet he is held to answer 
some of the 
workers with which to get 


power of discharge 
for the results. In 
eases he is given only inferior 
the required results. 
In no line of endeavor should the workman be 
better adapted to the task. A blacksmith would 
hardly be expected to do high grade work upon 
watches. And vet this is along the line of what 
is expected in some of a teacher’s work in the 
school system. 

One of the first things in 
the work of supervision will be the diagnosis 
of the case. This may be done by 
and The 


improvement 


eonnection with 
ising tests 
must he 
should be at 


The proposed improvem« nt sho ild be 


measurements. situation 
before an 


tempted. 


known 


in line of progress of the day. Changes in the 
system should not be carried on too rapidly 
“Rome was not made in a day!” 


It is better to win the confidence of the teach 
ing force, that of the board of education 
of the community, first. Usually not very much 
The situa 
should be carefully studied and the 
the board and the 
where improvement may 
advantage without disrupting anything. This 
confidence may be 
board 
and in coming into contact with the community 


can be accomplished the first year. 
tion 
be sl} own 


ers, community 


be accomplished to 


in the teachers’ meeting, 


lubs, 


parent-teachers’ c] 


won 


meetings, in the 


outside of the regular school work. 


son 


In the 


personal supery of the work of 
the teacher there are times when work of cer 
tain subjects should be inspected and_ the 


her best with well 


told. At 


will be necessary to appear upon the scene with 


teachers allowed to show at 
established objectives, other times it 


out warning. A properly managed visit of this 
kind will produce no nightmare on the 
a real 
superintendents. 
an industrial 


foreman is to appear. 


part of 


teacher as seems to be the idea of some 


The men in a factory or in 
concern do not know when the 
When the bank exam 
iner comes to inspect the work of the officials 
of the bank, he without 
Great Teacher has said, “Behold, 
and ye know neither the time nor the place 
Be ye therefore ready.” No, it 
necessary that the worker know when the mas 
ter i8 coming, nor is it 
as far as the worker 


comes warning. The 


| eome . , . 


is not alwa. 


always advisable, even 
is coneerned 

In these visits the should 
make notes of what be praised and also 
some points as to where help may be given. 
As soon as possible after this visit (it should 
be the same day) there should be an interview 
with the teacher and the word of praise spoken. 
Then the teacher may be shown where the work 
may be strengthened a little. 
that the 
Handle the case 
matter how flagrant the 
thus 
she will 
remedy, 


superintendent 


mas 


Do not even sug 


gest teacher has been all wrong. 


with charity the first time no 
You 


teacher, 


violation may be. 


will win the confidence of the 
be more favorable to applying your 
and be looking for you to come again 
The teacher may be shown how to plan her 


work, how to determine the objectives and set 





them, and how to tell when they are attained 
A good teacher will suggestions 
in a kindly spirit and be willing to cooperate 
Others may be eliminated later without pain 


receive such 


or sleep. There is usually a way. It must be 
remembered that while they are in the system 
they are to be supported at all hazards. The 
time to let a teacher go is at the end of the 
contract period. 

When the case is diagnosed later, be ready 
with a remedy. It is the work of a good super 
make the than wher 
There are time 

the 


visor to teachers better 
they first came into the system 
when this but 


rare. 


cannot be done cases ar 
Adjusting Differences. 

A duty of the superintendent in the smal! 
school system is acting as intermediary between 
the board and the teachers, between the teac} 
ers and the parents, and in some cases betwee! 
the teachers and the pupils. 

There 


position 


who will not take a 
of responsibility because they do not 


are instructors 


want to adjust differences or make decisions 
There are many matters of poliey when th 


superintendent must act as an intermediary 
between the board and the teachers. Some of 
these develop because the superintendent act 
as the executive of the board 
their orders. There are other 
rder can be conveyed to the 
and through him to the 


meeting 


in Carrying out 
times when ar 
superintendent 
teachers in a teachers’ 
for the 
spokesman of the board to notify each of thy 
individually. 


tact without antagonizing either party. 


when it would be necessary 


teachers This can be d me witl 


‘ 


Sometimes the superintendent has a duty t 


perform in acting as intermediary between 
parent and the teacher. In such cases it 


not always an irate parent. If the parents lear: 
through sad experience, or through the exper 
ence of that 
plished thr interview with the teacher 
the parent is quite apt to seek an 


through the office of the superintendent. 


others, n thing ean be 1CcConyr 


igh an 


adj istment 


seek an adjust 


Parents do not hesitate to 
thro 


Unfortu 


ment zh the teacher when it can be don 


nately it cannot always be so done. W 
have with us a few teachers who are teachin 
for what they can get out of it. They have 
no thought of the pupils. They are thinki: 
only of their own convenience They st 
understand that the school is run for the puy 
and not for the teacher 

The superintendent as a representative 
the state in its edueational system should ser 
that the child gets his just desert. Cons 


quently when there 1 the necessity of an 


vestigation the s iperintendent should not he 


high a 


the comp! rine 


make no matter how 


If the matter is adjusted with jus 


tate te one, 


mighty or low and lowly 
may be t 
to all the parties cones rned, the superintende! 
will not be burdened with complaints. 
Needless to say, the 


ported in her stand and decision when ther 


teacher should be 


anything to support, but teachers are not 
fallible 


recede from A Pos 


and sometimes a teacher may hav: 


ition taken. Any real teac! 


who finds that she is in the wrong will 
hesitate to do this. The facts should be ga‘ 
ered in advance as much as possible, and 


much of a decision as possible rendered to 


parent. 


Sometimes a situation will arise in whicl 
teacher will need to be reprimanded. It sh 
without the knowledge of the « 
At other times the teac! 


be done 
parties eor cerned 


will need to be warned. At other times 
parent will be the one to receive the warn 
and the party to offer the apology. | 


of the teacher must be maintat 
through it all situations should 
handled in a very tactful manner. 


authority 


These 
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ere are three general steps in the prepara 







f school budgets, whether they be for 
sunty, or state These are 

(1) Preparation 

(2 Sale 

(3 Administration 


the smaller units with simple programe 
‘rer units with specialized or purely 

ve programs they are not apt to 
much attention as in the larger 

ere the educational program is at once 

el e and intrieate, ealling for huge 
money that require expert salesman 
ecure and eareful administration § to 


l. Preparation of Budget. 
preparation of a city school budget 
re four factors that must be considered 


regular sequence, without which it is 


e to develop an edueational program 
f tinance. These factors are 
(a) Edueational poliey 
(b) Basic facts 


Form and presentatior 
(d Method and procedure 
f these factors will be discussed 


Educational Policy. 

re any educational program can be car 
there must be developed certain defi 
es by the legislative braneh of school 
n—the board of education. It mat 
whether these policies originate with 
ird, the superintendent. or the people 
es, they must be placed into definite 
rough the formal aetion of the legisla- 
| The making of a budget in an or 
1 and operating community  pre-sup 
he existence of these operating policies, 
the purposes of our discussion, to more 
trace the entire process, let us assume 
ire going to make the first educational 
for a populous community that has just 
nto existenee in response to war or 
trial necessity, without loeal tradition, 
ce or practice. Let us also assume a 
ive member board with progressive 


hat, then, is the first step? The board must 
f all determine upon its organization. It 
furnish free publie edueation through 
types of organizations, of which three 
probably best known Shall it organize 
the traditional 8-4 basis, upon the popu 
6 plan of a decade ago, or upon the fairly 


rally accepted 6-3-3 organization? There 
n immediate difference in financial outlay 
both the 6-6 and the 6-3-3 plan are more 
ensive than the 8-4 tvpe. This is obvious 
either departure from the traditional con 

a curriculum for seventh and = eighth 
lers that is broader and more differentiated 

that of the eight year elementary school 

is assume that the board, after careful 
ideration, selects the 6-3-3 organization as 
re nearly meeting the needs of a modern 









industrial society than either of the other plans. 
It does not provide for education beyond the 
twelfth grade. 

The second step in policy development is the 
organization of the curriculum, for this is 
related to cost in a very definite way. If the 
curriculum is to be broad in its nature in reali- 
zation of the seven cardinal aims, it will re- 
quire different types of teaching and teacher 
training than the older and narrower variety. 
The board, after eareful consideration, decides 
upon a socialized curriculum for the elementary 
grades and a socialized and differentiated cur- 
riculum for the intermediate and senior phases 
of secondary education, suited to the needs of 
the Be VE ral stages of adolescence. 

Training of the Teachers. 

The next question is one of teaching. What 
kind of teacher shall be provided for this all 
important task of training the next generation 
for citizenship? Shall she be required to have 
one, two, three, or four years of professional 
preparation? Upon the decision hinges again 
the question of cost. The board q lestions the 
worth whileness of paying $500 a year more 
for teachers with four years of training than 
for teachers of two vears but finally decides 
in favor of the better trained teacher upon the 
basis of good business practice. The salary 
schedule immediately reflects this deeision. 
There are other questions of teacher poliey 
T) the proper 


/ 


immediately apparent. 
teaching load, the question of old-age pension, 
allowance for sickness, for study, and. for 
travel. 

The board decides upon average class sizes 
as follows: kindergarten, 25; elementary, 30; 
intermediate, 35, and high school, 35, with five 
clock hours of daily teaching for each teacher. 
It is decided to pay one half of the teacher’s 
old age pension upon the theory that this is 
not only just but also good business. A reali 
zation of the necessity for constant study to 
maintain the highest teaching standards has 
resulted in the provision of $200 annually for 
further study or edueational travel. 

The next question is one supplies and text 
books. Are the children or the school to fur 
nish the necessary supplies and textbooks? If 
the city furnishes both, shall this be through 
the sixth, ninth or twelfth grade? The ulti 
mate decision and statement of poliey will be 
directs reflected in the cost of instruction 
The organization poliey, the size of class, the 
type of curriculum. the length of day have all 
influenced the tvy." of building to be erected. 
Certain other considerations still remain. Are 
the buildings to be fireproof, are they to be 
beautiful in appearance, both architecturally 
and from the standpoint of grounds’ develop- 
men? What is to be the size of site, and the 
means of heating and ventilating each strue 
ture? Mueh depends upon these decisions. 

The board of edueation has now set up for 
mally its basie policies and may now proceed 
to the other steps in the preparation of the 
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The City School Budget 


Arthur B. Moehlman, Director of Statistics and Reference, 
Detroit Public Schools. 


aa’ ~< 


—_—_—, 
budget, the form, facts to be developed from 
these policies and the resulting practice, and 
the method of development. 

The Form of the Budget. 

The second step in preparing the budget is 
to determine the form. By generally aecepted 
counting procedure all budgets fall into two 
general divisions: (1) maintenance, and (2) 
capital outlay. The first division has to do 
with all expenses of general operation while the 
second deals with extensions and additions to 
the school plant, whether in land, buildings, or 
equipment. 

For greater ease in understanding the amount 
requested it is advisable to present the allow- 
ances for the current year, the probable ex- 
penditures for the same vear and the numerical 
and percentage differences between these items 
and the amount allowed. 

Let us consider the maintenance fund first. 
It has been found advisable upon the basis of 
five years’ experience and study in form of 
budget that the best way to present the mate- 


rial is in three complementary divisions. 

The first presentation is very general in 
character and shows the amount requested by 
major activities such as administration, in- 
struction, operation, ete. 

The second presentation gives in detail each 
activity and sub-activity such as dividing ad- 
ministration into business and _ edueational 
units and presenting the instruction activity 
by the kindergarten, elementary, special, inter- 
mediate, ete., sub-divisions, together with a 
short introductory. statement stating the 
amount expended the current year, the planned 
expenditure, the number now served and the 
number to be served with a comparison of rough 
per capita costs. 

For those inclined to serutinize still deeper 
the estimates, a third section should be devel- 
oped as supporting detail, cross referenced to 
the second division by sub-activities. The 
third section consists of detailed statements of 
(1) personal service requests, (2) supply re- 
quests, and (5) free text and library book re- 
quests. The personal service set up shows the 
number of current positions with present and 
proposed salaries, together with new positions 
requested. The supply and textbook divisions 
show the unit distribution of supplies per pupil. 

The capital outlay division may be treated 
in the same manner. although the value of 
year-to-year comparison is not so great as in 
the maintenance division, for improvements 
must be made as the need arises. . Under pres 
ent conditions. the annual building program 
will vary greatly and the replacement program 
is contingent upon the age of the plant. 
Essential Facts Through Accurate Accounting. 

With the physieal form of the budget deter 
mined consideration may be given the third 
item, the basic facts that must be secured to 
develop into this desired form. 

Since budget making consists in a large 
measure of prognostication, it is doubly essen- 
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tial that all known facts be unusually accurate 
or the step into the unknown, or estimating, 
may be fraught with grave danger. The first 
need is a modern system of cost accounting 
through which may be ascertained exactly what 
has happened and is happening to past and 
current appropriations. Accurate cost account- 
ing is basic in any activity but should be em- 
phasized particularly in publie service. The 
accounting activities should show costs in their 
larger divisions and in any detail desired. This 
cost should be shown upon the bases of average 
attendance and instruction hours. 

The second factor is the need for an abso- 
lutely accurate system of child accounting, the 
object of which is the collection, and analysis 
of actual facts rather than the development of 
fictitious attendance curves to satisfy a craving 
to show conditions as they are thought to exist. 
The schools must cast aside the series of sub- 
terfuges in child accounting that have been 
gradually built up in the last half century and 
fictitious data, in determining costs for com- 
parative purposes, must play no part in the 
preparation of the modern education budget. 
Necessary child accounting statisties should in- 
clude a continuing school census, taken not only 
for revenue purposes but carefully, by blocks, 
and by age-groups, including those below school 
age in order that these total figures may be 
used in estimating the need for buildings as 
well as indicating the probable growth in the 
lower end of school system. 

Standards of distribution for educational and 
operating supplies and books are the comple- 
mentary facts to the foregoing. 

The Method of Development. 

The policies have been established, the form 
approved, and the essential facts have been 
gathered. There now remains the method of 
developing these data into a carefully prepared 
financial program. 

The policy of the amount of educational 
service has been determined upon and the nec- 
essary subdivisions under instruction will in- 
clude kindergarten, elementary, special, inter- 
mediate, and high school divisions. 

The first step is the classification of all data 
into the major budget divisions which are, first, 
the maintenance and capital outlay divisions, 
and then into the subdivisions of the mainte- 
nance fund including administration, instruc- 
tion, operation, maintenance, auxiliary 
agencies and fixed charges. 

Within each of these subdivisions of the 
maintenance fund are two types of service— 
personal service and service that is not per- 
sonal. The personal service consists of the 
services of principal and teacher, or janitor 
and engineer, depending upon the subdivision. 
The service not personal consists of supplies 
fuel, and light in 
the case of building operation. How shall this 
personal service activity be developed? The 
first step is the securing of the number of per- 
sons so employed by activities and analyzing 
these data with size of class and teacher load. 
If these correspond to the established policy 
then present conditions in this respect are nor- 
mal. If classes and teacher load are much be- 
low or above the prevailing policy, then the sur- 
plus or deficit in such service must be reckoned 
and placed in the budget as a corrective item. 


and textbooks, or supplies, 


The next step is by means of child account- 
ing statistics to determine in as scientific a 
manner as possible, the probable number of 
children to be served the following year. This 
prognostication must take into consideration 
the general tendency of growth, together with 
depressing or stimulating factors such as gen- 
eral industrial conditions, buildings, marriages, 
birth rate, non-public institutions, movings, etc. 
It is possible by use of school membership and 
a census carefully taken by age groups, and a 
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consideration of the more important contrib- 
uting factors to estimate growth generally 
within one per cent. 

The difference between the present and the 
estimated numbers, viewed in light of cur- 
rent policy, will quickly enable one to determine 
the need for additional personal service. The 
present number plus the corrections in either 
direction, plus the additional service for 
growth, will be the total demand for next year’s 
program. The cost of the present and new 
service will depend entirely upon the salary 
policy of the board. 

The Non-Personal Services. 

The next item is service other than personal. 
The first division is supplies. After the board 
has determined its supply policy this may be 
translated into a distribution table by 
by grades. 


articles 
This in turn may be changed into 
a cost table by inserting the price of articles. 
The result will be a net per capita supply cost 
for each grade in conformity with board policy. 
Child will furnish the 
number in each grade and it is a comparatively 
simple matter to determine the supply cost for 
Cost accounts 
will furnish an accurate account of past ex 
perience and will furnish price and use checks. 


accounting statistics 


the succeeding twelve months. 


The same process may be repeated in the case 
of textbooks. 
details varying as policy and price change. 


The procedure is the same, the 


The changes in operation costs will depend 
directly upon the expansion of the school plant 
and the cleaning policies in force. 

The development of the capital outlay or 
building division presents a somewhat different 
aspect and calls for a different procedure. The 
major portion of this division is the building 
program which has been fairly wel] established 
through policies of the board. In other words, 
the establishment of the 6-3-3 organization 
meant that the board planned to build elemen 
tary, intermediate, and high The 
building code and the genera] need for elimina- 
tion of fire hazards will determine the 
type of structure will be. The educational 
character has been set by the curriculum. Since 
all of these policies have been decided there 
remains to be worked out (1) the need for new 
buildings on account of growth, (2) the loca- 
tion, and (3) future possibilities. Both of these 
facts can be from careful 

DOES EDUCATION PAY? 
Ward H. Nye, Billings, Montana. 

Does education pay? What a question! 

Does it pay to prepare the ground before sow- 
ing the seed? : 

Does it pay to polish the precious stone before 
putting it on the market? 

Does it pay to plane and sandpaper the board 
before putting it into the piece of furniture? 

Does it pay to sharpen the tools before work- 
ing with them? 

Does it pay to know things rather than live in 
ignorance? 

Does it pay to have a mind rather than be a 
mere animal and be directed by those who have 
minds? 

Does it pay to think, and if so, to think with a 
trained mind rather than with an untrained one? 

Does it pay to be a leader rather than a fol- 
lower? 

Does it pay to make the most of the faculties 
God has endowed one with, or to let them lie 
dormant? 

Does it pay to be one of the capable of the 
human race or to be one of the inferior? 

Does it pay to prepare one’s self to do large 
things or to remain satisfied to do small things, 
and let others take the advanced positions? 

Does it pay to take advantage of opportunity 
and make the most possible of one’s self. 

Does it pay to get an education? 
lazy and the ignorant answer “No.” 

Pay? Surely it pays—many fold. There can 
be no better investment nor one anywhere near 
as good. 

Let no youth be deceived. Ask those who are 
educated. Ask the wise of any generation. Be 


schools. 


what 


easily obtained 


Only the 


sensible. Get the education while you have the 
chance. Prepare to live a happy and a prosper- 
ous life. 














analysis of child accounting records and t}, 
general character of the particular building di- 
trict. The third point is the qualifying on 
after the first two have been fairly well deter 
mined, for until the future possibilities ar. 
carefully determined there should be hesitatio, 
about building. Contributing factors such y 
zoning, building, industrial development, popu 
lation trends, ete., must be carefully analyzed 
If these are not available the building polic: 
should be modified from permanent to temp 
rary until such time as certainty in the futur 
can be ascertained. 

The other subdivisions of the capital cos: 
fund may be considered separately. These jn 
clude largely equipment for new and old build 
ings. The equipment, both amount and typ: 
must be determined from the current policies 
and this equipment program can then be stand 
ardized easily and if the units to be equipped 
are known a simple calculation will determin. 
the equipment cost. Once this distribution 
determined only price and policy changes wi! 
affect it. 

After these hastily outlined operations hay: 
been performed as many times as are necessar\ 
to develop all of the subdivisions, the budg:' 
may be assembled in accordance with the for 
earlier the explanatory narrativ: 
written, and the technical work of preparatio: 
is complete. 


discussed, 


II. Selling the Budget. 

The of the 

phase of budgeting depends entirely upon the 

local situation. Must the program be “sold” 

only to the board or must it be carried to the 

mayor and the city 
to the people? 


organization second or selling 


council, or even further 


Has the city’s general educational program 
or policy, as well as practice, been brought be 
fore the people and the governing bodies in 
such a way that it is understood by them, or 
are they acting purely in the traditional ma: 
ner of the average American in the matter 
public education? The technique of “selling’ 
must be adjusted to the field to be reached 
Only a few of the general underlying prin 
ples will be discussed here. 

In the first place an educational financ:: 
program should be sold on the basis of the g 
eral educational policy rather than in terms 
cheapness in dollars and cents. The first poin' 
to be brought before the audience is a frat 
statement of educational policy with a simp: 
and sensible discussion of aims and, in a ger 
eral way of achievement. When the policy ! 
once been realized in terms of social produc! 
it is then easy to move to a discussion of ¢ 
in light of this general 
phasizing the fact that costs in education m 
be subordinated to results, but, other thir 
being equal, these results should be achieved 


policy, always © 


the most economical manner possible. 

If approached in this manner it is the 
eral question of policy that is ever foren 
and the financial program must be analyzed 
light of the program instead of a mere gr 
ing together of startlingly large amounts 
money. 

While comparative costs and tax rates 
quite generally used they are not recommen: 
Tax rates mean little unless analyzed in | 
of the method of assessment and the edu 
tional poliey of the city compared. There 4 
at least twenty important variables which te: 
to nullify any attempt to develop compara! 
data. Again, their use is directly © 
trary to the principles set forth. If the dema: 
is such that these data are requested their 
should be carefully qualified. 

Whatever the audience, all of the “sellin 
facts should be presented in the simplest w® 
possible. The graphic method is desirable | 
cause it further simplifies a task that is ¢” 


cost 














‘cated beeause of the quantity of figures that 
ist be used. 


The second factor is how to sell a program. 


it matters little whether the school board has 


- does not have financial independence. The 


seople should be convinced of the desirability 


f the educational program in either case. 
With this as a promise the question is, how are 
| going to carry your program to the people 
such a manner that you may receive an ex- 


nression of anything more than the reaction of 


ated individuals. Every large city affords 
»lendid opportunities. There are the board of 
mmerce, the various luncheon, commercial, 
nd social clubs, the women’s clubs, the uni- 
ersity organizations, and most important, if 


properly organized, the parent-teacher associa- 


ns. All of these agencies are very effective 
“selling” beeause their organized opinion 


carries over where that of the unorganized 


> 


‘roup is lost or ineffective. The daily news- 
iper, the school bulletin, neighborhood papers, 
ib) magazines and even house organs are ex- 
lent media if properly developed and used. 


Ill. The Administration of the Budget. 
The preparation and the selling of the budget 
re but two-thirds of the program. Just as 
sential as either of the first two is the ad- 
stration of the budget after the funds it 
rries have become available. By administra- 
s meant the careful oversight of expendi- 


‘ures to see that the funds are spent for the 


ere 


Measures where possible. 


essential activities and material and to 
ent any possible waste. There are two 


ts of view regarding budget administra 
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tion. The first is that after the budget items 
have been approved by the appropriating body 
or bodies the expenditures should be allowed 
without further quibble or questioning. The 
general theory behind this viewpoint is that the 
budget has been thoroughly prepared in accord- 
ance with recognized policy and is therefore 
justified. 

The second conception is that all budget 
items should be reviewed again when the ques- 
tion of expenditure arises, regardless of their 
relationships to recognized policies and prac- 
tices. The underlying theory here is that con- 
ditions change from the time budgets are pre- 
pared until they are used and that the need will 
vary with the time. 


The sensible method lies somewhere between 
these two views and may be expressed in a 
general way by the statement that budget items 
that express a standard policy such as personal 
service, supplies and textbooks generally should 
be purchased as the need arises without further 
review, except to see that the appropriations 
are not exceeded. There are always a group of 
extension or experimental items that may be 
studied and checked in accordance with ¢on- 
ditions that exist at the time expenditures are 
desired, for it is highly probable that these may 
have changed. If, however, the budget has 
been carefully and scientifically prepared, the 
greater emphasis will be placed upon careful 
stewardship to see that appropriations are not 
exceeded and that the entire financial program 
is carried out according to the spirit of the 
prevailing policies. 
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After determining the method of adminis- 
tration the question arises as to how this shall 
be carried out. The technique again will vary 
with the type of organization. In a dual or 
multiple-headed organization the best results 
are secured when there is a distinct officer in 
the educational department who makes this 
work his chief duty and establishes an intelli- 
gent liason or contact with the fiscal depart- 
ment. By this method definite provision is 
made for safeguarding the purely instructional 
division of the budget and, through contacts 
with a definite office or officer, much misunder- 
standing and delay can be avoided. 

Under the unit or responsible-superintendent 
type of organization this function must be 
classified under the activities of the finance 
department. 


The routine function of checking the ordi- 
nary expenditures belongs to the accounting 
department, while the chief finance officer 
should have the power to pass upon and check 
the special outlays and extension projects, only, 
however, in light of existing policies and con- 
ditions. Where organizations have recently 
changed from the dual or multiple to the unit 
type it may be desirable to retain for a period 
the organization that existed in the dual or- 
ganization. 

To summarize briefly, there are then three 
phases of budget development: (1) preparation, 
(2) sale, and (3) administration, all equally 
important and equally essential in that all im- 
portant matter, the financial program of a pub- 
lic school system. 


The Duties and Restrictions of a City 


Superintendent 


FROM THE SCHOOL BOARD VIEWPOINT. 
Dr. E. E. Brewer, President Board of Education, Beloit, Kansas. 


deal city superintendent of schools 
t, in the first place, be a good business man. 
iso have had scholastic prepara 
i and training in school administration be- 
re he can start to make a successful superin- 
ident He must be above allowing trivial 
to disturb him or permitting details to 
erfere with him in selecting the important 
in his work. 

lle must have his ideals and make them his 
tive and train his mind to discriminate 
‘een the important and the unimportant 
nes which are constantly arising in his du 
He may well observe the methods of suc- 

ful executives in the business world. 
Ile must be able to plan his business: to hold 
stants responsible and leave detail to princi 
ils and instructors. It has been said that “The 
iccessful| business man clutters neither his 
k nor his brain with unimportant details,” 
id ths applies with equal force to the success- 


‘ui city superintendent of schools. He must be 


le to diseriminate between consideration and 
irry. He must be able to accept constructive 
riticism and ignore faultfinding. He must be 
plomatie in dealing with his board and must 
vy its members in sympathy with the execu- 
moof his ideals. 


Must Keep School Board Informed. 
School boards are composed of human beings 
nd they will be in the community long after 

superintendent is gone. A wise superin- 
lent will keep them informed of his projects 
id secure their unanimous support of his 


He must also keep 


his teaching force organized and in harmony 
with his ideals. 


The qualifications of the superintendent are 
so closely related to his duties that there is 
practically no line of demarcation between 
them. In the first place, he must take his place 
at the head of the schools he would superintend. 
In teachers’ meetings, playground activities and 
in the classrooms he must arouse, lead and in- 
He should 


inspire the confidence of teachers and pupils 


spire these under his supervision. 


so that his visits will be looked upon with pleas- 
He should always be 
ready to commend, and to criticise only in pri- 
vate with due courtesy and tact. Commenda- 
tion for work well performed with tactful refer- 
ence to mistakes afford the most benefit to pupils 


ure and not with fear. 


as well as teachers. 


It has been said and is a well known fact that 
the time will never come wnen pupils, janitors, 
teachers and patrons are uniformly pleased and 
pleasing. There will always be fretful mothers, 
idle pup'ls, irritated teachers, indignant patrons, 
and truants, loafers and flunkers. Their num- 
bers may be vastly reduced but there will al- 
ways be an irreducible minimum. The tactful 
superintendent can do much to minimize this 
clamor. 


The wise superintendent will run the athletics 
and other school activities and not permit them 
to run the school. There is danger at this time 
in many schools of these activities becoming the 
chief business of education and requiring more 
superintending than, the schools proper. 


Doubtless every school that employs a super- 
intendent has a list of rules and regulations 
which define his duties as well as teachers and 
pupils. These rules governing the duties of the 
superintendent are made to cover every con- 
ceivable duty or emergency which may arise 
during his administration but the one great 
duty—that of being the inspirational head of 
the schools 





cannot be expressed in language. 


The Power of Personality. 

It exists only in the personality of the super- 
intendent himself. If this is of the right stamp 
we have little use for rules and restrictions of 
the board governing the duties of the superin- 
tendent. A broad minded man anticipates the 
needs and requirements of the schools he is 
superintending and places them before his board 
from time to time as conditions warrant. 


He is alert to see that things which will im- 
prove his system are constantly sought and used. 
He must attend teachers’ conventions and asso- 
ciations and keep in touch with the best thought 
in his profession. If he fails in these things, 
he would fail with the most el&borate regula- 
tions. Rules may direct but not make a super- 
intendent. 


The vim and push must be back of it all and 
no stereotyped set of rules and requirements can 
make a superintendent worth his salt unless he 
possesses these qualities. In common parlance, 
he must possess a high degree of “horse sense” 
and capacity for business in order to thoroughly 
organize and execute the duties of a successful 
superintendent. 
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He must fight shy of common fads as bobbed 
hair and short skirts, of rouge and lip sticks, 
for the people want these things and the people 
must rule. 
rette habit for this is unpopular. 


He may consistently fight the ciga- 
Few men or 
women either possessing an ordinary amount of 
the sense above mentioned are in favor of grow- 
ing boys smoking cigarettes. They stand for 
girls emulating the snake charmer in dress and 
appearance, and the wise superintendent and 
school board will quietly keep hands off. It is 
certain to get them into trouble and public opin 
ion is usually in favor of the pupil 
Superintendent as Community Leader. 
The superintendent, especially in the smaller 
take part in the com 
munity affairs and be a leader in civie activi 


cities, can consistently 


ties. The promotion of a lecture course, a 


chautauqua and similar activities brings him in 
touch with the and 


the town and tightens his grip on publie affairs 


business men women of 


Statistics are useless unless they are for bet 


tering conditions. A superintendent can spend 
a lot of valuable time compiling statistics and 
and but 
these are take n back to the teachers, where de- 


} 


fects should be faken fo 


estimating per cent averages unless 


improve the conditions, 


it is simply a waste of time and energy. If 
a teacher is failing forty to fifty per cent of 
her pupils 
ninety per 
there is 


likely with the 


in any given subject, when at least 


cent should make passing grades, 


something radically wrong and 


teacher. 


very 


Here is a duty for the principal or superin- 
tendent. The teacher is probably shooting over 
their heads and is more at 1ult than the piis 
themselves. <A tactful superintendent will s 
find the troub 1 institute measures to correct 
+ I hy eve , cr} a } o>) ’ ri r r ryt 
to use the same methods t g¢ high schoo 
students that were used wher he lves 
were students in college and they fail to make 
the immature minds grasp 1 Was 
fairly easy to them. 

A few suggestions from 1} rintendent 
will bring them down to earth 1 make them 
realize that they are dealing | nd 
not with mature minds \ prelir ry trair 
ng .? y element rv seho } rs atts mpt g 
to instruct in high school r superintend 
might well have claimed the attention of th 
sch 0] le eommiss 

The selection of teacher r portant 
duty of the superintende } njuné 
tion with the ird of edueat must use the 
gtmost caution in mal r el election 
Emphasis must placed upon mor racter 
and fitness of teachers as well ipon sch 
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lastie attainments, teaching experience and 


physical vigor. This should not imply sectar 
partisan but that 
teachers shall be exponents of the highest moral 
These 
worked out and if incorporated in contract be 
skillfully worded and not as the following: 
“Will the Board Keep Its Contract?” 
“The school board at Green City, Mo., has 
played a joke on itself through a blunder in 
the contracts. The 
were signed by the teachers were especially pre 


ianism or activity means 


standards. points must be carefully 


teachers’ contracts which 
pared to prevent the instructors from participat 
ing in some of the small town pleasures which 


are frequently indulged in by the profession. 


The clause which was intended to remedy th 
evils was as follows: 


“The second party hereby agrees to refrain 


use of tobaceo in 


W ith 


from dancing, or the any 


form, or keeping company students of the 
opp site sex,” 

ight the contracts 
that the 


education and 


after 
d scovered 


“The joke came to | 
and it 
‘second party’ was the board of 
not the teachers.” 

If the preparation is right and the duties of a 


were signed was 


rom rly executed, there is 
the at fa 
arise 


superintendent are | 
little restrictions; 


as they 


use for any definite 
must be tactfully taken care of 
I believe it a safe 


tendent to ec 


: , 
plan to ask the superin 


mduct the busi part of his 


ne<< 


administration as he Ww uld were it his own bus 


ness and he was paving the bills out of his own 
money. There are doubtless many small pur 
~hases of convenient supplies bought which 
“ould be omitted without injuring the efficiency 
f the work, but zs ean usually be restricted bs 
the purchasing committee who ild have ger 

eral supervis f all purchases of consequence 
Our system of school operation has developed 
in a way that teachers, more especially voea- 
tional teachers, demand everything in sight to 


earry out their program eourse of studs 
as outlined 

I sometimes think they sit up late at night 
some 
The teacher is not wholly 
ame for this, but the course as outlined 
of ap- 
paratus and material. The tactful superinten 
dent ean i measure 
if he fails repeatedly to do s0, hs 
should he ealled to it. Would he himself buy 


these things if it ¢ 


Peoy le in other lines get 


seems to require an enormous amount 


restrict this in a great and 


ittention 
were his business 


long without buying 


every convenience and the teach: too should 
be taught to economize. Our schools at the 
hect ire mighty exper 2iVve ind the ly rinten 





dent should assist the board in every way pos 
sible to keep the overhead expense to the mini 
mum where it can be done without injuring the 
efficiency of the work. 
The Old and the New. 
Our public school system has been in a tran 
We have cut 


loose from the old traditional methods and eur 


sition stage for the past five years. 


ricula which were in vogue for a century and wi 
are now teaching children and high school stu 
dents which Voea 
tional our publi 
Our social and political systems 


something they ean use. 


training has revolutionized 
school system 
have also undergone a change. 

insidious and we now 
find ourselves confronted by a condition we ar 


The ideas of schoo! 


boards must expand to keep in line with moder: 


The change has been 


not quite pre pared to meet 


thought and modern activities Conditior 
should be thoroughls discussed by Superir 
tendent and board with open and unbiased 
minds in order to arrive at the best solution 


of the problems which are constantly 3 


irising 


Within the past few yvears we have adopt 
and are now offering in most of our hig! 
schools, numerous courses, which were no 


high 
ubjects we re 


for spec 


recognized in ech 0] 


With 
teachers 


originally our 


idditional 
trained 


ur 
ricula these 
quire espec ally 
types of work 


We must also have 


a superintendent who has 


kept pace with this advanced thought in order 
to successfully direct these new activitie TI 
means more room, more time, more work a 
more money Our high thools are now offer 
ing a course of study which attract i very hig! 
per cent f young peop who are eligible ¢ 
enter. In our own high school in a city of |e 
than 4,000 we will graduate a class of 75 th 


from the e 
adjacent to Beloit, but it shows the fine sch 


spirit in our 


year Several f these ire 


untr 


ommunitv 


In 1m we should not try to do t 
much restricting, if our superintendent is 
able. If he not, better find another \ 
nterested and pable } rd who tric to hold 
their school mong the be ean om ean eff 
cient superintendent If disinterested and 
eapable they in restrict f ih an extent that 
they will discourage and ruin their superinte 


dent, as well as their school system 


Only ag 
give thei 


r time 


eehool } iT 


gressive 
and ability 
members. 


Study your problen is you do your ow 
husiness and keep uur publie echoole 11)-¢ 


date. Tt ic worth while 


Consolidated School Retrenchment 


Lynn E. Castle, Superintendent of Schools, Albert City, Iowa. 


Last month I heard a man who is a national 
“Our farmer folk 
lay hold of a new idea rather slowly 
thes are 
He was app 


leader in rural education say, 
and when 
they finally accept it, mighty slow to 


this to the feel 


upon r 


let go of it.” ving 


ing of poverty which has come iral com 


the farmer’s financial 


eff 


result of 
distress, and especially to the 
has had 


schools. 


munities as a 
ect this feeling 
the of our consolidated 


upon support 


There was a fairly widespread demand for re 
trenchment in consolidated school expenditures 


last year. This demand, for the most part, did 
board members, but from 
hard-pressed farmer taxpay within the dis 
tricts, who felt that the consolidated school was 


costing more they afford to 


not come from schoo! 
ers 
could 


than pay. 


farmer’s 
last 
idea is 


Although prices are hetter and the 


financial sky has cleared somewhat since 


summer, the rnertia of the hard times 


great. If past experience is any guide, we 


may be certain that the boards of consolidated 
en 31] 
WIil 


] 
SCNOO} 


school districts face a demand for retrench 


again next 
This 


unanimous, but it will be just as in 


ment in summer 


demand. will 


expense 


when taxes are estimated. 
not be as 
sistent. and he tter organized than 


What if this talk about 


in further 


a year ago. 


retrenchment results 
consolidated achoo] 
There is much to be lost, 


from the standpoint of the boys and girls of 


reductions in 
support next year? 


the farm community. The consolidated schools 


by fair salaries have drawn into their service 


many of the best teachers in every state in 


Drast ic reduet ions will 


schools Bs a broad 


the last few ve 
many of the ae 


“urs 
to the eity 


needs, t! 


curriculum which meets community 
consolidated sehools have ealled baek ma! 
farm bovs and girls into the school for a bett: 
life preparation. Drastie retrenchment me 


“a narrowed service to these young people at 
of them from sch 


their con 


the elimination of 
with the 
munities in future years. In extreme cases 
for take the forn 
of a petition for the dissolution of the conse 
it did in a 


many 


consequent yreat loss to 


demand retrenchment will 


dated district, as number of cas 
last year. 
State Taxation a Remedy. 
The real remedy, the extension of the state 


taxing fair proportion 0! 


system to 


TAISeG A 








ol support by some sort of state tax, cannot 
applied in time to give relief during the 
the long run, all the 
follow the lead of the 
es which raise a goodly fraction of 
vir school support by a state tax, for such a 
the 
tem much taxable property escapes through 


xt school year. In 


tes are certain to 


t 


how 


ix exempts no one, while under local 


nder-assessment or through local exemption 
ducements offered to keep certain large busi 
interests in the local community. 
But uncertain, 
nd the demand for local school tax reductions 
] 


to be met by consolidated boards be 


tax legislation is slow and 


have 


the next school year. 


ir parts of a program presented here for 


re the beginning of 
i c fo 
rresting the inertia of retrenchment agitation 

olve both publicity and downright economy 


Publicity for the real values of the school, un 
ecompanied by a program of strict economy, 
not satisfy the hard pressed farmer tax 
ver Qn the other hand, such reductions as 
be made in the expense budget by prac 
ng economy and good management will not 
‘fv him next year, unless he is thoroughly 
rmed and educated as to the values whieh 


children of 


his community are receiving 
vhat he pays. What, then, must school 
rds and superintendents do to prevent a 


ird step in consolidated sehool adminis 


next vear{ They 


Imust combine a pro 
rram of economical administration with a cam 
to edueate the community to a knowledge 


he real values which the school tax is buy 


they can continue to sel] 


consolidated sehool to. the 


inity. Many school boards — stopped 


"as soon as the vote for b iilding bonds 


ed. Such a policy is dangerous. to 

fare in these times. A good salesman 

t he must keep on selling after the 

er tas the gp d Ile talks values. He 

n to the service he is giving. He 

il the customer stay su tied with his 
Selling the Schools. 

, dated school boards and s iperintend 

‘ the cor solidated chool to the 

tv as thes have never sold it: before 

ipreerinite ident must take the lead. Ile is 

d to do this If the instruction in his 

pl ducing results, he must let the tax 

know it. Of course, the parents will ob 


uli the children, but it is “aiso 


etl many of the real results being attained 
e modern school ro indiscovered by the 
nity unless the Supe rintendent and 
hers make it a part of their business to 


ertise these results. If the improved mit thod 


teaching spelling produces v5S per cent 
ency, the tirures testifying to that fact 


ght to be on the front page of the county 
papers. If the standard 
it two years in the consolidated 
ibled the reading comprehension and speed 
the average 


nd loeal show 


tests 
school has 
boy or girl of the community, 
® men who pay for the school ought to know 
funda 


meas 


Inerease in speed and accuracy in 


nental arithmetic ean be 


operations of 
red and the results given wide publicity. Re 
uember that these are some of the things which 
re actually being done in nine out of ten of 
ir consolidated schools because we have better 
vachers, trained to do these things. The tax 
‘yers should know this. Short talks at public 
itherings, simply drawn 
vhere they can be studied by 


placed 
who visit 
choo] during community meetings and social 


charts and 


those 


itherings, exhibits of manual arts and pen 





uanship, articles by the superintendent or 
board members in the local paper, a school 
paper published on the mimeograph by the 











‘der pupils of the high school as a part of the 
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J . . a oe ‘2u rece 
These craps she® Unet great gain hes been made in unceretancing of what ie 
read The pupiie in our echowl ere taught how to get the thought froe the 
printed page ur teachers are trained to teech reading by the most up-to-date 
we te 
BIG PUBLICITY MATERIAI 
English work, in which the best English pro 
d ietions of the hhigeh school may be published. 


as well as live sehool news of all sorts thes 
being used 
’ bringing the 
work of the consolidated school home to the 


that he 


wre oa fe w of the le vices which are 


hy sucect ssful Slip rinte nade nts in 


marvelous 
the 
figures in 


what 
tax dollar in 
The 


Table | were published in the local paper and 


taXpaper so nay see 


values he is getting for his 


way of superior instruction. 
in a mimeographed report to the patrons by 
the writer as a part of the program of adver 
tising the work of the school. The table shows 
progress in reading as measured by the Monroe 
Silent Reading tests. Copies run off on the 
mimeograph with appropriate explanation were 
passed out at a school program one evening 
and a brief discussion opened on the degree of 


Improvement shown in the last two years. 
DOLLARS PER PUPSL - TOTAL YEARLY EXPENSE * 
MEDIAN OF SCHOOLS OF LESS THAN 200 PUPIL 

1921-1922 


$ 106.94 


1922-1925 


MEDIAN OF SOHOOLS OF MORE THAN 200 PUPILS 
1921-1922 § 89.35 


91.955 


to22-19258 6 


¢) Total of the four items shown above. 
These are not 


Does not include 
new equipment, debt service or luildinges. etrictly 


yearly eapense. 


RETRENCHMENT IN IOWA CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOLS IN 1921-22 AND 1922-23. 


FIG. 2 
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Community Service Valuable. 

We can sell the big idea of the school best 
of all through community service, for here we 
reach the taxpaying patron most directly and 
let him feel that the school is “doing things.” 
Replies of 270 superintendents of consolidated 
schools to a questionnaire sent out by the lowa 
State Teachers College’ shows that the follow- 
ing activities have been successful in more than 
90 per cent of the communities where tried: 
Literary societies. 
Community Play Day 
Community picnics 
Community centers 
Community base ball 
High school orchestra 
Community reception 

for teachers 
High school plays 


Declamatory contests 

May festival 

Community Plays 

Mother and Daughter 
banquets 

Corn shows 

Girls’ Reserves 

Boys pioneer program 

Track meets and field 


Father and Son ban- days 
quets Farm Bureau 
High school parties Fall Festival and 


Camp-Fire Girls 
School-home program 
Other activities which have been successfully 
carried on but which were not printed in the 
above questionnaire are: 
Community basket ball Exhibit at county fair 
Industrial Art exhibits High school and com- 
Football munity singing 
Student government High school glee club 
Community club Community Bible class 
High school debates “All-Dads’ Day” 
High school student as- Letter club for athletes 
sociation Community gymnasium 
School Paper Community parties 
High school basketball School art exhibit 
Community fire depart- Hiking club for girls 


school fair. 


ment Agriculture and Home 
Exhibit at State fair Economics judging 
Annual teams 
Town men’s banquet All community school 
High school band day 


Community chorus 
Grade programs 
Box socials 
These and 
legitimate 
Here the 
see, hear, feel, 
that the ducing results. 
sell the big idea of the 


Community athletics 

Radio club 

Community fair 

have their 
consolidated school. 

support the school can 


and taste 


many other activities 


center in the 
taxpayers who 
and smell evidence 
We must 
eonsolidated school by a 
community 


ves, 
school is pr 
broad 


program of service. 


Elimination of Waste. 


In the second place, consolidated school 


boards, through the active cooperation of the 
superintendent, their 


and eliminate waste expense. 


must serutinize school 


No 
conscientiously planned, remember 


that the consolidated sehool is new. There are 


organizat lon 
matter how 


manvy Weak spots n the 
of study 

tendents and teachers who know little of com- 
munity needs. 


organization. Courses 


are planned by newly arrived superin 


often a chance for a 
the school building. 
The question is, how we can discover the weak 
spots in our organization. 


There is 


more economical use of 


A simple tiguring of unit costs will help us. 
We can tind out what it is costing per pupil 
for overhead expense of running the building, 
for instance. We can be certain what it costs 
per pupil to teach each subject in the high 
school, and what it costs to give a year of school 
to each boy and girl in the grades. Knowing 
this, we can compare our unit costs with the 
median cost of the same unit in other schools 
of the same class to see if we are higher or 
lower than the central tendency. We can esti- 
mate the value of each subject in the light of 
community needs, in comparison with its cost 
and the cost of any other subject which might 
be taken in its place, and choose that which 
gives the greatest human value for the money 
spent. We cannot do this without knowing 
costs. 


Report 


‘Annual Conference of Consolidated Schools, | 
Preachers 


of Committee on Curriculum. lowa State 
College, 1922. Mimeographed, 44 pages 





; 
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It is not hard to compute unit costs. Any 
superintendent can know with little trouble 
what is being spent for each item in the school 
budget. The computation is simple after these 
facts are gathered. ‘To find operation expense, 
one must first have the total amount being 
spent for operation of the building, including 
janitor, janitor’s supplies, coal, light and water, 
in short all expense which helps run the build 
ing for the current year. ‘These are costs which 
fluctuate little with inerease or decrease in en 
rollment or attendance. The sum of these costs 
may be divided by the number of pupils, which 
for comparative purposes may be taken as the 
average of, or half-way point between, the total 
enrollment and the average daily attendance 
for the current period. Division by the number 
of pupils gives the cost of operation per pupil 
for the year. It seems fair to divide this cost 
equally among all pupils from primary to high 
school senior, since all must be warmed, housed 
and supplied with approximately the same 
amount of fresh air. 

We can compare ope ration cost per pupil 
with the median of other schools of our own 
size, to see if we are strikingly higher or lower. 
Table II includes the median operation cost of 
104 Iowa consolidated schools in 1921-1922, and 
of 68 Iowa schools in the present school year, 
1922-1923. We want our operation costs as 
low as is consistent with sanitation and safety 
to pupils and property. We can save here by 
budgeting all miscellaneous items carefully and 


ordering in quantity, by requiring competitive 


bids on all the larger items such as ¢ al, paper, 
floor preparation, ete., and by empl ving a 
janitor who is willing to cooperate in reducing 
operation cost to a minimum. One superin 
tendent last year, by a candid statement of the 
situation enlisted the pupils also in a whole 
hearted campaign to cut ope ration expense ior 
the sake of helping their parents to maintain 
the school. 

Instruction Costs and Faculty Organization. 

Waste may often be uncovered in instruction 
costs. The cost of teaching each pupil in the 
grades for one year may be found by dividing 
the yearly salary of the teacher plus the in- 
struction material furnished, by the number of 
pupils in the grade, and adding the yearly op 
eration cost per pupil. This unit cost per year 
depends, of course. on two factors, the salary 
paid and the number of pupils in the room, 
and it takes no account of the lowered q ality 
of instruction which is sure to follow if either 
factor operates to cut instruction cost too low. 
Cost accounting will do littl good here except 
to show whether the school is markedly higher 
or lower than the median school of its class. 
The number of pupils being handled by a single 
regulated by 


special promotions in our smaller schools, re 


teacher must be judiciously 
membering, however, that too free use of this 
method is likely to lower the quality of in 
struction as much as the right amount of such 
promotion will increase it. Our most impor 
tant problem here is to know the maximum 
number of pupils which each individual teacher 
1 


ean handle efhciently ind hold each class to 


the maximun ze so far as possible. 

In the hig Cl nstructional waste may 
he ty 1] to faulty rganization 
It is poor tion to pay $65 a year to 
teach a pu} training while we pay 
only $15 a f English, unless we can 
be certain he get n three times the 
value out of the costs often vary 
more than this betwe in the same 
high school. In a recent riter gave 
figures showing the cost per f each sub 
rect before and after reorganiza f the high 


E., “Cutting Consolidated School 
Board Journal, May, 1922, pp 
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YEARLY & NSE IN DOLLARS PER PUP: 
® ATE 100LS r E THAN 200 P 
AST YEAR MEDIAN 3 1921 22 
Por . i 
A etre $ 65 WRGS A See woe. 
Por i. a 
a $ 26.5 aR 
For ” eoue ‘ y y J 
EA MEDIAN 2 ° 1923 
Por i ® 
RRR eA 
oo 
’ A 
for tie ‘ a 


CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS OF OVER 200 PUPILS 


‘ “* CE Oo Rieer sre” 
roo ZZ 
rt $2 PPA 
— »s208 
FIG COST OF LOWA CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 
These costs ire easy tT determine. It seems 


fa r to d vide t] e te ac} ( r’s time into « iol t parts 


or periods in the average consolidated school 
where seven periods of high scho vork ‘ 
the rule. The « 1 period may credited 
to outside ae tie ected t chool 
Divide the salary the te eC} ‘ t for 
subjec r ring . ( 3 period kor 
double period bjeets divide by four stead of 
eight After adding the year quota of class 
room supp mate rnished | the 
vou | ‘ he ! n cost f ft] snhiect 
for the entire vear The cost per puy nd 
| dividing | th eC} Duy tl 
cla and ddit th 1 It ‘ t t per 
pupil for the tem I e- tl tr the 
ear] pe cost per pul : d al 
Phes« lit t ¢ et « be com 
pared and the nsidered the light 
of their « 1 then ( tl t t the 
communit 
Building Curriculum Wisely. 

The most common waste here comes 
small elass ind rt ed planni ‘ 
f : fF , { 
teachers very few electives « be offered, but 


a much better chance for variety may be had 
if some subjects are alternated from year to 
year. This means that the course of study 
must be planned and earried out with little 
change over a yp riod of three years or more 
so that the students who plan to fill out th 
courses with subjects which are offered every 
alternate year may not be dis ippointed. Super 
intendents should plan ind present courses for 


approval, but school boards must hold the right 


of guardianship over the course of study to the 
extent that irrational change which wreck t} 


plans of pupils already enrolled may not be 
made. 


In b iild ne a high choo curriculum to fit 
community needs, the cost of teaching each 
subject ought to be taken into eareful consid 


eration. We must first meet state requirements 
as laid dow After that is done, the super 

tendent must select those subjects which give 
the greatest human value for reasonable cost 
per pupil. He can know approximately how 


certain subject 1f it 


many students will eleet 


is offered as elective, ind thus determins its 


cost. Comparison of these costs in the light 
of the value of the s bject n life outside the 
school should be the determining factor. Not 
always the cheapest, but the greatest value for 


the money should be sought. That reealls. of 


course, the large personal element which makes 
up so great a part of such values as we here 


speak of “buying” and brings up the problem 


of personnel management. 

The third great factor in real school economy 
is the employment and management of the 
teachers. Though the teacher makes or ruins 
the school, 
school, we know that as a rule we select most 
Selec- 
tion of teachers is a part of administration in 
which hundreds of dollars of real value may be 


lost for the community by the judg- 


especially the small consolidated 


of our teachers by the sheerest chance. 


gained or 
ment or lack of judgment on the part of those 
who do the selecting. The quality of the 
teacher has just enough relation to the salary 
he demands to be misleading. It is a truism 
that good teachers are cheap at any price, pro- 
vided you know a good teacher when you find 
one. It goes without saying that the super- 
intendent should nominate his teachers, for he 
must stand responsible for their suecess or 
failure. He ean do away with favoritism and 
political considerations and strive to keep the 
good teachers in his system, eliminate the poor 
ones and keep tenure and pay proportionate to 
etheieney. B it how shall he be reasonably cer 
tain of his selection of suitable teachers for the 


vacancies occurring from time to time in his 


strators may learn from the 


experience of business concerns the importance 


tT caret selection of workers, and some of the 
methods used in the modern personnel office 
re not Mut oT place 1n tie employment oT teach- 


ers In the tirst place, the superinte nd nt must 


know what k nd of a teacher he wants for each 


position. A earef “job an ilysis” of the place 
to be filled will show what qualifications are 
necessary to success in the particular position 
inder consideration. A summer school group 
of 25 consolidated school superintendents re- 
eently cnose S thie eneral Characteristics nee- 
essary Tor success of a teacher in consolidated 
scl s, health, character, disciplinary ability, 
teaching ib aS SI vn by results, and atti- 
tude toward pupils, parents and associates 
Analys Ss oO] the particulal position involves 


i 
a 
= 


of personality will 
et mm we W th thre pupils of the age to be 
taught? What is the minimum of technical 
training and experience which may safely be 
trusted n this p ice ¢ What specitie types of 
training are necessary / Yther things being 
equal, Is technieal training and experience in 
this particular job to be valued more _ highly 
than the right type of personality, or less? 
What social standards of the community must 
be met by the teacher in ord r to succeed ¢ 
What is the attit ide 


toward 


toward chureh work, 


dancing. toward outside 


interests, 
toward moral and social habits of the teachers 
who work in the community? Such a thought 
Ful | ie minute factors which make 
or suecess or failure in the position will leave 
in the mind of the s ip rintendent a reasonably 


clear picture ol the person wanted in each in- 


The next thing is to find the teacher who 
Ils the bill, and to know when one has found 
requires a longer time 
ind considerably more trouble than the average 
superintendent spends upon it. <A_ brief list, 
hurried off in earbon copy to near-by colleges 
and agencies, cd scribing each position in half 
a dozen words may bring suitable teachers, but 
the chances are against such good luck. We 
must do more than this if we would be good 
“buyers” for our districts. Choosing teachers 
who “tit” is a matter of individual selection. 
It cannot be done by rule of thumb. A broad 
The teach- 


acquaintance 18 a great asset hie re, 





ne 
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me 
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ers best adapted to their positions are most 
often those selected from personal knowledge 
the superintendent has had of their work in 
Next 


known candidate in the classroom. THe Scuoon 


other schools. best is a visit to the un 
BoarD JOURNAL recently published a very stim 
of 


teachers’ which gives SIX points to be eonsid 


ulating article on personnel management 


ered in the selection of successful teachers. In 
substance they are as follows: 

1. Extend the time for getting 
the likely Have 
one interview if possible, and under different 


acquainted 


with candidate. more than 


circumstances. 


2. Have as many people pass on the fitness 


of the eandidate as possible, including those 
who know something of the place to be filled. 
a. Base selection on factors relevant to sue 


cess in the position vacant, and disregard irrel 
evant factors. 


t+. Standardize your interview. Have a 
specific group of questions you ask every can 
didate. 


then b 


receive 
the 


the answers 


of 


Variations in 
the 


you 
will result differences in 
candidates. 

5. Take pains to find out the amount of in 
formation the eandidate has about teaching 
itself. 
character and 


ad 


6. Inquire carefully into 
point of vie 


} 
the candidates. lo 


le att tude, pupose 


terviews vith acquaintances common to th 
ndidates and the superintendent are best. A 
nfidential letter providing space for careful 


ra by mutual acquaintances is valuabk 
vnere pel nal talks al it th ( indidate 3 can 
ry eld But Dr Knight’s seeond point 
here; get the opinior is Many people 
possible 
Economy of Quality in Teaching. 
\ t s process t kes time. Suitable teachers 
ni ( ind during the last tv weeks o 
May or of August Che superintendent should 
pal his business t vear round 
( é kout for te ers and have in 
pecitie posit s likely to be vacant 
, rp .  aslent 
p rly the year as bl 
lit ( lid I 
ird vuld sor t 
n ! e son ‘ nse It ter f end 
OO r railroad re for pel | terviews 
tn tea ers 1 thell vn ¢ I I a 
te $5000 on the wrong group of teacher 
n by correspon ’ l am luding th 
eA r sele I rt r 
: economy because I am convinced that 
phazard methods of choosing teachers ar - 


ind girls of our consolidated schools. It is no 
ther a matter of choosing good teachers 
ind leaving bad one The real task is that of 
find the peculiar ty] f te er who will f 
to 1 particular job your district or ow 
ina eed there The large number of teach 
rs fail in one place and sueceed in another 
testitie to the eorrectness of this analysis of 
the problem It is beeause I believe the most 
7 e icher is not ilw iVvs the h nest pr ed 


r ! ireful se tio {f the teachin 
( | ny propo il 1 reduce tre lk vel 
eaches ilaries, unless it is accon ed b 
i tl igh-going program of teacher selection 
su here outlined, cannot fail to be dan 
~ kool a id public ve lf i! In tie long 
ru tter salaries will draw better teachers 
} } , 
' equ lv true th it the s« 0] \ nm the 
Frederick B., and Franzen, Raymond H 
I Management of the Teaching Staff Amer 
Board Journal, July, 1921, pp. 36-37, ane 
\ 1921, pp. 438-45 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 





(Iowa Medians 


~ Same schools as Table II) 








"Are neolidated schoole distributing their income differently 
between the various items of expense tt y did la ear?" 
“Are they eucceeding in cuttir 6 avor of an 
increase in the mount spe 
(These graphe include strictly yearly expense, leaving the 
items of new equipment, debt service and buildings outside the circie), 
1 THE SMALLER HOOLS - L THAN 200 PUP 
T EAR - 1922-23 
11.5 
er a : 
12.5% * 
s a < 8 
Vata 
4.54 26.1% 
2 T LARGER S LS - WORE THAN 200 PUPILS 
LAST YEAR - 1921-22 THIS YEAR - 1922-25 
peration ’ rH 
10.6 & 
Se iiiec. 2.5% Sr) 5% 
Transportation a. 
20.8 % 24.7 & 
iG. 4 A COMPARISON OF COST DISTRIBUTION 
1921-22 AND 1922-23 
est selective machinery and which takes the 
‘ ’ : . 
most pains in selection of teachers W ll get the 
most satisfactory of all the candidates availabl 
t lary ot . lar 
for a given salary. Both gher salaries and 
better methods ot eno ns teacners should he 
tine iim otf ever district 


Some Dangerous Comparisons. 


| re f uurth tactor in combating retre nehme nt 


bait the ust I igures wW ch show the com 
mon practice of other schools. We ought not 
t reget t ns { emulation. What the 
“other fellow” is pending for schools often 
argues for a more liberal p rh not 
ilway true Sometime ires tur! K on 
ne firurer” y 1 JUS ) te if the re 
sult de ad | rd ild use mparative 
ict | rer t rthy t 
f gaining better | support and quieting 
injust ¢1 rd il poliey, 
ind ft this ¢ a t t = hy ng that 
ther sel d Ss are mar gy ah id in the 
same dit i \ rhe | il d trict Wil 
do mu t I 1 ‘ ectors a 
e} pI W hil 1 indiseriminate 

s tier t : $ yver thie cor 
munity would th n shot 
ind powder t i h rd, a careful 
l | su u the 
cho . made a positive help toward 
rallying su rt W t ution the facts 
n Table Il are giv In February and again 
n Nove Mmbel 1922 the vriter sent ut ques- 
ho lires t er oO uperintendents of con 
solidated sc] n I i sking for an temized 
t of vear enditur Data for the year 
19Y1-1922 1 trom 104 s ls and 
for 1922-19 m 6S In both cases 
( ! rt I enlyv distril 
ited I 1 as to size and 
length ! I I ( ~ that the median 
" anne , soueennevannennns 


FACTS FOR PROSPECTIVE 

Teachers are plentiful, but their qualifications 
are not so high as they might be. Now the prob- 
lem has come to be one of the selection of the 
best qualified. Pupils who entered the fifty-six 
normal schools of the state this year are said to 
have been “woefully lacking in knowledge of sub- 
jects they expect to teach to children after a 
year’s teacher training’. The normal schools 
were created to make good teachers, and, if the 
normal school students are not fitted for teach- 
ers, they should be so informed by the proper 
authorities, who should see that they never reach 
the schoolroom.—Wilmington, O., Journal. 


wie Tn ' ' wie anaeenatoacconers 
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figures computed may be taken as a fairly ac 
of 


management in 


curate measure the current practice in ex 


pense the consolidated schools 
of Towa. 

From these replies an attempt was made to 
(1) What is the num- 
ber of dollars per pupil being spent for each 
of 


instruction, operation and transportation, by the 


answer three questions: 
the main items of yearly expense, namely, 


median consolidated school of over 200 pupils, 
ind by the median consolidated school of less 
than 200 pupils, for the last two school years? 
(2) How is the yearly expense divided between 
? (3) What is the nature and actual 
amount of retrenchment which has taken place 
consolidated The last 
is probably the most useful conclusion to place 


these items 


in these Iowa schools ? 


before the 


taxpayers who are talking irrational 
retrenchment for next year. The figures in 
Table II show that the average reduction this 


year in the amount spent per pupil for adminis- 


tration and instruction was only 5.3 percent, 


while in operation there was a 3.3 percent in 
crease in consolidated schools of over 200 pupils. 


In schools of less than 200 pupils the reductions 


wer in administration and instruec- 


2.25 percent 
and 8.3 
f the widespread retrenchment talk last year 
and the belief 


tion percent in operation. In spite 


popular in many places that 
neighboring 
actual back- 


dministration 


huge reductions had been made by 


chools, these figures show the 


that 
steps in local school were 


rare and negligible in amount, coming chiefly 
of 


reductions. 


buildings 
Ln 


drop in operation costs can 


Ope ration 
than in teachers’ salary 


fact, much of the 


probably be traced to lower prices in coal and 


supplies. 


The answers to questions (1) and (2) are 
ven in Tables Il and III. Use may be made 
f the median amounts being spent by the 


senoois reporting, to the board, 


their 


superin- 


tendent and patrons whether pupils are 


being given equal opportunity with those of the 
average community. If comparison shows that 
they are not, publicity of these figures may help 
n a can on for better school upport. Like 
e the supe! ntendent may use the median 
listributions shown in the circle graphs, Table 
LII, to determine ther too large a proportion 
revenue is being swallowed up by operation 

{ r transportation, leaving too little for 
nstruction, the 1 vork of the school. Low 
yp ration St coupled with high instruction 
ught to indicate a superior school from 

t! | f real education provided of 
urse ft the instru n money is buying 
vhat it should. (The personal element is so 
Important here that it must ilways be kept in 


mind even when we attempt to reduce our prob 


lem to mathematies.) Publicity of these distri 
bution raphs might he lp a campaign tor higher 
salaries or more t el] 

The four part f the program I have at 
tempted to out e for arresting the inertia of 
retre Mm t tation in consolidated schools 
n ( , pub and downright economy. 

l Sell the big lea of the consolidated 

hool, by making pu the results of superior 
nstru 1 and | rl ig out a broad pro 
ran community sel 

4 Scrutinize the school organization and cut 

1 te. Here, as in the first, the superin 
tendent, as a trained educator, must take th 
lead 

3. Select with exhaustive care the t 4 
staff, ind count the cost of the « teache 
n | to the vs and girls as well \ 

} Use jud 1s the parative 

regarding the comn practice of other 
' 13 a means of enlisting the co-operation 
taxpayers in the rd’s financial policy. 
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The Organization of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction 


Fred Engelhardt, Assistant Dean, University of Pittsburgh. 


The attention of the whole country has been 
attracted by the advanced educational program 
initiated in Pennsylvania. During the past 
three years education has been given more pub 
he consideration than in any period ot Pennsy| 
The suecess of this 


related to the 


vania history. program is, 


no doubt, very closely organi 
zation of the department of public instruction 
and the functions. It 


thought that an outline of the present organiza 


way in which it was 


tion of this department might be of special 


interest at this time. 
The superintendent of public instruction, Dr. 
Thomas E. 


was given a rather free hand in 


Finegan, appointed in June, 1919, 
the re-organi 
zation of the departme nt for a more useful and 
more effective public service, He entered upol 
his new task with foresight, courage and vigor. 
Certain constitutional provisions and existing 
laws, the modification of which would not have 
met with popular favor, made it impossible for 
the superintendent to carry out fully his plans 


With the defeat of 


as originally contemplated. 


the constitutional convention of 1921, certain 
changes in organization anticipated could not be 


leaving the 
1919-1920 and 


the following diagram. 


made, thus organization as 


oriy 


nally developed in illustrated in 


General Organization. 


A state department of education, like any 
other state office, exists primarily for public 
service, and its existence can only be justified 
by the effectiveness of the service rendered 


The results produced by such an organization 
skill 
large measure on. the 
whole. On this 


made in the working 


do not depend alone on the ability and 

of the staff, 

organization of the office as a 
effort 

out of the organzation plans to relieve the pro 

staff of all unnecessary detail so that 

maximum effort be de 


voted to the specific profess onal work for which 


but in a 


account every was 


fessional 


their time and might 


they were held responsible. 


The superintendent of publie instruction is 


appointed for a period of four years by the 
Governor, who likewise appoints the state coun 
eil of 


members. 


education, a board consisting of nin 
The defeat of the constitutional con 
vention put off to some future date the desired 
plan of having the superintendent or commis 
sioner appointed by the council. The various 
responsibilities and duties placed by law upon 
the superintendent through the state council of 
education for the supervision and administra 
tion of the public schools have been differenti 
ated and organized in the department of public 
The 
leaves all other appointments and the responsi 


bility for 


instruction law, with minor exceptions, 


the organization necessary to render 


the service « ntirely in the hands of the superin 
tendent. The organization of the department is 


as follows 


De puty 


law there are 


Unde r the 


two deputy superintendents, 


Superintendents present 
and 
third deputy 
The first 


the responsibility for co 


plans for a superintendent have 


been made. deputy has been assigned 
rdinating the work in 
ision of uni 


higher education and the super 


versity extension education. The second deputy 
has been assigned the field of secondary educa 
tion and to co-ordinate the activities 
ind publie secondary schools. The third deputy 
will have complete charge of the 
field. 


ementary 


in private 


work in the 


Work of the 


Administration 


Bureaus. 
This 


complete charge of the administration of the 


Bureau bureau has 


main functions is to 


department. One of its 
relieve the staff of all such detail as might in 
terfere with the effective performance of their 


around 
it effects 
an administrative machinery by means of which 
all the activities of the 


Acting as a hub 


which the whole department revolves, 


professional duties. 


are eco-ord 
ottce 
initiative of the 


department 


making an ettcient business 


with the 


nated, thus 


without interfering 


several staff members. In other words, it acts 


as a service bureau handling all mail, incoming 
and outgoing; is held responsible for all funds 
appropriated to the Department; furnishes all 


supplies, printing, mimeographing and multi 


graphing ; and emp! vs all stenographe rs and 


clerks. 
On the 
for all such 
school 
the department by 
It gathers, tabulates and interprets all 


ls he ld responsible 


general 


prof ssional side it 


problems In finance and 


administration as may be pre sented to 


supe rintendents and school 
boards. 
statistical avoiding duplica 


data In this way 


tions. It supervises the finances of the fourteen 
State normal schools and acts as a clearing house 


for sending partment 


Lo speak 


represt ntatives of the Le 
meetings, institutes, ete. 
Attendance Chis 


with the gene ral enforcement of the 


at public 


Bureau bureau has to do 


itte nd ince 


Pension Administration. 

Retirement Bureau—This bureau is charged 
with the supervision and direction of the work 
involved in carrying out the provisions of the 
retirement law. 

Rural Education 


charge of the field of 


bureau is in 


This 


rural education, dealing 


Bureau 


with the problems of consolidation; the courses 


of study for rural schools and giving general 
direction to the improvement of rural educa 


tion. 
School Buildings Bureau 


on all school building plans. 


This bureau passes 

It supplies plans 
and specifications for standard buildings where 
such are desired and rendering such service in 
the selection of school building sites and school 
building Surveys as may bn desired by the local 
school districts. 

Professional This 
license S for the practice of medicine and dentis 
It likewise 


Bureau bureau issues all 


try. conducts examinations and 
evaluates all secondary credentials for those an 
ticipating the practice of such professions that 
require licenses in Pennsylvania. 

ial Educat on This 


field of supervising 


bureau h is 
the schools 


Spe ( Bure au 
been assigned the 
n state aided institutions maintained for the 
blind 


also directs the « 


ind ither ce fect Ve ch ldre nh ‘| he bureau 


in public 


rvanizution of Clas 5 


schools for the mentally and physically retarded 


Teacher Bureau—This bureau has supervision 


1 


over the teacher training and 


Smith Llughes ict, 


in normal schools, 


the work done unde r the 


The bureau likewise has charge of tthe issuance 
of all ecertiticates of teaching in pubhe schools 
within the State. The Department also oper 


utes a te ache r place ment service n the t che rs 


bureau, making it possible for superintendents 





























; and school boards to get in touch with compe 
laws, issuance of all work certificates and th a 
: 1 | ¢ ] tent teachers. This service is rendered free i 
supervision of the taking of school census. 7 
Health B This | has 1 ee 
j . ' _ 
eaith puredu Lis mreau has een orgban , . ' . 
' ; Vocational Bureau—This bureau charged 
zed to supervise and direct the organization of : . 1] : : 
‘ 1 od healt] with the supervision of all vocational schools 
the work in physical education, health eduea , , . , 
) tiie eonducted under the Smith-Hugh ind Stat 
tion, nutrition and publie school nursing Pdtited an Wie Cae 
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ustifying a Bond Issue‘for School Purposes 


John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin. 





es, as well as individuals, should obligations, it would seem that comparatively Ill. Accessibility of Present Plant. 
possible meet current expenses from little difficulty would be experienced in the issu- The following outline is suggested to those 
ies. When feasible all school ex- ance of bonds for school purposes. However, who are planning to make a survey of the school 
uld come out of the annual school _ since the right of taxation does and in a democ- plant in any city. 
Despite the desirability of this prac racy must remain the possession of the consti- I. Condition of Present Plant. 
: “ae Neve . 
urrent revenues are inade tuency, this is not always the case. Popular A. Playgrounds, 
, j , gre B. Buildings. 
s tor certain essential pinion does not always run in strict accordance 
ae ae we losirabl ; II. Adequacy of Present Plant. 
wrroer rcs 2 ’ Ors " hat 3 at MQrTs » < ‘ g > > - 
1] r increase in local with what is m desirable and a supe rinte mK A. Playgrounds measured by such elements as 
ird yn [In recogn ent must be able to prove the urgency of a bond 1. Number of square feet per pupil. 
1 the states have enacted ssue proposed for school purposes. 2. Provisions for different sports. 
a ees hie a. Football. 
: ea “ie preg ae vine : accepted that bonds should be b. Baseball. 
i to issue bonds for schoo! sued only when a program of capital outlay is e. Basketball (Outdoor courts) 
mr re 7 } , r } ° ° ; ; "oc sac , 
priviiege o1 nhoating nv yived,. it at once becomes evident that the B. Buildings as me asured by 
na ; 9] y = > 1 . . ° Se : ine Seore Cz 
ded to lo mmunities proposal of a bond issue for school purposes im- La chool Building ore ( ard 
n attached to th ; ° build 2. The per cent of children enrolled who 
Th Abba CTE ) rhe es the re O “Ww site Ww rs . 
n nee t ne w ites, ne be julldings or attend school in annexes or temporary 
money thus raised ma lditions, or new equipment. Needless to say buildings. 
‘ \ y i [, most of necessary to make a detailed study in order 3. The per cent of classes in the elemen 
1 th fact that bonds to determine wherein the present plant is defi- tary school having fewer than forty 
, ( hould } h th eer pupils enrolled. 
‘ient ynditions sho » sue ‘ » de- ; : 
' etaaiae 1ould be such that the de 4. The per cent of high school attending 
ey al eded red study could be made by the local school school for a half-day session only be 
J ithorities. Sometimes, however, great dissen cause of inadequate housing facilities. 
‘ 5 ‘a3 . _ or dienes 
ir ( r improve sion has arisen over such elements as the loca- 5. Failure of the s hool to offer such 
' . > as > uid , ‘ courses as manual training, home eco- 
1 equipments, and the re on 0 proposed new buliding, the size ot nomics, commercial work, etc., because 
| lebtedne In ar tt te, ete. In such cases a group of disin of inadequate housing arrangements. 
titled. “The Retirement terested non-resident educational experts should 6. Failure of the school participating in 
; 1] : a] ; baseball, basketball, swimming, and 
h peared in th be ealled upon to make the study. : 
; gymnastics because of the lack of a 
ont L Boar Kens rdt in “A School Building Program gymnasium or swimming pool. 
1 by for Cities.” ; presented an excellent plan for III. Accessibility 
: 1 . 1 9° f Navor es / tie BNelde ac aie 
ntifie development of a school building A. wine 5 Sa and Athletic Fields, as meas 
, , : ; ured by 
1 out progran Jecause of the thoroughness of this a , 
nde Because of the th a 1. Proximity to school buildings. 
; we Se oe tudy an exhaustive treatment of this procedure 2. Proximity to residence of pupils. 
ttempted. Regardless of who eval- B. Buildings. 
. Yo . ‘le Sess af : . 
t e efficiency of a school plant there are 1. Per cent of pupils living within one 
hicl hould } ‘ven ri fourth mile, one-half mile, three 
ret I or tems whic sno e give ) | . - 
; ; A names I fourths mile, one mile, more than one 
mary consideration, namely: mile. 
e " 9 4 ¢ . ati ‘acilities 
Bie lition of Present Plant. 2. Transportation Facilities. 
i] Adequ f Present Plant. Although it is essential to prove the need of 
a proposed bond issue for school purposes, it 
even more essential to prove that the commun 
I Purposes for Which Money May Be Borrowed and Bonds Issued in Financing Schools ity ‘3 able to finance the propos d issue without 
cl cout serious inconvenience, or hazard to its credit 
ry c > = es = . . ) ° } 
P 2 ci : PS et 3 Séas As in the case in the evaluation of the plant, 
: 3 . s « = | Ne Cle , . 
: ; . : a ag eo 6 “este when circumstances demand it, tl hnancia 
. 2 3 - ~~ & : ° 
. “ : .° aa 8 ot Cf yg. 228 study should be made by a group of non-resi- 
> - » >. i o- So gkU°s ; ' 
- == - i _< oo a= wS a OE 3 dent, disinterested educational kpert Her 
- 55 we «6FSlCUSSlUE US : epee eae 
= >S pe SS SS Su es again, regardless of who make uch studies the 
= S- So 2 oS eahsa . ' . ; 
= s a a = ‘ $ SH j a5 82 3° g-°S== same technique should be employed 
x x x Some of the best measures of a community’s 
~ . - x ability to finance school building programs are 
: x x x X X X . per capita wealth (on true value basis), school 
X X 4 . ; 
. x x tax rate, total tax rate for municipal expendi 
Xx X xX X c : . : nia aiid boom ¢ . : 
x x x x xX x x tures, total and per capita expenditure for - 
x Xx X c tal outlay for schools, bonded debt, and the rela 
. X Xx x il l - I ’ sale 
x x x - tion of bonded debt to assessed value. Thes« 
x x Xx x . ft ‘ - at 
x X x x x x measures taken over a sufficient period of time 
x x ; will clearly show the general financial practice 
X x x Xx xX il clearl: ( ‘al aly 
X x f a community and its abil ty to finance the 
X xX X ; ° , . . 
. x X X x needed improvements in the school plant How 
2 * x = x x : ever, these facts taken nly tor the ymmunity 
: xX X x . which is in need of money are of relatively 
X Xx x x ¢ 
X x : little value. Any valid conclusions concerning 
x x - : x xX the ability tr a community to finance s hoo] 
‘ x x x Xx x x ~ build ng programs mu t be based n “Ompar 
\ x . , .* 
\ x X xX x sons with other communities sim ir probpiems 
Xx x x and of ¢ ble population and wealt} 
x X x | and of comparable population a ilth 
x X x X A . ’ 
~ \ X - Many studies have be: L mad I irger ym 
: - X x : X X munities on the bases suggested al ove, but fe 
x ittempts have beet mad t make accurats 
x X x X yore a 
i xX x X X - analyses ort the finan i ability I smaller con 
X x 4 ° . " ‘ 
X x x x - munities. One reason for this has beer 
. x x - ; difficulty encountered in obtaining rm 
x Xx X x coneerning the smaller communitlé | an- 
Xx : ; : ; 
‘ X x x x other has been that of neglect 
x x x X X oa eas 6 ON er. 
. x X x ‘Financial Statisties ern 
ment publication which fur fina il data 
Cake from MacDowell, Theodore I State vs. Local Control of Elementary Education, Bul f wities. does not 4 er m 
191 I S$. Bureau of Education, Corre i to 1921 : 
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munities having a populat yn of less than 30, 
000. However, the “State and City Section,” 
of the “Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
Supplement,” gives financial data for practically 
ill the communities in the United States hav 
ing a population of three thousand and over, 
[his publication is considered thoroughly reli 
able and is used extensively by business men 
It offers a wealth of material heretofore prac 
tically untouched by educators. 

Ihe negligence concerning the accurate study 
if a community’s ability to finance its school 
building program has been due partly to the 
fact that superintendents as a class have not 
been familiar with the sources of information 
and the technique involved in the scientific 
study of a community’s financial ability. The 
need for determining the financial policies o! 
small, as well as large communities, on the basis 
of fact rather than opinion is now clearly recog 
nized. 

It has been proposed that a survey be made o! 
the school building needs of Madison, Wiscon 
in. If it is decided that new buildings musi 
be erected it will be necessary to float a bond 

sue, The following study is pr sented con 
cerning the ability of M idison to finance a bond 
ssue for school purposes. ‘The particular facts 
gviven here ar of imp rtance only to those com 
munities to which they pertain. ‘The method o! 
procedure is applicable to any locality, and it 
hoped that this technique may be of some as 

stance to superintendents of small school sys 


tem in financing their schoo! building programs 
In making comparisons between communities 
t is best to use from fifteen to fifty cities which 


are approximate ly equ illy distributed as to geo 


graphical location and which are similar u 
population and wealth. Because of Madison’s 


very h oh per capita we ilth it is difficult to 
select cities comparable Lo M id son 1n ability LO 
finance bond issues. In 1921 only eight cities 
had a higher per capita wealth than Madison 
Of the 184 cities in the United States having 
a populat nm between thirty and ne hundred 
thousand at the close f 1921, only five had a 
higher per capita wt ilth on the basis of true 
valuation than Madison. Consequently in this 
study these five cities together with the five 


cities next to Madison in per capita wealth 
hy ive been u ed. 

The eleven cities which have been used for 
comparative purposes in this study, with their 
population and the per capita wealth based on 
true valuation, are shown in Table II. 

The population of these cities ranges from 
30,451 to 51,189, and the per capita wealth 
ranges from $1861.71 to $2708.67. The average 
population is 42,361 and the average per capita 
vealth $2219.81. Madison falls at the middle 
i this group of cities in both population and 
per capita wealth. Attention is also called to 
the fact that this gr sup of eleven cities is very 
vell distributed as to ge graphical location, 


ur of them being located in the east, four in 


central part of the United States, two in the 


uth, and one in the west. Consequently, 
M id 


eities 


justly ompared with these 


rABLE Il Population and Wealth Per Inhablitant 
in Madison and Ten Other Cities—December, 1921. 
Per Capita Rank 
Rankin Wealth in Per 


Popu- Popu True Capita 

lation lation Valuation Wealth 
Brookline ! 38,261 Ss $2,708.67 1 
Charlotte, N 47,502 5 1,971.19 ) 
East Chicago 4). 841 i) 2,400.07 4 
Highland Park, \ 1,189 1 2,456.22 3 
Madison, Wis. 9,859 6 2,104.60 6 
Newport, R. I 451 11 2,646.10 2 
New Rochelle, N. \ 92 10 2,032.61 7 
Newton, Mass 45.376 ! 1,861.71 11 
Pasadena, Cal 1 } 2,007.14 8 
Superior, Wis v1 7 1,957.35 10 
Winston-Salem, N. C 19.9 2 2,272.27 5 

Average 42,05 $2,219.81 
Data from Financial Statis of Cities 1922 
f the ¢ nsus 
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able IL] shows the per capita expenditure 
for all governmental purposes costs in Madison 
and in ten other cities for both 1919 and 1921. 
In this respect it will be noted that Madison 
ranks fifth in the list of eleven cities in 1919 
and sixth in 1921. In both years Madison’s 
total expenditures were slightly higher than the 
average for this group. 


rABLE lI1l.—Per Capita Payment for All Govern 
mental Costs’ in Madison und Ten Other Cities. 
ClIneluding Maintenance and Operation Costs, Inter 

est Charges and Capital Outlays, Including Schools.) 


vy 1921 
Per Capita Ver Capita 
City Cost Rank Cost Rank 
Brookline, Mass $49.35 2 $04.00 5 
Charlotte, N. Cc 19.03 1] 25.12 ll 
East Chicago, Ind 24.26 10 38.76 10 
Highland Wark Mich 50.55 1 64.15 4 
Madison, Wis. 39.62 5 58.16 6 
Newport, R. I 29.29 7 46.26 i 
New Rochelle. N Y 37.00 6 69.41 3 
Newton, Mass 41.89 3 72.91 2 
Pasadena, Calif 41.18 4 T3.57 1 
Superior, Wis 27.33 a 46.03 s 
Winston Salem, N. C 25.27 v 39.46 a 
Averuge S340 Sot.ob 
Data from “Financial Statistics of Citles Bureau 


of the Census 

In Table IV, the per cent distribution ot 
total municipal expenditures is shown under 
the three main headings; maintenance and 
operation, interest charges, and capital outlay. 
Attention is called to the fact that Madison is 
spending a much larger per cent of its total ex 
penditures for capital outlay purposes than are 
the rest of the cities used in this study. In 
1919, only one, and in 1921, only two cite 
spent a larger per cent of their total expendi 
tures for capital outlay purposes than did Mad 
sol. 


TABLE IV.—Purposes for Which Madison and Ten 
Other Cities Spend Their Money 
Per Ceut Distribution of Total Municipal Expendl 


tures (Lucluding Schools 
1y1ly 1921 

Mainte Mainte 
nance & Cap- nance & (Cap 
Up In ital Op In ital 
era ter- Out- era ter- Out 
City tion est lay tion est lay 
Brookline, Mass 83.5 10.4 §.7 83.3 5.9 10.9 
Charlotte x ¢€ 67.1 15.6 17.3 72.7 13.1 14.2 


East Chicago, Ind 62.6 26 34.8 80.8 30 46.2 
Highland Park, Mich.. 3.9 13.3 32.8 66.3 v 


4 243 

Madison, Wis. 56.1 $.4 35.5 57.0 6.4 36.5 
Newport, RK. I 8.8 S82 60 73.9 5.6 20.6 
New Rochelle, N. Y 73.1 13.1 13.8 59.7 6.9 33.5 
Newton, Mass 81.7 13.7 4.6 73.0 7.8 19.2 
Pusadena Calif S1.4 6.1 12.5 74.1 3.1 22.0 
Superior, Wis 74.9 6.0 19.1 65.7 3.8 30.6 
Winston-Salem N ( 7.5 12.5 40.0 W.7 11.8 37.5 
Averuge ous wa Vow’ Hd ou ou 

Data from Financial Statistics of Cities Bureau 


of the Ceusus 
Because of the form in which the data were 


reported, it Was Imposs ble to apportion the I 


terest charges between the city and schools 
Consequently, lable lV. shows the per capita 
expenditure in eleven cities for maintenance 
operation, and capital outlay purposes interest 
charged being excluded. The relative position 
of Madison among the eleven cities of its class 
is practically unchanged from that shown in 
Table III, although Madison’s per capita ex- 
penditures, interest charges excluded, is slightly 
higher than the average for the eleven cities of 
the same class in the United States in both 
1919 and 1921. 


rABLE V.—VPer Capita Expenditure for Maintenance, 
Operation and Capital Outlay Purposes (In 
cluding School Expenditures) in Madison 
and Ten Other Cities. 





1919 1921 
Per Capita Per Capita 
expend Expend 
City iture Rank iture hank 
Brookline, Mass $44.21 1 $60.32 4 
Charlotte, N. C 16.07 11 21.82 11 
East Chicago, Ind 23 62 9 37.61 9 
Highland Park, Mict 58.10 5 
Madison, Wis. 1 54.41 6 
Newport i Bene 7 43.69 Ss 
New Rochelle, N. \Y 6 64.64 3 
Newton, Mass 36.16 5 67.21 2 
Pasadena, Calif 38.62 3 71.567 1 
Superior, Wis 25.69 S 14.30 T 
Winston-Salem, N. C 22.11 10 34.80 10 
Average $51.42 $50.77 
Data from “Financial Statistics of Citles”’—Bureau 


of the Census 

As is shown by Table VI, the per capita ex 
penditure for schools in Madison is, inclusive 
of interest charges, considerably lower than for 


the other cities of this group. Only four citie 


in 1919 and three cities in 1921 ranked lower in 
this respect than did Madison, and 
Madison’s expenditure for schoo] 
dec:dedly lower than the average for this group 


TABLE VIi.—Per Capita Expenditure for Maintenance 
Operation, and Capital Outlay for Schools, 
Madison and Ten Other Cities. 


1919 


Per Capita 
Expend 


City iture 
Brookline, Mass $19.74 
Charlotte, N. C 3.72 
East Chicago, Ind ; 6.67 


Highland Park, Mich 19.74 


Mudison, Wis. 9.80 
Newport, R. I...... 6.51 
New Kochelle, N. Y¥ 12.22 
Newton Mass 11.33 
Pasadena, Calif 12.93 
Superior, Wis 9.58 
Winston-Salem, N. C 2.00 
Average S105 
Data from Finnacial Stati 


of the Census 


Furthe r proot that the 
are hot recelving as large 


pal expenditures as are s 


27 per cent of its t 
purposes, while the aver 
purposes in the group ol 


year Was 31.6 p r cent. 


even more deficient in its 

since it devoted only 24.9 
expenditures tor school purposes 
ie for this group eles 

Cel Only two elt = 


ver per cent of total expenditures devoted t 


TABLE VI1l.—Per Cent School 
tenance, Operation and Capital Outlay 
Is of Total Expenditure for 


Operation and Outlay 


ison and Ten Other Cities. 
1v1y 


City Per cent 
Brookline Mass 14.7 
Charlotte, N. Cc 93.1 
East Chicago, Ind 28.2 
Highland Park, Mich 45.0 
Madison, Wis. 27.0 
Newport, R. I 5.3 


New Rochelle, N.Y 
Newto Mass 

Pasadena, Calif : 
Superior, Wis 38.5 





Winston-Salem N ( 13.5 
Average 31.6 
Data fron bin ( Stat 


of the Census 
Table VILL offers add 
furnished in Table IV 


expending quite a larg 

tal outlay The averagy 
ror capital outlay purpose 
n 1919 was $06.54, wh 


In 1921, the average pel 


capital uutilay was $14.14, 
$20.77. In each of these 
penditure for capital 


1919 Madison stood fifth 


? t f 54 


cities, the per cent oOo its 
apital outlay Which was devoted LO 


for that group 


deeidedly less than the 


mately halt as large i 


el ven cities, and miv 


TABLE IX.—Per Cent of Total Municipal Capital Oot 
for Schools to 


lay Devoted to Capital 


Madison and Ten 


Per 
City Cen 

Brookline, Mass 
Charlotte, N. CC 2.6 
East Chicago Ind 6.4 
Highland Park, Mich 36.6 
Madison, Wis. 10.8 
Newport, R. I 6.7 


New Rochell m2 ‘7.2 


Newton, Mass 
Pasadena, Calif 


Superior, Wis 18.‘ 
Winston Salem, N. C 1 
Average 14.7 


Data from “Financial Stat 
of the Census 








a portion of munic’ 
in other Cities 
ot corresponding size and wealth, 
in Table VII. In 1919, Madison devoted only 
otal expenditures to schoo! 


ay 


In 1921, Madison was 


Expenditure for 


Oh Oar 
ook ne 





—— re 


wer Capita expenditure | 


adison spent $14.06 
‘apita expenditure for 

Madison spent 
n per capita ex 
Madison ranks 
econd in this group of eleven citi 

Tabk x shows the per 
outlay levoted to capital outlay for 


schools in both 1919 and 
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expt nditures for 


ees 
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In 1921, the figure for Madison 
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rj TABLE VIII. + A community’s ability to finance bond 
I Per Capita Expenditure for Capital Outlay (Including Schools) in Madison and Ten Other Cities. . — ama ability to Hmance & don 

year us Rank in Rank in issue for school purposes should be measurec 

_ Total Expend- Expend Per Capita Expend- Per Capita , d : . sured by 
Was City tt iture iture Expenditure iture Expenditure such facts as tax-rates, per capita wealth and 
. Brookline, Mass. . 102,005 $ 2.82 9 $266,388 $ 6.96 10 . 
‘OUp Charlotte, N. € 148,762 3.31 5 169,064 3.56 11 total and school expenditures. 
ane East Chicago, Ind 281,319 8.44 4 659,681 17.91 3 5. Madis is > of > SLX Wes iest citile 
"is Highland Park, Mich 697.173 16.64 1 799,212 15.61 5 "5. Madison is one of the six wealthiest cities 

Madison, Wis. eae Ses 514.582 14.06 2 827,916 20.77 2 in the | nited States among the cities having a 

Newport, R. I 52,717 1. 11 289,534 7.91 9 lati 9 

New Rochelle, N. Y.. 179,342 6.02 5 850,183 23.23 1 population between 30,000-100,000. 

Newton, Mass 87,534 1.69 10 647,978 13.97 s . an _ 7 , . . — P Seu 
wok Pasadena, Calif 226.128 5.15 7 825,726 16.74 4 6. Madison devoted a larger per cent of its 
9 Superior, Wis 207.267 5.23 6 558,111 14.07 7 total expenditures to capital outlay in 1919 and 
0 Winston-Salem N ( ° 417,155 10.11 } 738,688 14.80 6 °,e » . : ° 
U 1921 than did other cities of similar size and 
3 6 
: Average $6.54 $14.14 wealth. 

7 Data from “Financial Statistics of Cities Bureau of the Census 7. Madison’s per capita expenditures for all 
l ° 
: school purposes was less in both 1919 and 1921 
; —- ller ner cer ot ( oO l ean out a ° . ° 
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A Graphical Representation of a School 
Reporting System 


Samuel S. Dickey, Superintendent of Schools, Berea, Ohio. 
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The Department of Superintendence at Cleveland 


More adequate financial support of education 
through improved machinery of taxation, equa- 
ble distribution and scientific budgeting; higher 
educational efficiency through better curriculum 
making and improvement of teaching; the im- 
portance of the principal in the school organiza- 
tion and in adequate supervision—these were 
the three high points in the highly successful 
convention of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cleveland, February 24 to March 2. The 
meeting was marked further by an attendance 
of about six thousand educators, by a program 
of unusual strength in subject matter and 
speakers, and by the preparation of plans for 
further growth and important service by the 
Department in the field of school administration. 

Supt. J. H. Beveridge proved himself a 
masterful, cordial chairman, and Supt. R. G. 
Jones was, as several years ago, a genial host 
who anticipated every want. The new Cleveland 
Auditorium was a revelation of convenience and 
flexibility; the architectural and commercial 
exhibits were large and interesting; the hotels 
were ample and expensive; and the weather was 
typically bad. 

The Department of Superintendence is today 
the one most powerful educational organization 
for the improvement of city, country and state 
school system in the United States. It is becom- 
ing from year to year more professional in its 
programs and more businesslike in its proce- 
dure. In its organization and management it has 
outgrown petty politics, sectionalism, interfer- 
ence from bookmen, and that type of clique 
management from which the N. E. A. has at 
times suffered. The superintendent of the pres- 
ent day is not a mere schoolmaster, politician, 
pedagog, nor psychologist, who has by chance 
become elected to a superintendency. He is all 
of these things in their best sense and far more. 
He is a man of affairs, and executive in charge 
of a large, important public work, a leader of 
big groups of professional workers and execu- 
tives, and in a sense a statesman. As was said 
in Cleveland the superintendent of today must 
decide and act on a greater variety of things in 
a week than the superintendent of a generation 
ago decided and acted upon in a lifetime. All 
of this growth in the scope and importance of 
the superintendency has reflected itself in the 
meetings of the Department and has lifted them 
into a higher sphere of usefulness and impor- 
tance. 

The reorganization of the Department several 
years ago, has not materially changed the meet- 
ings, or hmited the attendance. It has stopped 
the indiscriminate listing of meetings in the 
general program and has brought in several 
groups like the elementary and secondary prin- 
cipals and the rural administrators, but it has 
not altogether solved the problem of multitudin- 
ous meetings and the duplication of topics and 
the conflict of minor interests and distractions. 
Through the work of Secretary Shankland, the 
consistent separation of Department manage- 
ment has been arranged with the N. E. A. offi- 
cers and the full-time executive of the Depart- 
ment is a member of the headquarters staff. 

The Opening Session. 

The opening meeting began with a refreshing 
minimum of introductory oratory and snapped 
quickly into the discussion of problems of ad- 
ministration from the standpoint of the inter- 
ests of the child and of the state. 

Dr. A. E. Winship summarized the progress of 
the year 1922 in a paragraph: “In general the 
year 1922 has recorded several combinations of 
good deeds. There have been few reductions of 
teachers’ salaries. There has been some reduc- 
tion of the cost of education by admirable man- 
agement. There has been a phenomenal voting 
of bonds for school buildings in all parts of the 
country. The pension legislation is headed in 
the right direction. The increase in high school 
enrollment is fabulous. The devotion of teach- 
ers in service to the improvement of their schol- 
arship and professional spirit is quite refresh 
ing.” Dr. Winship declared that educational ad- 
ministration today is the art of “signalling” and 
that the work of the superintendent is similar 
to that of the baseball manager and of the 
traffic “cop” whose signals control baseball 
games and traffic, respectively. Educational 
problems today are different from those of any 
previous times and city superintendents, like 
Ettinger of New York and Mortenson of Chica- 
go, decide more problems in a week than super- 
intendents of a generation ago decided in their 
entire lives. The body of superintendents of 


high standing is growing constantly, and there 
are today a thousand superintendents who can 
handle any city school system which might be 
offered to them. Dr. Winship closed with an 
appeal to superintendents to devote themselves 
to the fundamental important problems and not 
to waste time with minor details 

United States Commissioner John J. Tigert 
was asked to discuss the topic “Some Observa 
tions.” He interpreted this title as meaning 
a discussion of the proposed reorganization of 
the federal executive department. Dr. Tigert 
apparently came as the official spokesman for 
the Harding Administration, and he made the 
best of his opportunity to describe in detail the 
Smoot bill for revising the governmental de 
partments and for creating a Department of 
Education and Welfare. Dr. Tigert declared 
that the present organization of the depart 
ments is illogical and has grown in response to 
exigencies of the times and of the demands of 
political organizations. At present thirty odd 
bureaus and offices are conducting some form of 
educational work. It is proposed to merge all 
of these into the new Department of Education 
and Welfare in order to unify and systematize 
all of the work and give it that impetus and 
dignity which its importance deserves. The pro- 
posed department is to be headed by a secretary 
in the eabinet and is to include four sub depart 
ments, each in charge of an assistant secretary 
The first of these sub-departments is to be edu 
cation and is to include the present Bureau of 
Education, the office of Indian Education, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Fducation, and 
several special governmental education agencies. 
The assistant secretary in charge is to be a 
professional educator of note and is to be chosen 
without reference to politics. The other sub- 
departments are to be devoted to health, social 
service and veteran relief. Dr. Tigert declared 
that the federal government does not seek to 
interfere with the states and localities in their 
management of education but proposes through 
this new department to serve the states and to 
act as a center for the distribution of informa- 
tion and help in matters which the _ states 
now cannot themselves undertake He argued 
that the proposed department would permit 
large economies, that it would unify and in- 
crease the efficiency of governmental education 
service, that it would permit improved work in 
naturalization etc. Dr. Tigert declared that it 
would place in the cabinet a man to act as 
spokesman for the educational forces of the 
country and that it would avoid the possibility 
of political dominance by having a prominent 
educator permanently in charge 

Mr. Alvin Owsley, commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, brought to the convention a message 
of cooperation and public service from a million 
former service men who are ready to continue 
in peace time the patriotic work which they 
undertook during war, namely, that of protect 
ing and perpetuating the American Democracy. 

The Afternoon Session. 

The business session of the Department Mon- 
day afternoon was comparatively brief and took 
steps in the direction of increasing the service 
of the executive office to the members. The main 
order of business was a discussion of the status 
of the superintendent, prepared and presented 
by a committee headed by Prof. Charles E. 
Chadsey of the University of Illinois. Dr. 
Chadsey’s report has been printed in full in the 
first yearbook of the Department and no discus- 
sion of it is possible here. The document is one 
of compelling interest to school boards and 
shows how rapidly the superintendency has 
grown in significance and power during the past 
decade. The report is necessarily the strongest 
type of document for the superintendent’s part 
in the administration of schools, and while Dr. 
G. D. Strayer’s chapter takes up the board of 
education, it does not contain an adequate pre- 
sentation of the service and the importance of 
the school board. 

In summarizing his report, Dr. Chadsey de- 
scribed the typical superintendent as a man of 
38 to 49 years of age, married, with one to 
three children, a graduate of a university, usu- 
ally with some graduate training and with pro- 
fessional experience ranging from fourteen to 
twenty-six years. Dr. Chadsey said that “the 
superintendent should stand as representative of 
the best in modern school administration” and 
as such should be willing to have his authority 
rather carefully defined, to the end that the 
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conception of a school superintendent as a map 
ruling a school system autocratically should no} 
be encouraged. | 

The superintendent, according to Dr. Chadsey 
should be “a man possessing constructive ideas 
plans, visions and ideals, who desires to keer 
abreast with the conceptions, the criticisms and 
the suggestions of the public, the board and th 
school force; and who in his capacity as leader 
can secure the cooperation of all these forces t 
the end that the educational interests of th 
community may be best subserved.” 

One of the features of the committee’s repor 
is a comparison between the training require 
of the superintendent of schools in America 
communities and that required of other profes 
sions, notably the army, law, engineering an 
medicine. 


“The army officer has eight years of education be 
yond the elementary school when he received — hig 
commission,” the report says “He is given an oy 
portunity to attend general and = special servi 
schools. and if he excels in these, to attend the Arm 
War College From the war college he may | 
assigned to general staff duties and to the’ highes 
duties in the service Chis opportunity for training 
offers suggestions for the personal development of tl 
individual in any profession 

“Krom the tendency in engineering education 





Europe comes the suggestion that graduates of er 
rineering colleges who show unusual abilities | 
ven the opportunity to take two years of graduat 
work to fit them for positions of leadership Th 


plan would be especially applicable to the preparatir 
of the superintendent of schools ' 
“The standard preparation for the medical profes 
sion is four years of study and two years of colleg 
training In ten states, one year of internship 
required The standard preparation is at least t 
vears of education beyond the elementary school 
omparison with the education required in the me 
ical profession, two years of graduate work does np 
seem excessive for those preparing for educatior 
eadership 

“As standards for professional preparation = ap 
roised by colleges of medicine, law and theology, 1 
standards for the professional preparation of super 
intendents of schools are being improved by graduat 
schools of education 


t 


The balance of the afternoon was devoted t 
brief seven-minute papers recounting exper 
ences in administration. Supt. Frank Cody of 
Detroit spoke on Boy Scouts; Supt. R. J. Condo 
of Cincinnati described a successful method 0 
handling janitors, Supt. F. H. Bair of Colorad 
Springs brought to the meeting his very su 
cessful plan for stimulating the growth of teach 
ers; Supt. P. A. Mortenson of Chicago told hor 
crippled children are to be educated; Supt. T 
R. Cole of Seattle described the ideal assistant 
uperintendent; and Supt. E. C. Hartwell o 
Buffalo spoke of four successful plans for im 
proving the quality of teachers in the service 


The Program of the N. E. A. 

President Wm. B. Owen of the National Edu 
cation Association opened the first evening 
meeting with a carefully prepared paper inter} 
preting the program of service which the N. E 
A. is engaged in at the present time. The mem 
bership of the organization exceeds 100,000 an 
its income is a quarter of a million dollars. I 
ten years, according to Mr. Owen, it should at} 
tain a membership of a half million and an in 
come of a million or two dollars. It is now? 
truly national organization and is truly repre 
sentative so that no city or state or group cat) 
control its deliberations. It has a truly Ameri} 
can ideal of democratic leadership so that the 
profession of teaching has an association con 
stituted like the American citizen, namely, wit 
participation in local, state and national schory 
affairs. It is no longer an audience but a close} 
ly united organization which can conceive ang 
formulate purposes, frame principles and poli: 
cies, establish ways of procedure and revise it} 
methods of investigation, publicity and govern 
ment. No man could better summarize the 
philosophy of the N. E. A. organization and its 
present policies than Dr. Owen to whose long 
efforts it owes much of its present growth am 
prosperity. 





Dr. Henry Turner Bailey is an artist not onl) 
in teaching art but also in public speaking. Hi 
picture of education for leisure, by which thé 
average man might travel from the physics 
world to the world of spirit and partake in thos 
piritual feasts provided by religion, literature 
art, science, etc., aroused the greatest enthus! 
asm. The evening program was quite fitting) 
closed by an address by Mr. Newton D. Bake! 
of Cleveland. 7 

The Financial Problems. 

Present interests in the problems of schod 
support, taxation, and distribution of scho0 
moneys, made the morning session on Tuesdal 
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the high point of importance for the convention. 
Dr. George D. Strayer brought to the meeting 
the results obtained from the Educational Fin- 
ance inquiry. In the year 1910 the current ex- 
penses for public education in the United States 
amounted to $390,500,000. In 1920 we spent 
$970,930,000 for the current expenses of our 
publie schools. 

“While we have spent many -more dollars for 
education” said Mr. Strayer, we have not in any- 
thing like the same proportion increased the 
upport devoted to the quality of the facilities 
or service furnished. The reduced purchasing 
power of the dollar has added immensely to the 
amount spent without increasing the results ob 
tained. Two other factors that have made for 
higher costs are the increase in the number of 
days of schooling annually and the large in- 
crease In attendance in the upper grades where 
costs are highest. 

“No less interesting than the 
the comparisons which have been instituted among 
the several communities within a single State In 
the State of New York, where an intensive study has 
been made for the year 192021. in one community 
the current expense per pupil in average dailv attend 
ince in elementary schools was $26 In another com 
munity within the same State the current expense 
per pupil in average daily attendance in elementary 
chools was $272 In like manner the current expense 


per pupil in average daily attendance in high schools 
ranged from Sh2 to 5 4 


iggregate figures are 


rhe property tax furnishes almost all of the rey 
1e for schools in the State of New York The 
variations in the equalized assessed value of property 
per capita is as great as that shown for school ex 
penditures While in the main the wealthier com 


munities spend the larger amounts per pupil it often 
l ppens that poor school districts have the higher 
tax rates The scheme of aid provided by the State 
f New York neither equalizes the support provided 
for edueation nor the burden of taxation borne by 
the several communities It is the purpose of State 


d to equalize both the opportunity for education 
d the burden of taxation through the redistribution 


f revenues collected by the State to the several com 


" es It has been proposed, as well, that the 
State provide funds in order to reward those com 
I nities which show unusual effort, by maintaining 
their schools at a higher level or. by indertaking 
ur ual activities The evidence from the State of 
New York shows that it ; impossible to accomplish 


both of these purposes by any scheme of distribution 
roy 


that mav_ be onosed If opportunity and burden 
ire to be equalized, the State must levy a tax upon 
the property or incomes of all the people, or in some 


ther manner secure revenues by a system of taxation 


which bears with equal weight upon all If these 
f ds are distributed in order to reward the effort 
de by progressive communities. rather than to 
lize the burden of taxation to be borne. it must 
f w that tl poo ind less progressive communi 
ties contribute to the development of the better pro 
9 ¢ i ition in the more progressive commun 
a 
The more one familiarizes himself with the system 


of State aid now operating in the United States the 


re certainly he is driven to the conclusion that the 
r t that we seek to achieve within the State with 
r o the equalization of educational opportunity 
an be brought about only by providing for State 
We have been moving in this direction 
In many of the States the part of the total cost of 
tnining schools borne by the State has been 
& ly nereasing d ng the past decade In one 
Ss Delaware complete State support has been 
s ted. 
I r inquiry i: he State f New York we have 
f i the greatest variety with respect to budgetary 
procedure and school accounting Even in many of 
the urban communities it is not feasible upon the 
basis of the accounting found to determine the costs 
f elementary schools. of high schools, or of other 
parts or divisions of the school system The situa 
tion with respect to budgetary procedure is even 
ess satisfactory than in the field of accounting 
Few school systems base their estimates of expendi 
tures upon accurately determined costs for the years 
immediately preceding In many cases the merest 
guesses are made with respect to the funds that may 
be available for the period under consideration. Sound 
budgetary procedure requires not only accurate esti 
mates of cost. but also estimates of income and a 


statement of the work 


program to be followed It 
is of the iF 


greatest importance that budgetary pro 
improved, that boards of education adopt 
budgets which limit their appropriations to their in 


cedure be 


rome and that’ they confine their expenditures to the 
appropriations voted With such procedure estab 
lished the electorate of the several communities in 
volved may he expected to show greater interest in 


the nroblem of financing education and to act more 
intelligently with respect to the support of thelr 
col } 

The fiscal administration of schools is made more 
dificult in a number of the cities of the State of 
New York by virtue of the fact that the board of 
education is required to present its estimates to @ 
reviewing body which |! ontrol over the amount 
of ney to be spent for publie education This 
place the board of education and their executive 
ff in the unfortunate position of developing a 
bud t without anv assurance that it will be accepted 
by general municipal authority The work pro 
gr which has been adopted may have to be thrown 
overboard if the reviewing authority fails to furnish 
the money 

\ inquiry has been instituted concerning the 
eff f the separate financing of city school sys 

Data were secured from 377 cities located in 
a! parts of the United States rhe investigation 
I onclusively that the separate financing of 
Ss does not result in extravagance There is 


difference in the 
ool purposes per puptl 
i! i between the cities in 
I financed and those in 


pr ally no total expenditure for 

average daily attend 
which schools are sep 
which the school budget 


8 termined by the general municipal authority 
Che significant differences with respect to fiscal ad 
m tration are such as to leave the question of the 
if ibility of one form of administration as over 
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igainst the other to be determined by other con 
siderations The cities in which the boards of edu 
cation are in complete control of the finances of the 
school system, including the right to levy taxes, show 
a larger tax rate, a larger percentage of the total 
municipal tax rate devoted to schools, a larger ex 
penditure per pupil in average daily attendance for 
general control, for maintenance of plant, for fixed 
charges, capital outlay and debt service, than do 
the dependent On the other hand, the communities 
in which the boards of education are dependent upon 
the general municipal authority shows a larger 
bonded indebtedness per capita, a larger expenditure 
for instructional service.” 


Entirely practical in its general suggestions 
for a solution of the present financial dilemma 
was offered by Prof. Robert M. Haig of Colum- 
bia University, who has been associated with 
Mr. Strayer in the Financial Inquiry. Mr. 
Haig’s first conclusion concerning the present 
tax situation was that: 


“It is hopeless to continue to depend upon the gen 
eral property tax as the sole source of state and 
local revenue if we are to finance the program of 
public education Our facts appear to show that 
a change of far-reaching importance has been taking 
place in the character of our economie life—a change 
which may fairly be described as revolutionary. The 
phenomenon is the enormous increase in public ex 
penditures. Our figures show that in 1920 the total 
publie revenues of this country. national, state and 
local, were in excess of eight billion dollars, which 
means that approximately fifteen per cent of our 
total income was spent in connection with public en 
terprises We now do nearly a sixth of our work 
collectively under government control The problem 
of taxation is very different in its character from 
what it formerly was It no longer consists of 
merely evolving some clever method of snatching a 
handful of feathers from some spot hitherto over 
looked. It involves a careful explanation to the tax- 
payer, a demonstration that the sacrifice will bring 
a commensurate return and an assurance that the 
other taxpayers are doing their just share as meas 
ured by the standards of equity commonly accepted 
in the community 

“Taxes for education amounted to 30 per cent of 
all state and local revenues in 1920 The problem of 
school taxation is the problem of taxation in general 
It is not an insignificant annendage Consequently 
the difficulty from which edueation is suffering is 
deep seated It can be adeauately met only by revo 
lutionary changes in our fiscal machinery and our 
government organization 

“In spite of our clumsy and inadequate fiscal and 
political machinery, we have found it desirable to 
expand our public expenditures steadily. and. as 
means of communication and other administrative 
aids increase in quality. there is no rational reason 
for believing that the number of things which can 


be best done collectively. and. of course, their cost, 
should not continue to increase At any one time 
we should do publicly all those things which we can 


best do publicly If greater returns can be obtained 
by using a dollar's worth of economic effort in col 
lective publie action than can be obtained by leaving 
it in the pockets of people to be privately spent it 
is merely common-sense—not socialism—to spend that 
dollar collectively 

‘The community is unable to distinguish clearly 
between the things it wants more and the things it 
wants less As a consequence there is waste in the 
sense that we spend much public money for things 
that are not worth the cost, and refrain from spend- 
ing public money for things we want very much 
indeed because of fear lest such expenditures may 
open the floodgates of indiscriminate public expendi- 
tures There is a vast unfinished task of political 
and economic reorganization which must be attended 
to if we are to continue to increase public expendi- 


tures at the rate set during the past decade The 
problem of educat onal finance is a part of this wide 
general problem We must then secure intelligent 


clear-cut decisions as to what the people really want 
in the way of education and other public activities 
“This raises the question as to what is meant when 
we sav that we really want something Economic 
demand is not ineffective desire It is desire 
backed by purchasing power Let us keep in mind 
this simple truth If we wish something we do not 
have—more costly education, for example—there are 
two wavs of solving the economic problem involved 
in it We can produce more or give up something 
we now have. but which we care less about. In other 


mere 
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words, there is the choice on the one hand of work 
ing harder or more intelligently, and, on the other, 
of diverting our effort from a less desirable to a more 
desirable object. Accumulated stocks of wealth are 
80 relatively unimportant that they can be ignored 
in a general discussion such as this. For practical 
purposes the option is produce or abstain. 

“Neither option is pleasant One would prefer to 
work less rather than more He would prefer not 
to give up anything he has now—even chewing gum. 
Moreover, the diversion involved in substituting edu 
cation for chewing gum undoubtedly involves both 
abstinence and waste The factory does not auto 
matically become a high school or a factory hand a 
teacher of physics sut the option remains just the 
same. There is this saving grace, that when the 
additional thing desired is education there is a prob 
ability that present sacrifices will make it possible to 
produce more easily in the future, but the disagree 
able necessity of making present sacrifices remains 

“The apparent impotence of some of our states to 
eliminate obvious defects in their tax systems is one 
of the most discouraging elements in the present 
situation. One need not go far afield for illustrations 


The State of Ohio has a tax system which flatly 
presents to every citizen the option of being an in 
telligent liar or an economie fool The percentage 


of economic fools runs very low The tax system of 
this state is a sham and disgrace Everybody knows 
it But the discouraging part about it is that they 
knew it perfectly well thirty years ago In the year 
1895 the Chamber of Commerce of this City of Cleve 
land received a report from its special committee 
on taxation which said, among other true and bitter 
things, that: ‘The existing system is the product 
of the greatest injustice; under its sanction, grievous 
wrongs are inflicted on those least able to bear 
them; these laws are made the cover and excuse for 
the grossest oppression and injustice; above all and 
beyond all, they produce in the community a wide 
spread demoralization; they induce perjury: they in 
vite concealment The present system is a school of 
evasion and dishonesty. The attempt to enforce these 
laws is utterly idle.” Nearly thirty years has passed 
during which this paragraph has become recognized 
as one of the most classic bits of denunciatory elo 
quence in the literature of public. finance Yet it 
could with justice be applied to the situation as it 
exists in Ohio today Moreover, most of our states 
are in no position to sympathize with Ohio The 
conditions in many of them are even worse 

“T should like to commend to your earnest consid 
eration and possible support the program of the 
National Tax Association This plan calls for the 
abandonment of the attempt to tax intangible per 
sonal property under the general property tax It 
suggests supplementing the tax on tangible property 
with statewide levies on personal and business in 
comes along the general lines worked out in the tax 
systems of New York, Massachusetts and Wisconsin 
There is general agreement among those who have 
given thought to the problem that this program offers 
the next logical step in tax reform in most of our 
states 

“However, let us not be misled into a belief that 
a given program constitutes a final solution Tax 
reform is a slow evolution. As our administrative 
skill increases, as the legal obstacles to reform dis 
appear, as taxpayers become more fully conscious of 
the true economic character-of taxation, there is every 
reason to believe that the program of tax reform will 
become progressively more refined and more highly 
developed Surely after a century of free public 
education we should be able to count upon a body 
of citizens intelligent enough to grasp the problem, 
energetic enough to grapple with it, and wise enough 
to work out a sound solution.” 

Mr. H. B. Bruner, Superintendent at Okmul- 
gee, Okla., and Superintendent H. S. Weet of 
Rochester, described in brief what their respec- 
tive communities are doing in the form of edu- 
cational service beyond the three R’s. 

The session was closed by three practical pa- 
pers on budget-making. The first of these was 
read by Mr. Arthur B. Moehlman of Detroit 
and follows a paper by the same _ writer 
on another page of the Journal. The sec- 
ond address of the group was read by Mr. 
A. F. Harman of Montgomery, Ala., and showed 
that school budgeting for country schools on a 
county basis is the only means to give the rural 
children an equal opportunity. At present one- 
half the states do not have budgets for country 
schools and 45 per cent are not permitted under 
their laws to make budgets. The average rural 
budget is a mere guess and should be replaced 
by accurate estimates linked with county control 
of tax levies, centralized receipts of county 
school funds and centralized county school ex- 
penditures. Mr. Harman argued that the county 
budgets depend for their success upon the ser- 
vice of able, honest school boards, who will al- 
ways be found willing to aid the county superin- 
tendent and to make up for his lack of skill, 
knowledge and experience in financial matters. 

Dr. Franklin P. Graves of New York State 
replaced Superintendent Finnegan of Pennsyl- 
vania and in an extemporaneous address made 
some very pertinent observations on budgeting 
from the standpoint of the chief state school 
executive. He urged that budget-making (1) be 
placed in professional hands in every communi- 
ty, (2) that accurate and uniform accounting 
throughout the state be the basis for budget 


control, (3) that there be school board control 
of spending and (4) that there be some general 
state supervision over local budgeting. He 
argued that a state fiscal policy yf great im- 


portance to every state schoo! system 
The Afternoon Session. 
The National Council of Education held an 
important meeting on Tuesday afternoon in 
which its work and its relation to educational 
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leadership was discussed. The meeting centered 
upon progress during the past year 
as viewed by Commissioner John J. Tigert and 
on the reorganization of the Council as seen by 
president W. B. Owen of the N. E. A. Mr. Owen 
held that with the growth of the organization, 
the Council will become even more strongly ‘a 
center of service by the Association and that 
its studies and investigations will take on a new 
and higher grade of importance. 


educational 


The Principal in Education. 

The principal occupied the center of the stage 
Tuesday evening and if the representatives of 
the elementary and secondary principals’ asso- 
ciations ation of the caliber of the 
men and women who occupy principalships, then 
this office is indeed filled by educators of vision 
and force. Miss Olive Jones of New York City 
discussed “The Multiple Functions of the Prin- 
cipal” from the standpoint of the city schools, 
which expected to render a wide range of 


are an indi 


are 


social service, and Mr. I. G. Sargeant of Pater- 
son, N. J., brought to the meeting a summary 


of the great contributions which principals have 
made and are making to educational practice. 
The session was closed by an important discus- 


sion of the economic background of the country 
schools and the need of keeping rural education 
very close to the welfare of the farmer. The 
speaker Mr. Aaron Sapiro of the Farmers’ 
Coope rativ A ociation, New York City. 
The Wednesday Session. 
The curriculum occupied the center of the 


tage on Wednesday morning and five surpris- 
ingly interesting papers on the technique of 
making and adjust the curriculum were pre- 
Mr. Otis Caldwell of New York City, 


| t 


discussed types of curriculum development and 


neo 
iripe 


sented. 


Miss Amalia Bengston of Olivia, Minn., de- 
cribed her practical experience in relating 
school work to community interests and com- 


munity conaitior 
Prof. Erne 
presented a most co1 
proving « 
ordinary methods 
how t 


most 
everything of any Value 


a foreign population. 

of the University of Iowa, 
tructive suggestion for im- 
making. He described the 
employed in cities and showed 
sought to include 
‘ir course of study, 


Irricuium 


communittl 


- 





without cor ion < resultant hodge- 
podge which teaching espe clally in the 
elementary grades ineffective. Prof. Horn sug 


gested the establi commissions on cur- 


riculum making on a national basis, and argued 
that courses in typical subjects be made up by 
utilizing the abiliti of the best men and 
women, including classroom teachers, principals, 

ipe! rs, pe ntendent normal school in- 
structors and university instructors. He argued 


that these « 
work al 


mm lo! hould be pe rmitted to 
time 


basis and 


month or more on a full 
that the respecti expert hould develop parts 


of th irse on a part-time basis and finally 
group the whole findings in a complete mini- 
mum course which would reflect the best thought 
and the best result Such commissions would 
make it possible to bring educational practice 
somewhat in line with the latest developments 
in educational theory and remove wornout ma 


terial. They 
town the 
leadership. 
Prof. Charl H. Judd 
his typical rapid-fire 
business is constantly influencing 
and is haping the content of educational 
courses. The schools must call on business to 
contribute but must insist that no propaganda 
be worked through the schools. The schools 
tly keep in touch with industry and 
the facts and the principles, which business 
the education of children. 
Departmental Sessions. 
rtmental sessions of the groups asso- 


y would bring to the service of small 
benefits of expert work and expert 


of Chicago, in one of 
showed how 
the schools 


addresses, 


must ¢ I al 


ciated with t iperintendents were in session 
on Wednesd afternoon and the department 
held no special meetings of its own on Wednes 
1a te OOo! r evening 

The Thursday Sessions. 

On Th lay morning the _ superintendents 
met five separat therings, grouped accord- 
ing to The largest interest 
centered o1 eet which a national Sys 
tem of educa ited The leading 
speaker was Cha P. Capen, whose 
views on a national s) ducation are well 
known. Dr. Capen said art: “The United 
States does not need. and d not have, a na- 
tional system of public scl The strength 


ve 
11es ch n 


its diversi- 
The 
r been and 
! achus- 


of American education 
t its flexibility and its freed 
l i le, have ne 


ipl 
be like the schools ol is 


S( hools 


Nevada, tor exan 
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“The schools should fit pupils for wholly different 
conditions of living rhe diversity and the freedom 
that have characterized American public education 
are dependent upon local initiative and local respor 
sibility A most superficial study of the educationa 
systems of other civilized nations confirms this asser 
tion If further proof were needed the unbiased 
observer would find it in the educational enterprise 
that have grown up in the United States during the 
last few years under government subsidy and con 
trol the vocational training carried on under the 
terms of the Smith-Lever law and the Smith Hughe 
law, and the colossal failure of the rehabilitation of 
veterans No sane person want either of tl ist 
two types of undertaking extended ind even the 
extension of the more beneficent Smith Lever ac ties 
would find few advocates 

“It is idle to propose that 1 centrally controlled 
national public school system be established hi 
would require a constitutional amendment and 1 
such amendment could possibly be ecured But if 
a national public school system is neither po I nor 
desirable, the 48 state systems need the imulu nd 
the polarization that can only be effected | i 
tional agency 


“The major defects of the public school syste 
are familiar to all Five of them ar at ed 
the Towner-Sterling bill and these that measure 
proposes to cure by the distribution ot it dies 
Unquestionably these five are matters of nationa 
concern and should receive the attention of what 
ever organ of government may be charged with the 
promotion of the general educational interests of the 
country But if the governmental agency were to 
restrict its attention to these five, it would fall short 
of rendering the most useful service to the everal 
public school systems To produce thr gl put c 
education the unified, universally educated, eflicient 
nation referred to in the _ topi the governmental 
agency for education must furnish above a things 
the facts and the advice needed for the i n < 
the scores of educational problems that now baffle 
states and local communities, prot 
unified definition of standards ind a f 
ideals 

“If the United States is to have the kind of edu 
cational service from its 48 schox syste! that 
welfare of the nation requires ig 
lishment must be provided whicl ‘ h 
three things (1) The consolidatior f the 
educational offices of the vern WV g 
with the public schools and espe 
dation of the interests of general d of eat 
training (2) the investigatic 
scale of educational problems ind 
tion to the national service o i 
of the most distinguished expert i) 


genuine national leadership be eC Ure 

Supt. Lawton B. Evans of Augusta, Ga | 
posed Mr. Capen’s idea and argued federa 
aid and assistance to education without inter 


control. He declared 
support 


national! 
S¢ hool 


ference or 
four-sevenths of 
from the local government, two sevenths f ry n 
the state, and one-seventh f 
government. Mr. L. W. Mayberry of Wichit: 
Kans., Supt. M. G. Clark of 5S: 


om the federa 


oux ( ty, 


Supt. D. d. Boone ar rued for tate ( ntrol 
education, and Mr. A. J. Stout coincided with 
their viewpoint. Mr. Clark, however, held tl 


the Sterling-Towner bill will not in 
state’s rights. 
Higher teaching efficiency by training 


ers before employment was presented by Dear 
A. L. Suhrie of Cleveland, and ygrowtl eft 
ciency after entering the profession | Supt 
D. J. Kelly of Binghamton, N. Y TI vaste 
fulness of the eight and nine months’ school 


year was graphically outlined by Supt. H. | 
Weber of Nashville, who held 
all-year school. The experience of Tulsa and 
of Wilmington, Del., in 
semester year, were shown by Supt. 
and Supt. D. A. Ward, respectively 
The Closing 
The final meeting of the Department on 
Thursday evening was not an anti-climax but 
a fitting conclusion of the week’s work. Th 
first speaker was Supt. J. H. Bentley of Duluth, 
who discussed recent developments in city school 
administration, and who made a 
ment for the place of part-time education in a 
c'ty school system. He declared that periodi 
reactions in city school situations due 
times to the superintendent and sometimes to a 
lack of publicity by which the community 
kept informed of the actual situation. Funda 
mentally, however, it is due to a lack of right 
organization and to an undue interference on 
the part of the superintendent in the ec 
functions of the board of education. It is the 
duty of the board to make educational polici 
and to check the results of these policies. It i 
the function of the superintendent to carry out 
the policies of the board of education and to act 
as the executive of the board. Too frequently 
the democratic nature of the board is forgotte 
and its duty of handling the 


working out a four 


Oberholtzer 


Session. 


Strong argu 


are some 


+ ( hoo!l situatior 


and of defending the school. policies is 


changed 


into a defense of the superintendent. The man 
ager idea in city government has failed in many 
communities because of the personalities whicl 


invariably enter such a situation. Many super 
intendents fail on the same basis. School boards 
should be required to make policies and should 
be able to develop lay leadership in education 

The most interesting description of the d 
velopment of a state school system the 


and of 


function of a tate 


Mr Thomas H 


rrowth of the 
was prt 
Louisiana. 

The final high 
a ldress of K. a 


the meet 


Grinne ll, 


migrant educatior Steiner ¢ 
pointedly the tactics of the Ameri 
of employers of labor, and of other 


interference with Americanization 


showed how much of 

not permit cultural value oO ent« Int 
not purely democratic in that it doc 
the alien on a basis of equality 
might disagree very much with Di 
most of his strictures of what he wa 
to ‘ 1] nt rfer T ‘ f employe 7 
rious orgal itior and othe I 
tion work, |} irgument for giving 
born eve pportunit t becom« 
nationa Lilé nd l ! re ens¢ 
in, aroused reat hu n 


Educational Research. 


Ing 


riticiZ 


S not 


department 


Harris of 
was the 
la., on im- 
d rather 


‘an Legion, 


in their 
work. He 


our Americanizat on does 


and is 
place 

one 
Steiner in 
pleased 


While 


labor, reli- 


\mericaniza- 


the 


foreign 
part ot our 


an Ameri- 


The Edueationa Research A clation held 
two valuable meetir on Wed day ind 
Thursday afternoo1 respect \ The discus 

on of instruc ! research ( pied th time 
Wednesday ‘teri n, with the results of a ser- 
les of independent stud by rio men in the 
field On Thursd ifternos Supt. J. H. New 
lon, of Denve1 wed how the city Iperin 

Tic must n more it mol mm ti research 
men for h t nit educational pol 
Cie | { { to do 
esearc} yorK himself o t ’ Pr tudte of 
educat na i! ner y} nat at ( n the 
system under h ch ( He mu herefore 
lepend on the findi tl rch man and 
m t do « nit t earch 

T he | i ty ? ily T 
trat ¢ ind ] ? Mi f de 

minit edu ! st 1 tl CASK 
vere ¢ bed by M A) r B. Moehlman of 
Detroit il | n repancl 
svsten f O} , \ nd Minnesot 

ere d ribed | ? Yr. f Minn 

ta My r +3 an ; l, 

1h +] } t | elo 

, } 
i and 

f the ncial 

te a mM , 

% tate mu ‘ 

her nam ? i t 
The Busing Meetin 

lr} 1) t 

} ? ) l 1! I 
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off} | 
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“pe ( ‘ 
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The managemet he « ( 
at eptably ad | ( eTAY a. 
land, a a ff of clerks f 
ington headquartet Prof. W ( 
acted most genially as pre repre 


G. M. ¢ ld 
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Comparative Study of School Tax and 


Special Assessments 
L. W. Reese, Milton Center, Ohio. 


often when comparisons are made the 


seems to have taken the lion’s share of 


the proceeds from taxation. However, we are 
sure that every clear-thinking person will agree 
with the writer that it is fair and just that the 
chool should have ths 


lion’s share. For, where 


there any other business so colossal, where is 
which has such a 


millions of 


ara vy other organization 


touch over so many tomor 
other influ- 


of the destiny of 


row’s citizens, where is there any 


ence which has more control 


nations than the school? In every hamlet, in 
fact at nearly every cross roads (where that 
wonderful thing centralization has not taken 


lace) from the Pacifie to 
of the Atlantie 


find sch olh ses and teachers. 


sunny coast of the 


the some time Ss stern coast do we 


Some idea of the school’s magnitude may be 
rlimpsed hen we note that in the year 1920 
t re vere over twenty m llion boys and girls 
t end scl ] The sf boys ind girls were 
tau t bv n ( than 650,000 teachers. To 

even a better idea of this one-fifth of the 
| liat 1 of the | ted States, we might total 
t resent armi of Austria, Germany, 
Fy F) ind, Belgium, Russia. and. the 
U1 iSt 1 evi ve would find that 
” e an army equal only to one-eighth of the 

r of th ldren attending school in out 


mes to compar 


wee ng these bodies 
| } \ | tnat tne teachers are 

I suy f Latin Amer 
\ r er a I fTnance and 
, ’ ‘ nor Less 

SSO0 O00 000 ' oO) vas pent tor edu 
ris Just 
! ness 1 1 if 

t var dur 
| ted St vas 
The 
S5O.168.625. 707.16 In 

y ] } d to pa 

lid t the to 
( me ] | time No one 

vin ft I \ I 

rine in Ws ‘ lid ve bee 

‘ de T ur } kets and it 

1 just that ild be our attitude 


N rY quest ] ré ve y no ft ne 
I i er I I il enterprise that 
I su }u \ \ is Winning a war’ W 


rid ild be ul terat 
Cul rats d rorm 
n lid e « red; in thirty 

t rid w ild | ( ( The vor 
1] been won by 

ru é s separated from th 
f gery ly by forty r fifty years 
ng in big numbers and grand 
t us vit maller numbers and 
units of school work. I am going to 


take you to the state of Ohio and compare the 
cost of with 
project, using an average Ohio 
field for cursory study. 


schools another commonwealth 


county as the 


We state this as a truth, that the amount of 
special tax (assessments) paid in each town 
constructed will 


forge far ahead of the amount spent for schvols 


ship where roads are being 


The truth of this statement can easily 


when we read that anywhere from $20,000 to 
$50,000 are 


be seen, 


building each mile of 
Think of it! More than 


thirty boys and girls could be sent to school for 


spent in 
modern highway. 
twelve years for what it costs to construct one 
The miles 


(the length across an ordinary township) would 


mile of road. average cost o1 six 


be $180,000, not to mention the upkeep. 


All money for most commonwealth projects 


comes from the taxpayers. In the constructing 
of roadways and digging of ditches there is no 
State-hig] F 


usually bourne one-half by the 


one general ruling. 


Ways expense 1s 


state, thirty per 


cent by direct assessments on persons owning 


land within one mile from the road in construc: 


tion. In sharing the cost of county highways, 


the farmers within one mile limit bear even a 
] 


bigger burden; but when it comes to township 


roads—then the farmer’s percentage is the high 
built on “the pay as you 


is a fine pl 


est. In Ohio roads are 
go policy.” It an, 
the roads the cost is not spread among enough 


More be said e 


method of proportioning eosts, but it 


persons. might neerning the 
would be 
foreign to this paper. 


In this county as in other counties in O} 


Sta is in otner 
States. has been sounded a great ery against 
the seemingly high school-tax ‘l » often have 
the schools been diseussed from a yne-angl 
° . 2 | cr | 
v ewpornt. In this short survey of special and 


school taxes in an Ohio county we have kept in 


T ywnship where roads and d tenes ire lx ne 


‘Onst ructed. 


2 To ask why schools uuld not re 
more money nd be ermitted S 
they go 

In this study we have picked at random over 

ree hundred cases These cases have t hee 


bunched, but represent a selection trom eac} 
township. These farms and lots represent over 
16,500 acres valued 


valuation is $97,620,370.) 


at $1,968,785. (The county 


In Ohio a farm vhich ] Cs n the first quart 


of am le from i road S Assess, 100 per cent 


iwreage, the second quarter rT in f 15 per 
nt acreage, the third quarter 50 per cent acre 
ore nd the fourth quarter 25 per cent reage 


According to this method a farm of forty acres 


might be located s s t yO ercent 
iges We kr \ ( ( | T \ | \ 
whning 21.44 acre who had to ] three per- 
eentages. Another striking example of th’s is 
aman WI! id a three rnered t ‘ h wa 
not very valuable, so when the three-fold ess 
ments came, hi iw that it would amount t 
more than the value of the lot he evaded thi 
s ssment by ay I Ene t to tl ( vy coun | 

The sp il assessments are taled with 


the re gular tax rates as they are not based on 


valuation. So when the farmer pays his tax 

ind complains at the large mmount t very 
. . . | | , 

natural for him to notice the high hool-rat 


57 
in comparison with the The 
accompanying chart will bear out the fact that 
the school rate will be considerably higher than 


scattered rates. 


the several other scattered rates for sundry pur 
poses. We cannot blame the farmer for com- 
plaining of the excessive amount of 


We think though, that the school tax 


would miss his censure if he could but see how 


taxes he 
pays. 


much special tax is figured on his valuation as 
well. 

Take for example the farmer No. 3, who owns 
60 acres, valued at $2340. He pays for a road 
$310.18, a mill rate of 130 against 
of $17.95, a mill rate of 7.51. His entire tax 
for ordinary purposes amount to $37.44, or a 
mill rate of 16.1 (this includes the school tax, 
but not the special tax for roads and ditches.) 
If the special tax is included it will amount to 
The 


percentage of his school tax to the grand tctal 


a school tax 


a payment of 347.62, or a mill rate of 146 


tax (ordinary and special), would be renresented 
by the 0.052. This 
farmer other roads and 
ditches, for only one improvement is listed here 
We realize that this is an extremely high assess 
the highest, and it 


decimal fraction same 


may be paying on 


ment but it is not 


single 


We have shown in Chart IIT, 308 cases repre- 
senting 16,937.5 


T85.00 


just a 
assessment. 


acres of land valued at $1,968, 
ind found that $13,780.50 was spent for 


schools, against $39,375.70 for special 


assess 
ment for not more than one improvement per 
It is also well to bear in mind that 


this does not pay for the upkeep of the 


farm or lot. 
roads 
ind it is also separate from the township, 
county and the state levy for the roads. These 
last for five years They 
also 


common for 


latter We 


assessments 


Spt C} il 


may be increased during the term; 


they 


might be decreased, but it more 


} ] 


the former act to take pl ice than the 


have heard the following criticism from some 
ners vho heard this study presented as a 
speech ‘Yes, but wher 1 | for five vears 
the road is paid for, and no new road needed 


I} im d not ke t r | re 
pair trom year t year What r n our 
stat ve have the mile-squar vsten road 

1 realty yne! n 1 irs Vi iT 

uld be hable r four sment t t ng 
nt consideration th lite) nd inkes } 
he road d the { ro ear throug 
twenty year t period. You ar 
fam ir with the b y | ] tnat nothing 
Ss mor istant ti ( | stat 
ment n he tu sted te “Nothing 
3 mor nstant thar erlapp ! 


In tl short paper we do not vi 
the idea that we are posed to good roads or 
any other improvements other than those along 
school lines We think that en ls and @g od 
roads should go hand in hand, for efficient cer 
ralization is not possible with poor road We 
i ¢ ‘ } + ( irae th ¢ P t¢ | ; 
rie r the ( ntial irterié trade ind 

mmun il n | I I dle ( ess é 

elr expe litures, nor d eV to f | 1 
vith 1 " i 1 essn ts We do most 
sincerely trust and ¢ { | r , 
ever, the result of the perusa f t e fact 
figures will brings ut th 

t ett'l ( 1 mone T 

d that (dealing ld f t 
tered b mmonwealtl 

In this commonwealth (O rigid 
mitatior aw t the eff I is are 


purposes ; 
, 
sch 1 


ard; and an 1dditional i001 levy not to ex 


three mills to be author by local 
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ceed three mills, may be added by the consent of 
the majority of the voters residing in the local 
school district. minor excep- 
tions to this limitation decree but they are not 
important enough to merit consideration. This 
limit does not reach the blue sky for it is kept 
close to earth. 


There are a few 


It is financial dependence, pure 
and simple. 

The case is quite contrary, though, when it 
The prob 
able costs of roads are computed, and then each 


comes to the construction of roads 


land owner is assessed according to the number 
of acres lying in the several zones. Limitations 
the sky is the limit. It is finan 
cial independence, pure and simple, to the nth 
degree. 


are unknown 


The school plods mm with meager levies and 
with the 
with resultant interest payments 


inev itable ners asing inde btedne ss, 
of staggering 
forced to 


bonds of from ten to forty years duration, to 


Sums. The school board is issue 
keep pace with the enlarged enrollment and cur 
rent costs—bonds which mortgage posterity, and 


also show our sublime faith in the citizens of 


tomorrow. 

This process can mean nothing else than that 
the children attending school will have to suffer 
Cases are common where 20 per cent of the 
school’s income goes to payment of interest and 


bonds. Nothing can be 
school progress where debt is an 


more devitalizing to 
ever-prese nt 
menace, used as an excuse for curtailing tho 
expenses necessary for making the school eys- 
tem more efficient and far reaching. 

What sound reason can be offered for limita 
tion of the school levy by state legislature? We 
do not ask to be allowed to go ahead and levy a 
an extent that it would not 
only be onerous but crippling, but we do feel 


educating the 


school tax to such 


that such a commendable project, 
boy and girl, should have fixed tax rate as a 
base, or an income minimum per pupil for days 
school is In session, based nec ssarily on ™m rdern 
Then if the majority of 
the voters wish to increase this base, without 
limit, it should be 

We feel that we 


question: In 


demands and costs. 


their privilege. 

have the right to ask our 
view of the magnitude of its 
business and importance of its mission 
should not the school receive 


why is it not the same as roads and ditches, per 


why 


more money; and 


mitted to pay as it woes? 
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In our discussion we have presented for com- 
parison two situations which seem to lack a 
high degree of correlation. Nevertheless, we 
contend that for comparative purposes they are 
logically related. An examina- 
tion of the case must certainly convince one 
that the schools suffer by the comparison; and 
furthermore, that these two equally vital and 


unprejudiced 


personal projects do not receive equal consider- 
ation at the hands of the parent and property 
owner. 

Space does not permit the inclusion of all 
300 eases in the above chart. In the first col- 
umn the numbers represent the names of the 
persons whose property we have compared, the 
column, size of third 
the fourth column, 
roads and 


imount of money 


second pro Puy ; the 
column, valuation in dollars; 
the amount of 


ditches: 


spent for school; 


money spent for 
the fifth column, the 
the sixth and seventh columns 
ditches 


the eighth eolumn econ- 


represent the tax rates of roads and 
compared W th school; 
tains the total mill rate for ordinary purposes, 
ditehes; and the last 


column gives letters which represents the name 


other than roads and 


f the improvement. 


CHART IL 
How the Tax Dollar Goes in Ohio. 


State Tax $ 11,009,338.92 or 5.004% 
Township .$ 13,114,301.90 or 5.961% 
County $ 43,684,092.75 or 19.855% 
School a 4 $ 92.901,263.19 or A? 226 % 
City and Village...$ 59,302,475.01 or 26.954% 


Total Tax for 1921.$220,012,521.77 or 100.000 % 
CHART III. 

SPECIAL TAXES VERSUS SCHOOL TAXES. 

How the Dollar Goes. 
Number of Farms Used in 
Sampling ...... peace 308 
Number of Acres ; 16,937.5 
Value of Farms.. .$1,968,785.00 


Tax Rate—Special 19.63 mills 
Tax Rate—School 6.72 mills 
Tax Paid—Special $ 39,375.70 
Tax Paid—School ie Se 13,780.50 


THE INTOLERANT AMONG EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERS. 


It can be said with some degree of pride that 
1 


the educators rf the UT nites States as i e] 


iass 
constitute a body of high minded men who ex 


1 


emplify the best traditions and ideals of the na- 


tion. They are model citizens in loyalty and 
service. 

As professional men they naturally manifest 
that reserve ind d gnity vhich reflects a 


CHART I. 
TAXATION. 


Valua- Special 

No. Acres tion Tax 
A ne 79.00 $ 6080 $ 52.72 
a are 85.55 7180 295.14 
Ae 60.00 2340 810.18 
4. 79.25 6920 26.80 
eet kines .. 64.09 6460 56.04 
a ae , 40.00 3350 28.42 
7 15.00 3830 10.50 
8. 74.00 7540 235.22 
rr 74.75 7670 134.70 
10. — 35.52 3700 41.74 
Eee 80.00 5340 52.72 
ee 38.15 3160 56.90 
ee 120.00 11870 91.10 
ee 20.00 1850 17.3¢ 
 . 80.00 7640 61.10 
16. 120.00 10040 102.20 
7. ; 10.00 2750 99 02 
117.50 10230 114.66 
ar 59.82 4380 53.96 
ee ere 15.00 4520 154.56 


iy 18. 1520 97 44 


ot. 
72.45 5210 154.28 


a ce ote 80.00 B20) 


79.12 

. ae 60.00 iG 59.34 
eer ee 80.00 676 110.14 
Ae rere 61.18 4360 107.58 
7 100.00 15680 137.82 
94.90 7310 145.46 

80.00 3230 66.84 

100.00 8530 363.46 


Im 
School Special School Total prove 
Tax Rate Rate Co. ment 
$30.83 8.6 5.07 12 A 
16.74 55.08 6.51 15 I 
17.95 130.00 7.51 16 & 
16.02 3.9 6.65 16 D 
15.54 8.67 7.05 16.4 E 
25.63 8.5 6.65 16 F 
27.52 10.5 7.86 15.6 G 
58.65 31.2 7.778 17.0 H 
59.66 7.5 7.778 17.0 I 
17.68 11.2 4.778 14 yi 
41.71 9.8 7.81 18.8 K 
20.26 18. 6.41 17.4 L 
73.81 7.6 6.218 15.4 M 
13.36 9.3 7.22 16.2 N 
55.16 7.9 yf 16.2 O 
72.49 10.1 (ee 13.6 r 
21.31 8.3 7.75 16.6 Q 
67.62 11.2 6.61 16.4 t 
29.61 32.8 6.61 16.4 S 
30.06 34.7 6.65 17.74 ‘ ¥ 
8.64 24.4 5.65 14.8 U 
32.67 29.6 6.27 14.6 V 
34.14 13.9 6.01 17.0 WwW 
28.12 12.6 6.01 17.00 Be 
43.33 16.2 6.41 17.4 z 
24.29 24.6 5.57 16.58 As 
137.48 27.9 8.13 liz A-1 
40.57 19.8 5.55 15.0 B-1 
7.93 20.6 5.55 15.0 C.1 
47.34 42.6 5.55 15.0 D-1 


scholarly and refined mentality. They are cir 
cumspect, tactful and courteous in their deal 
ings with their fellowmen, and while the mor 
exclusive as well as the erratic may indulge in 
foibles and idiosyneracies, and henee are less 
tolerant, the educators who keep in active touch 
with men and affairs are usually of liberal views 
and broad sympathies. 
Many of them partake by 
breadth of 


man who can enter into the combat over prin 


their very depth and 
character something of the states 


ciples and policies without resorting to rancor 
r bitterness. They treat their adversaries with 
respect, never impugning motives or resorting 
to personalities, and confine their combat to the 


clash of ideas on the i 


In fact out of this schoolmaster type has sprung 


ssues and projects in hand 


some of America’s best statesmanship. 

The tendency in recent years to expand the 
least 
state and to 


give it national scope has subjected the educa 


school administrative contro] in part at 


1 


beyond the traditional limits of the 


tor to a new test in the direction of statesman 


ship, vision and power. The movement to fed 
I I 
fF +) 


eralize certain branches of the country’s system 


of popular,edueation has tossed a number of 
educational leaders out of their local environ 
ment into the national limelight 

How did tney stand I test ¢ | ( riare of 
this light is, however, had a | \ lering effect 
upon some of them. They immediately lost 
their calm md { nd mpioned their 
cause with frant eal and manifested no pa 
tience with those who held to th pposite point 
if view. Their intoleranee bordered on the ex 
treme. 

This intolerance was expressed in that they 
reared an imaginary breastwork of patriotism, 
entrenched themselves behind it w th the chal 
lenge t] those questi d its expediency 
were subject to the charge of sed ind tre 
son. They read their adversari it lomain 

f loval Americar izenshi twithstanding 
the fact that the ssue pe mi hor t d 
ference of opinion. There are t vho ear 
nestly believe that th untr S if poy 
ular educatior ichieved its high ndards 
through its decentralized and comp har 
acter and that national support Ww ll necessar 
be followed by national control, and that such 
control uld prove harmful and contrary to th 


fundamentals of the American Republic. 


chan pion the introduction of na 


tional support ior educational eff rt, and who 


see great benefits in such a di parture, are to be 


commended for their sincerity and their earnest 


ness. They are entitled to a respectful hearing 
B ith sides are entitled to the eourtesy of a com 
plete presentation of views and opinions. To 


de ery on the rostrum of edueation catherings 


one or the other party at a crowd of disloyalists 


ind as enemies of the nation’s best interests, 13 


untenable and T'acties of this 


nadm ssible. 
kind may be designed to overwhelm the oppos 
ing side by intimidation, and to rush things 


under the s hour, but they do not 


wear well to the end. 


Calm and deliberate argumentation, presented 
in a tolerant spirit, will farther towards 
ringing the truth to the surface and erystalliz 

g¢ sound judgement, than all the hysterical out 
cries and innuendo that ean be vented. The 


educational leaders of the nation must set the 
example in recognizing the ethics of 
debate and deliberation, 


which will have the 


public 
practice of 
that tolerance truth and 
the whole truth brought into open view. The 
relation to it 


spirit of democracy and _ their 


demands this 
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FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RACINE, WIS 


Edmund B. Funston Co., 


Archts., 


Racine, Wis 


Three Junior High Schools 


The City. 

W iseonsin, located 
rth of Chicago 
Milwaukee on 

Michigan, 


ipproximately 
and twenty-five 
the western shore 
about sixteen miles north of 
ndary line between Illinois and Wiscon 
is distinctly 
usually large 


an industrial city having 
number of concerns 
the globe. Its chief 
are farm machinery of various sorts, 
Two-thirds of 
on is foreign born, or of immediate 
descent. In 1910, 

the population was either foreign born 
Of this pop- 
Denmark furnished the greatest number. 


pr duets « neirele 


milk and automobiles 


ulati 
seventy-seven per 
mmediate foreign descent. 


yuntries represented are Germany, Po- 


taly and Russia. Lately the number of 
The 


country in the nearby counties is un- 


ins has inereased considerably. 


rich and farming is a real business. 


The Growth of the Schools. 
school enrollment 
n 1920 this had increased to 9191, and at 


The 


1910 the publie was 


is approximately 10,000. 


sent time 














last elementary school constructed was built in 
1916. 
were constructed and, naturally, by the time the 
all buildings 
After and 
the board of education on 


During the war period no new buildings 
war had closed were seriously over 
mature deliberation 
Dec. 3, 1919, decided 
to adopt the junior high school, or the 6-3-3 
schools. 
Since the city is naturally divided into three 
was decided to 


vide for three junior high schools, 


crowded. long 


plan, for the future development of th 
sections geographically, it pro- 
for the 
south side, one for the west side and one for 
There 
of the 
ness section is situated near the shores of Lake 
Michigan. 


been completed and are in full operation. By 


one 
the north side. is no corresponding east 
ern section city because the main busi- 


The three junior high schools have 
removing the seventh and eighth grades from 
all the elementary schools the congestion there 


has been relieved and up to the present time it 


has not been necessary to construct any addi 
tional elementary schools, although as the city 
continues to grow it will be necessary to add 
some new elementary schools within the near 
future. 
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Superintendent F. M. Longanecker, Racine, Wis. 


Franklin Junior High School. 

Che Franklin Junior High School is located 
in the southern section of the city and receives 
One of 
the oldest elementary schools in the city is the 


pupils from four elementary schools. 


Franklin elementary school, which oceupied the 
north half of the block bounded by Tenth and 
Eleventh Streets and Center 


Streets. The elementary building was located 


and Franklin 
on the northwest corner cf this space. During 
1918 and 1919 the property on the south half 
of the block was purchased by the board of edu- 
eation and nine residences were removed, thus 
the entire block available for 

It was decided to erect the Franklin 
Junior High School on the northeast corner of 
the block with a passageway leading to the ele 


making school 


purposes. 


mentary school. The two buildings, therefore, 


occupy the greater portion of the north half of 


the block. The elementary school faces on 
Franklin Street and the junior high school on 
Center street. The building is of red_ brick 


trimmed with Bedford cut stone. The heating 
is located between the two buildings and 


There 


plant 


supplies heat for both. is also one ad- 
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THE GYMNASIUM 
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ministrative organization in charge of both 
schools, but in all other respects they are as 
widely separate as if they were in lifferent 
parts of the city. 


The junior high school building has a front- 


rear at each end of the building. The con- 
tracts for the foundation were let in the fall of 
1919 and for the remainder of the building in 
the spring of 1920. It was completed for occu- 
pancy in September, 1921. An unusual length 
of time was consumed in the construction of 
the building because of the difficulties in secur- 
ing both materials and labor The building is 
two stories in height with a basement floor 
which accommodates the manual and_ house- 
hold-arts departments. The total cost of the 
building, not including grounds or equipment, 
s $380,000. Its normal capacity is 600 al- 
though the present enrollment is 750. In the 
level of the basement floor at the rear of the 
building is loeated the heating plant which is 
supplied with three 100 h. p. boilers. The fans 
ire operated by electric power. There are three 


rooms for household arts on this floor and four 


rooms for manual arts, with the necessary stor- 
For | departments. There is also 
ne room which faeces on the court between the 

hich there is not enough 
light for ordinary purposes This room is set 


iside for visual education and is equipped with 
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McKINLEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RACINE, WIS A. A. Guilbert, Architect 


ng by Ine rely closing the doors which lead from cated near the southwest corner of the site so 


the the 


the Keystone 600 set together with considerable 


ther material for visual education. the side corridor to main corridor of as to permit of future extensions when neces- 


sary, and to further promote the development of 
This building is 266 feet 
south. ‘At 
end of the building is the wing containing the 


The end of 


: : } lay 
auditorium- uilding. 


offices, the 
Th re are 


located the 
prineipal’s suite of 


On the first floor are 
McKinley Junior High School. suitable playgrounds. 
McKinley Junior High School is located in 


city on 


length and faces the the eastern 


‘| he 


the western section of the 


gymnasium, 
lil 


ibrary and seven recitation rooms. 
: a nine acre 


Ro yt 


two Stalrways, at each end of the building . 


one 


tract of ground overlooking the valley of auditorium gymnasium. western 





On the second floor there is a reneral science Pll ‘ . , ° < P ; . ° 
. : River. The price paid for this site was $30,- the building is so arranged that an extensive 
room equipped with demonstration table and . rr m1" : a re: 
7™.: ' 000. Since there had been no buildings on this wing can be added. The capacity of this build- 
raised seats. This room aiso can be darkened . 1) . . 1 . . . . > 
7 te, the problem of planning a school building ing can be increased fifty to seventy-five per- 
so that stereopticans can be used. There is ' Ser ; 2 as ' 
: ag was somewhat simplified. The building is lo cent 
also an art room with the necessary special 
equipment, and a music room with 72 opera 
chairs In addition there s a room for the | 
commercial department equipped with 25 type ag 
Vriter and ZS bookkeep hg desks Lhe ré ars 
ilso five regular recitation rooms 
The auditorium-gymnasium provided witl oO 


a visitors’ baleony which seats approximately 


200 people. here is also an ample stage. Ch 


room is used for physi four days 
the fift] seated with 
d for school assembly 
frequently at 


Che 


} 
each WeCK, and O1 





frlAay } iy 
fold he chairs 





purposes 

















, 
snower 








oo 


night for community center work. 








at 
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baths for both boys and girls are located on the 

basement floor directly underneath the main 

floor of the gymnasium. This part of the build- 

. | | 

ing is reached by a separate corridor which has } 
° ry. * . “ ee el ee — 

an outside entrance. This unit, therefore, can es H 

he S } Y +] f +} ; + 4) hy ] 

be used independently o ne rr 2 ie build SECOND FLOOR PLAN, McKINLEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI 
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(TOP) GENERAL SCIENCE ROOM 
(BOTTOM) AUDILPORIUM-GYMNASIUM 


This building is also of red brick with cut 
stone trimming. ‘The building has a basement 
floor in which are housed the heating plant and 
the manual and household arts departments. A 
lunch room, or cafeteria, and a special room for 
visual education are also located on this floor. 

The contract for the foundation was let in 
the fall of 1919. Contracts for the remainder 
of the building were let the following spring 
and the building was completed for occupancy 
in 1921. This building has a normal capacity 
of 700 junior high school pupils. There is also 
one room for kindergarten purposes to accom 
modate the smaller children in the immediate 
neighborhood. This building also receives pu- 
pils from four of the elementary schools. The 
present enrollment of the junior high school de- 
partment is 680 

The heating plant is located to the rear of the 
central portion of the building, and is supplied 


with three 100 h. p. boilers. The split system 


is used in heating and ventilating the building. 
On U I yund, or basement floor, there are 


three rooms 
manual! training, 


household arts, four rooms for 
together with the lunch room 
nstruction room just mentioned. 
In the household arts department the rooms are 
separated by folding doors 
department there ar 


and visual 


In the manual arts 
folding doors provid 
r easy access from one department to another 
On the first floor ther 

kindergarten ro ind nine recita- 


1 principal’s suite 


(TOP) THE HOUSEHOLD ARTS DEPARTME 
(BOTTOM) MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTME 


McKINLEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RACINE, WIS 


tion rooms. On the second floor there are the 
library, music room, art room, general science 
room and six recitation rooms. 

The level of the auditorium-gymnasium is 
about three feet above the level of the base- 
ment rooms. The auditorium-gymnasium has 
a visitors’ baleony with a booth for a moving 
picture machine. ‘There is an ample stage pro- 
viding opportunity for public meetings and for 
dramatics in the school. The shower baths and 
locker rooms for the boys are located under the 
stage; the shower baths and locker rooms for the 
girls are located adjacent to the gymnasium on 
the same level with the corridor and can be 
entered either from the gymnasium or from the 
corridor. This room is used for physical edu- 
cation four days each week and on the fifth day 
is seated with folding chairs and used for school 
assembly purposes. 

Washington Junior High School. 

In September, 1920, bonds were voted for the 
construction of an addition to the Washington 
elementary school which should be known as 
the Washington Junior High School. This 
building is located in the northern section of 
the city. The Washington elementary school 
and grounds, like the Franklin, occupied about 
one-half of a city block. The Washington 
Junior High School addition is a U-shaped 
plan with the elementary school directly to the 
rear of the middle of the building and connected 
with it with corridors on each floor. Both 





NT. 
N1 


buildings are supplied with heat from a single 
heating plant and are under the control of one 
administrative organization. In other respects, 
however, the two organizations are entirely 
separate. The board of education has already 
purchased four lots adjacent to the Washington 
School site and the buildings which were located 
thereon have been removed. It is the purpose 
of the board of education to secure the remain 
ing property in this block and thus provide a 
large and suitable playground. 


The foundation of this building was con- 
structed in the fall of 1920; contracts for the 
super structure were let in 1921 and the build- 
ing was completed for occupancy in 1922. Its 
capacity is approximately 650 pupils, its pres- 
ent enrollment. The cost of this building was 
$340,000. Having been constructed, at a time 
when prices were reduced, the per capita cost 
for this building is less than that of the other 
two. This building is of yellow brick with 
terra cotta trimming. 

This building has a basement floor which is 
only slightly below the grade level, and two 
additional floors. On the basement floor there 
are three rooms for household arts, four for 
manual training and one for visual education. 
On the first floor is the library, and eight class- 
rooms. On the second floor there is a music 
room, art room, general science room and seven 
classrooms. The principal’s offices are located 
directly over the front entrance on a level half- 
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WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RACINE, WIS 
E. B. Funston Co. ,Architects, Racine, Wis. 

\ way between the first and second floors. Slightly All regular recitation rooms are 24x32 feet in able chair desk whenever it was necessary to 
ibove the level of the second floor there is a size. In addition there is an sight foot cloak purchase new desks. The Franklin building is 
teachers’ rest room and nurse’s room. In the room for each room. In all three buildings the equipped entirely with these chair desks and the 
wing extending north from the east half of the classroom floors are of maple. Washington and MeKinley are equipped in 

building is the auditorium- sy mini: sium. This When the seventh and eighth grade children part. As the older desks become worn out, it 
room, like the similar rooms in the Franklin were transferred from the elementary schools, a 
1 ind McKinley junior high schools, is equipped portion of the desks used in these rooms was 

a baleony, and stage, and has shower baths transferred to the junior high schools. It was 

ind locker rooms for both boys and girls in the necessary, however, to purchase one thousand Each principal has an office assistant who 


is planned to replace them with the modern 


chair desk. 


basement underneath. additional desks. After mature consideration, also looks after the school supplies. The school 
the board of education decided to use the port- books and all other supplies are handled by the 





In General. 
In all three buildings the corridors are con 
tructed of terrazzo and in the McKinley build 


- - — 
ng the wainscoting s of terrazzo. In the Nl | 























franklin and Washington buildings the wains 














le coting is constructed of yellow salt glazed brick : 
~ Chere are toilet rooms for both boys and girls | 
s, m each of the three floors, in each of the build { 
ly ngs (he floors are of terrazzo and the par ' 


ly +4 eer rage” 


ons are ot white tiie. 















































r ach building 1s supplied with an inter com 
a nunicating telephone system reaching all parts 
n. f{ the building. In the Franklin and Wash- 
a ngton schools the telephone system extends to 
the el mentary schools. 

| As already noted, each of the three buildings 
ae especially equipped for conducting visual edu 
he tion and special attention is given to this 
< feature. SECOND FLOOR PLAN, FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BASEMENT PLAN, FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
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rHE MUSIC ROOM 


board of education through the schools, and, 


therefore, books and supplies are furnished the 
pupils at cost. 

The libraries in the three junior high schools 
Publie 


the library boara 


are branches of the Racine Library. 


The board of education and 


en i into an agreement by which it was pro 


v that the board of education should fur 
} 
aisVU 


li room and the library equipment, 
the sary 
T he 


library supplies 


light, heat and janitor service. 
board books, the 
and pays the 
libraries are 


library furnishes the 


appoints and 
ts) equipped as 
ilities not 


for the schools but also for the surrounding 


librarians. These 


to furnish suitable library fac only 


community. The initial stock of books in each 
To date 
the circulation is equivalent to ten per cent of 
the total number of books in 
While the plan just outlined 


nature, it has been successful far 


library was approximately 2500 books. 


each library. 
somewhat ex 
periment il in 
beyond the expectations of those who sponsored 
the idea 

The 
the supervised study plan. 


rorenoon 


administered under 
The pe riods 1D the 


being one hour and in the 


The 


study 1S 


course of 


afternoon 


fifty-five minutes. morning run 


Sessions 


&-30 to 


11:45; 
1:00. E 


from afternoon sessions from 


1:15 to 


ich teacher is expects d to teach 























LIBRARY, WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH 


FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOO! 


SCHOO! RACINE, WIS 


RACINE, WIS rHE BOILER ROOM 
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25 hours weekly. Twenty-four recitation per- 


iods per week is the normal amount of work 
each pupil is expected to carry. Promotion to 
the senior high school is given upon satisfactory 
completion of 134 hours work including all re- 
quired subjects. 

In preparation for the junior high schools 
various teachers who expected to be assigned to 
were gathered into study groups for the 


school 


, 
them 


purpose of studying the junior high 


problem. The majority also had taken special 


work in summer schools previous to 


schools. 


cies were filled by the appointment of teachers 


entering 


upon work in the junior high Vacan- 


who for the most part had previous junior high 


school experience. The salary schedule pro- 
vides a special schedule for those with two 
years’ training, those with three years’ training 


four years’ training. In the 
schedule is the 
At the present time close 


and those with 


latter case the same as for the 


senior high school 
to one third of the teachers in the three schools 
are graduate s of standard colleges and univers 


ities. As vacancies occur in the teaching corps 


if these schools they are being filled for the 
most part with persons with degrees 
CHATS DURING RECESS. 

Twelve pupils of a Chieago school went on a 
Str ke be usé in ¢ ohth erade teacher, male ind 
, . 3 == ae 

7 7 
: 
‘ ; 
a8 


_~, 
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r : 








PO t 
McKINLEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI RACINE, WIS 

aged fifty, vas re] laced by a female teach 
young and pretty. The latter simply called the 
strikers a bunch of ifers and went about her 
work. And that busted the strike 

In speaking I teacning rs I tn 
scn ls, the editor o M H ni | li | | mes 
says: “The pity of it is that teachers didn’t 
take that burden off parents’ shoulders m 
decades ago.” This is rather an indictment of 
the home where parents must set the example 
in good manners. If that is the teacher’s task 
then he better begin with the parent 

A man in Michigan got $50,000 for a straw 
berry. And now Dr. Winship is sor He con 
tends that if a schoolmaster devises something 
new and valuable, he gets nothing Well, who 


ls to blame the strawhbe rry grower or the 
masteré The former is 
But. iS not the latt ve wno 18 le aa 


salesman. 


mercenary, the better man 


The war slogan “give until it hurts” has 
been changed by the 
. ide ot) 7 >} ] ts t lay + ne? 

eonsideration of senool axation laws oO en no 


f legis 


“67 Jon’t 


mize until it hurts.” It wouldn’t hurt 


lators and taxpayers stuck to the slogan: 


1 


hurt the nation, but support the schools.” 
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Michigan legislature in the 
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A MODERN SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM. 


How Modesto, California, Manages the Trans- 
pert of Pupils. 

The transportation of pupils to and from 
schools has not only become a fixed part of rural 
school administration but has been developed in 
some sections to a high degree of efficiency. 
Where this has been done it has been found that 
cheapness of service must be disregarded and 
The ex 
Modesto, California demon 


that efficiency spells the best economy. 
perience made at 
strates this claim where the subject of school 
transportation has been developed to an inter 
The transportation system here 
is built upon the thought that the single unit in 
secondary education can best be maintained up 


esting degree. 


to an enrollment of two thousand. 

“Rather than establish high schools 
with the consequent increase in overhead and 
decrease in quality of teaching force and rich- 
ness of curriculum,” says Superintendent W. E. 
Faught of Modesto, “we are developing the 


small 


larger unit with a transportation system which 
brings the school to every part of the commun- 
ity.” 

To make 


essential is 


the program a success the first 
the school itself. The busses 
used for the Modesto schools were chosen by the 


bus 


board of education after an exhaustive survey 
of all kinds of busses had been made with a 
ew of meeting the peculiar needs of the dis- 
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BATTERY OF 


“We are able to carry thirty-eight pupils at a 
load. We pay our drivers $1.25 a trip which is 


approximately $50 per month. 


“We are unable to say at this time just what 
the cost of bus depreciation will be, but from all 
indications, barring accidents we should be able 
to use them for a considerable length of time. 
An account is kept with each bus, showing fill- 
ings, oil, usage, overhauling, tire mileage, ete. 
These records are filed from month to month in 
the office.” 
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THE MODESTO HIGH SCHOOL IS A MODERN 


Then the drivers. 


These were chosen with a proper regard for age, 


trict. came question of 
character and ability to control large groups of 
pupils of high school The 


to cover the situation here are specific 


age. regulations 
made 


and exacting. They govern the conduct of both 


pupils and drivers and are at all times dis 
plaved in the interior of the busses. 


he routes are planned with a view of keep 
ing the travel on the best highways possible and 


at the same time come within a reasonable dis 
tance of every pupil’s home. In order to save 
time, and thus enable a longer routing, pupils 


are picked up and discharged only at regular 


stations. These stations are so locatea as to be 


Within walking distance of each student. 


The busses fixed time schedule and 


except in 


run on 


a breakdown there is seldom a varia 


tion oft 


This enables 
the 


more than three minutes. 
the publie to 


count as definitely upon 
arrival and departure of the busses from a 
given station as they would upon a railway train 
schedule. The schedules and routings are 
planned after trial trips made over the route, 
at the school office and all details in operation 


are in charge of one man. 


/ur busses have cost us. complete and ready 
about $5,000 each,” said Mr. Faught. 


for ws 


BUILDING 


WITH EVERY CONVENIENCE FOR EDUCATION 


THE TEACHER TURNOVER IN MICHIGAN. 


The committee on tenure of teachers of the 


Michigan 


study of the methods of appointment and the 


State Teachers’ Association made a 


several causes for retirement from the service. 


SIX 40-PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 


BUSSES OF THE MODESTO, CALIF., HIGH SCHOOL. 

In 88 per cent of appointments the teacher 
is recommended by the superintendent and ap- 
pointed by the school board; 1 per cent ap- 
pointed direct by board and 11.9 per cent by 
recommendation of both board and superintend- 
ent. Out of 224 schools, 65 employed teachers 
without recommendation of superintendents. 

The cause of teachers leaving the service at 
the end of school year 1922 was: 


A. Failure of re-election.................372 
B. Elected and refused because of 
Sc. SE Sataanewaddiede cadecsanaas 11 


i Se. a.nnd sicdedvacawnwewetenn 330 


3. Desiring greater increase in wages. .381 


4. Desiring change of location...... . 094 
- ,. freer rrere 250 
6. Other causes ......:.....- oo e208 


Out of 7,668 teachers 2,103 or 26 per cent 
left the system in which they were employed 
last year. The 
were as follows: 


causes reduced to 


percentages 


Per cent 


PUES GE GIGGION « 6iscckschcdeedcceosee IM 
EE ee eee ee es 
Desiring increase in wages .............. 19 
Change of location ........ Secs a eeGi aaa 
I 5 Pek eke ke we ae 11 


Other Causes ........ sch cbt C RRR REL Ae oe 
The report closes with the statement that no 


legislation on the teachers’ tenure is needed. 


“ce 


Teachers are employed and retained from 


year to year upon the recommendation of the 
Superintendent, wl 
official 


opinion. 


10 in turn is guided by every 
help at his in forming his 


And, further, when a teacher is regu- 


command 


larly appointed in a school system, and there 
when the Superintendent deem» 
her work unsatisfactory, she 


comes a time 
is given a reason- 
able opportunity to defend herself before the 
Board, if she so desire. 


(Concluded on Page 130) 
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EDITORIAL 


SCHOOL TAXATION IN ITS MORE VITAL 
ASPECTS. 

A gratifying symptom noted, at a time when 
the gap between the demands of popular educa 
tion and the tax ability of the several states is 
ever widening, is found here and there in the 
inereasing interest which educators are man! 
festing in the subject of schoo] taxation 

There is a tendency to hold that the methods 
of taxation are unchangeable and that any 
inerease in the tax yield must come from the 


When that 


strained to its utmost and the legislator con- 


same source source, however, 18 


fronts the educator with the direct question as 
to where the additional money is to come from, 
then an interesting climax is reached 


The educators, therefore, who are be sieging 
the forty legislatures now wrestling with school 
bills, most of 


which not only imply a 
equitable distribution of state school moneys but 


more 
also an increased support, ought to stand ready 
to suggest tax methods that will prov.de that 
“up} ort. 

The inequalities in the matter of school sup 
port, namely, the evil of inadequate local taxa 
defect.ve state 

been successfully 


tion and the distribution of 


moneys, have fully and 


demonstrated Every whe re a good case has been 
presented to the law makers, and, no doubt, 
much needed reforms will follow 

Here, of course, it follows that the economic 


} 


conditions and the character of production in 
the various states may vary greatly. In some 
lead, in others 


others 


of them agricultural pursuits 


manufacturing, in. still mining and 
forestry. The same method of taxation cannot 
be applied to all forms of wealth or to all classes 
remains the 


of production. Taxation at best 


world’s unsolved problem in p litical economy 


But, wherever a state is sadly in need of 
added school revenues and at the same time can 
not produce an increased tax yield from present 
study of the untouched 
And while the educator 


who seeks more adequate school support cannot 


sources, a possible 


sources mnust be made 


he expected to be a tax expert he can aid in 
securing a better grasp of the tax possibilities 
of his own state 


The one 


subjec I 


vital factor, towever, which enters 
of school taxation, more partic 


ilar!yv the raising of funds for state distribution, 


ind must be dealt with as a prime 
requisit that of the source of taxation, or 
to be mor plicit, a more equitable spread of 


the tax burd 
may be achie\ 


the end that a better tax yield 


In states wher t present tax sources are 


strained to the lim und here the load is “all 

that the traffic will r’ attention must be 

turned to the discovery v sources that have 

therto remained untappe vy that have not 

their full share of the rden of govern 
wort 
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lor imstance, in the state of Wisconsin wher: 
the state school fund is now derived from a mill 
tax on property, it is believed that a less burden 
some and at the same time a more liberal school 
support can be secured through a graduated tax 
vn income. This method is based upon “ability 
to pay” rather than upon property which already 
pays and cannot pay more. In this case it 
means that a burden of ten million dollars is to 
be shifted from property to income, in the be 
lief that farm holdings and workingmen’s homes 
are less able to bear the burden than can indi- 
viduals with net incomes ranging trom $2,500 to 
$/5,000 annually. 

We cite a tax proposal of thie kind merely w 
excite thought along the lines indicated, namely, 
that where increased school needs are impera 
uve and at the same time are confronted with 
a strained or exhausted tax ability, new methods 
and sources must be found. 

lt is not easy to sway men into new depar 
tures in the field ot taxation, nor is the average 
legislator inclined to go into experimental ven 
for school purposes, 
but the experience of the world has taught that 


tures in providing revenue 


the principle which exacts revenue for goveru 
mental purposes upon the ability to pay it, is a 
svund one. 

The educator may assume that his task is 
completed when he has demonstrated the insuth 
ciency of local school support, or the inequitable 
distribution of state school funds, and leave the 
method and manner of raising funds to the tax 
authorities. 
step farther by 


But, he can well afford to go one 
examining the general tax 
scheme of his state and compare the same with 
that of other states. He will see that every 
state is atilicted with tax defects, that none 1s 
perfect and that all are seeking im a greater o1 
lesser degree some improvement. 

Such 
single handed by the taxing authorities and thi 


improvement cannot be accomplished 
experts employed by them, but must come more 


largely through an intelligent public sentiment 


m the subject. 
ARE SALARIED SCHOOL BOARDS DESIR- 
ABLE OR FEASIBLE? 
Within the past two decades there have been 


some radical changes in the creation of school 


administrative bodies in this country. There 
has been a gradual turn from large to small 


school boards, from district or ward representa 
tion to representation at large, from short to 
long tenure of service 

The trend, too, has been towards elective 
bodies in the medium sized and smaller units 
of population and the 


} 


larger cities. At the same time the tunction 


appointive system for the 


of school boards and school superintendents has 
been brought into stronger relief and a better 
understanding as to the relations they bear to 
each other 

But, where all this has been accomplished 
is always some one who, in the interest 
of alleged progress, further 


Wherever a school board has proven itself weak 


there 
seeks changes 
the remedy is sought in a change of the syster 
r the manner of creating that body 


In seeking 


usually overlook the 


further changes the promoters 
fact that while the method 
of creating a school board has something to di 
wtih the efficiency of that body, the essence of 
that effiec ency must be found in men rather than 


Where the method of 


school boards is reasonably correct the source 


in method. creating 


of efficiency is entirely dependent upon th: 


quality of the men and women those who con 
stitute them. 
The next jump in the domain of administra 


tive tinkering s the salaried school board 


Wherever the question of representation, mode 


f selection, tenure and what not, have been 


adjusted, the three cornered salaried 


board is urged. 


scheg, 
The schools must be conducted 
upon the factory plant or banking basis. That 
sounds so practical and business like. 

But, what is there to all this sort of thing; 
Is it desirable¢ Is it feasible¢ Is it in keeping 
with the spirit of American institutions, 
Should small salaried boards henceforth contro! 
the schools? 

The answer to all these questions must be 
that the American system of education is es 
The schoo! 
board is a legislative body chosen by the people 


sentially a democratic institution. 


and serving the cause of the popular training 
for citizenship. The success of the system has 
been due to the fact that it has anchored public 
interest to public edueation, and that good men 
ind women in every community have served ou 
school boards as a matter of patriotism, and not 
is a matter of pay. 

Some of the factors which contro! an indus 
trial or commercial corporation may also apply 
to a school system. But, the latter constitutes 
a corporation which is owned by all the people 
entitled to representation of its own choosing 
in the councils of that body. Such representa 
tion must not only manifest individual charac 
ter and fitness but must also reflect the best 
impulse and the unselfish loyalty of the com 
munity in the cause of popular education 
SHALL TEACHERS BE GIVEN PERMAN.- 

ENT TENURE? 

here has been a decided tendency towards 
relieving teachers from the anxieties and un 
certainties of periodical appointment It has 
been argued that the teacher should be made 
to fee] as secure in his or her posit-on as is the 
worker in any other tield of service 

The justice of this contention has been ren 
erally recognized. Even where the permanent 
tenure rule has not been officially established 
the school re appoint 


ments year after year just as if the rule existed 


authorities have made 


Those who have taken 


i position 


ifvains 
permanent tenure have argued that it is easier 
to drop a medioere teacher at the « nd of a tern 
by refusing to reappoint than it is to dismiss th 
is entre nched be 


Aga mn, It Nae 


been held that the consciousness that 


most incompetent teacher who 
hind a permanent tenure act. 
‘ontinua 
tion in service rests upon the quality of the 
work performed is the best incentive towards 


eficiency. At any rate, school authorities have 


found the system of annual appointment quit 

practical and do not think of departing from 
the same. 

Whatever may be sa‘d on the one or the other 

still in th 

greater security for the teacher 

Some of the 


tenure system 


side of the question the tendency is 
direction of 
And yet the reaction has set in. 
shortcomings of the permanent 
are coming to light, as brought out 
in a discussion of the subject by Mrs. McCauley 


if the Pennsylvania State Couneil of 


recently 


Kduea 
non. She Says: 

“The subject of tenure was ths summer dis- 
cussed at Columbia University. It was unan.- 
mously agreed that no superintendent w yuld 
dare prefer charges 

f the local influence of the teacher and her 
friends. The f her 


household, her ‘OusINS, ehur >} 


against a teacher because 
influence of the members 

uncles, aunts, 
friends, profe ssional friends and business friend 
would be such that the superintendent at one 
would become the defendant. 

A teacher in 
will e 
repealed unless they can be administered so as 
to protect the schools from the 
efficient teachers.” 

Will C. Wood, state superintendent of public 


nstruction, Sacramento, 


California writes, “The time 


me when the teacher-tenure laws will be 


ineubus of in 


California, says, “Edu 











men 
inst 


mar 








ublic 


Edu 





yuul testers will alse 


help us in the 
A permanent teacher can 
uot be dismissed in Calitornia except tor im- 


have Ww 


leacher tenure law. 


moral or unprofessional conduct, incompetence, 
evident untitness for teaching, or persistent vio 
lation of or refusal to obey the schooi laws. 
tiow are you golng to prove incompetency with 
jut some kind of a test My own 
that the teacher will be 
repealed at the behest of public opinion unless 


finds a 


tor teachers ¢ 
eliel is tenure law 


sumeone means of testing the compe 


tency of teachers.” 
In all civil service examinations it has been 
that is one qualification 


which is not revealed in the cultural and techni 


lemonstrated there 
‘al tests engaged in, namely, that of tempera 
wental fitness for the office sought. Im many 
instances those who have reached the highest 
marks in the examination made showed the 
east adaptability tor the position thus wou 
lhus, it becomes apparent that the permanent 
teacher tenure laws, where these exist, still re 
juire such amplification as will hold securely in 
pla ‘e those who are fit and will displace without 
“srcumlocution those that untit 
SUPPORT FOR HIGHER AS 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 
fact that 


system of popular education 


are 
AGAINS1 


lt is a curious while the American 


is wholly supported 
J publie taxation many of the universities ana 


leges of the country are wholly supported by 


private endowments. In the nature of things 

s quite logical that the public schools should 

e supported by a general taxpaying constitu 

y, Dut there is no common agreement OI pub 

pinion that the same constituency should 

r the burden of all the professional training 

dispensed in the higher institutions of 
earning 

lence ne ndowment tunds created by 

ne of tl ‘country’s wealthy men whose suy 

rt for her education has run into many 

st mtributions are made wit! 

5 | n ite il id circumspection 

Here a cu Is situation has recently come to 


ght While on the one hand the common 


S nany sections of the country are cry 
I p in t rm of increased tax sup 
t support for highel stitutions Das 
ravi g rds t danger zone Rura 
t s k wh ire being closed tor want 
funds and yet the colleges are approaching 
erils being over-coddled and over-ted 
t unwW Support 
In brief, the question which arises here is 


whether the support so liberally granted by the 


ed foundations is judiciously granted. Thi 
“ever-present danger of giving unwisely and in 
stimulate 
Pritchett, 


Foundation 


demoralize rather than 
ited by Dr 


acting president of the ( 


4 way to 


‘auses,” is @ 


Henry R. 
‘arnegie 


“Whether a science or even 


giving can ever be developed is questionable” 


ntinues Dr. Pritchett 


blood with gift money if 


“Somebody must sweat 


its effect is not to do 


mor 


t done by an individual or by a trust.” 
Che indiseriminate rush to the colleges for 
the sake of a higher education, whether such an 
education will serve the youth who gets it or 
not, is regarded as one of the perils Here is 
vhat the Carnegie Foundation report says: 
“Many of these young men and women would 
i their greatest usefulness and their greatest 
lappiness in other vocations than those to be 
sought through college attendance, and there is 
eed today to make clear what these op 
portunities are and to whom they are especially 
htt than to urge upon all the youth of the 
( ry the advantages of. college attendance 


an art of public 


re harm than good, and this is really true 
vhether the giving be private or public, whether 
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‘‘Lhere can be no doubt either, among those 
familiar with the facts, that the wholesale col- 
lege giving and the consequent wholesale college 
begging of the last twenty years have gone far 
to transform the American college president in- 
to a soliciting agent. Scholarly men today 
hesitate to take the place of college president, 
and they may well do so, because today the 
typical board ot trustees is not seeking a 
scholarly president; it 1s seeking a president 
who can get money.” 

All this is an intimation that the country is 
developing a tendency towards a wastetul ex 
penditure of endowment funds in mis-education 
and in an overdose of higher learning. 

The thoughtful American will not seek to dis- 
vourage the wealthy men of the nation to sup 
port the endowments and through them higher 
educational and social aspiration, but he will 
remain ever mindtul of the greater mission oi 
popular education. The country must train tor 
professional pursuits and for scholastic leader- 
ship but it must also train the rank and file, 
the backbone of our national existence, tor the 
duties 


common of citizenship and hfe. 


There must be a due regard for the several 


lines of endeavor that complete our economic, 


civic and social structure, resisting over-educa 


ion and mis-education as energetically as we 
itself. 


some 


kdueation must 
the 
purposes of life 


battle against ignorance 
with 


needs of rs | whole people and the 


be dispensed consideration of 

and living 
THE BANE OF BROKEN 

CONTRACTS. 


complaint is 


TEACHERS’ 


The heard 
teacher has accepted a contract at the 
boards of 


rural 


frequently that a 
hands of 
educat on, 


more particularly in the 


districts, to teach for a year and then 
break the contract just before the opening oft 
the schoo! term to 1iccept one that is more ac 
reptable. 
In cases Che 
may do some cussing 
situation demand that 


Che ntract break 


of this k.nd there is no redress 


} 


disappointed school board 
but the exigencies of the 


another teacher be found 


ing teacher has tound a position nearer home 
Yr in a larger community, or one that pays a 


better salary She is not the school 


asked DY 


board that employs her whether she is already 
under contract elsewhere and so the evil con 
tinues Irom vear to year 

The temptation to drop an appointment that 
is unattractive for one that ffers more accep 


table conditions is a strong one. And yet there 


Is no reason should not respect 


1 contract with a school board just as she would 


respect any other obligation in life l'eachers 


are supposed to set an example in honor and 
integrity as a part of the professional 
they are to render to the rising 


A member of the 


generation 


M chigan legislature nas 


evidently come to this same conclusion. He 
has introduced a measure which provides that 
inv teacher who breaks a contract with a school 


board also forfeits for the term f the 


er certificate as a teacher 
The power revocation, as prov ded in the 
measure, 18 vested rm Otte inty school exam 


ner, the state super ntendent, the state board 
f educat Ol il d the rege ts yy tre un versity 
Written eharges must tiled ind hearings 
must be provided before the suspension can go 
nto effect 

It will be interesting to learn just how effec 
tive a law of this character can be made If 


ittended with circumlutory 


~umbersome 


the suspension 1s 
preliminaries and aati 
inclined to ignore the 


does 


punitive 


authorities will be same 


The average school board not care 


which dé 
hand 


time for inflicting measures 


not remedy the particular "ASE n 


service 


‘ontract 


schoo! 
to take 


Nor, 
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is there a general disposition to prevent teachers 
from accepting the best offer that comes along. 

At the same time there is a strong feeling 
on the part of school officials that have experi- 
enced the embarrassments arising through brok 
en teachers’ contracts that the evil should and 
Whether this can 
be effected by law, or simply by cultivating a 
higher sense of honor among the professional! 
workers, remains to be seen. 


must come to stop sometime. 


The Michigan proposal is suggestive and may 
lead to the working out of some sort of ar- 
rangement whereby broken contracts will become 
a thing of the past. 


THE ELEMENT OF PUBLICITY IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


School administration 


has in recent years 
borrowed some of the ways of commerce and 
industry. This has been particularly true in 
the adoption of more businesslike methods in 
conducting the financial affairs of 
These 


modernized 


school sys 


tems. have ineluded budget 


accounting and 


systems, 
forms of compre 
hensive student records. 

The subject of publicity has, however, come 
into recognition with considerable suddenness, 
due no doubt 


the school 


to the increased demands which 
had to make 
Boards of education re 


authorities have upon 


a taxpaying public. 
ceived a shock when school bond elections met 
with unexpected defeat which has occurred with 
some frequency in recent years. 

School authorities have not been in the habit 
of resorting to the circus poster in announcing 
the need of a new schoolhouse, and in inviting 
public approval to a bond issue 
deemed it 


Nor have they 
hurrah mass 
meetings and vociferous speech making to im 


necessary to engage in 
press the taxpayer that a growing school popu- 
ation must be properly housed and educated. 

But, times have changed. The cost of schoo! 
government, like the cost of everything else, is 
higher. It takes more money per pupil capita 
to run the schools than it did ten years ago. 
In fact, all government costs more money. Con- 
sequently taxes have never been higher, and the 
proverbial taxpayer of the disgruntled type, is 
more numerous and more formidable. 


Thus, 


down 


board issues have been voted 


school 


with an emphasis that has awakened 


school authorities to a new situation and at the 
a new duty 
effort 


informed on 


same time to That duty consists 


primarily in an to keep the taxpaying 


constituency what the 


schools are 


doing and what their needs from time to time 


may be 


The problem, therefore. of publicity has re 


ceived considerable attention in recent years 
K:xperts have laid out campaigns to be employed 
wherever communities find themselves con 


fronted with opposition to increased school sup 


port. Certain cities have established regular 


publicity adjuncts in connection with school de 
partments. 

he conelusion here, of that 
the publie is entitled to complete information 


course, must be 


regarding the activities of the school. It must 
pay for them and consequently has the right to 


know what they are doing. 


On the other hand, experience has taught that 


where the public is properly informed the 
schools will not suffer for want of adequate 
Support 1 ne average American 1s loyal to the 


nterests of the schools 


()ut of 


Louis, M bey 


rent had never seen a sheep, 17 


576 pup ls in the St. 
schools 40 per 


per cent had never seen a pig and 12 per cent 
had never seen a cow. Her a chance for the 
St. Louis zoo to quit buying expensive tigers, 
‘amels and monkeys ir sheep, pigs 


and cows 
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Internal Accounting in High Schools 


Gertrude Jones, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


It 


is not the purpose of this 


article to argue 


The work 


is in charge of a committee consist- 


the need of a definite system of internal account- ing of five faculty members and the principal 
ing in high schools. Such a discussion is un vho acts in an advisory eapacity. Two phases 
necessary vith administrators Doubtless of student activities are controlled—the care and 
thousands of dollars are lost every year to the expenditure of funds, and the sale of tickets to 
schools of the country through carelessnes all school events. Before the plan was put into 


haphazard methods, and the 








yielding to tempta 


operation 1 


was presented to the sponsors for 





eards. De- 

The de- 
positor receives one as his receipt, another is 
retained in the high school bank, and the third 
to the committee 
deposits the 
High 


the entries 


which serve also as identification 


posit slips are made in triplicate 


city bank where the 


goes 
funds under the name of the Lin 
Student Activities. Thus 


in the auditor’s pass book show the 


coln School 
amounts deposited by each organization. 

Whenever to 
its funds the treasurer issues a voucher (form 2) 


activity wishes draw 


an upon 
























































tions which are thoughtlessly placed in the their suggestions and approval. A bulletin of which must give a complete history of the 
way of irresponsible youths nstructions was then issued to all members of transaction, be signed by the sponsor, and be 
check for the amount in favor of the creditor 
pean za a ay - a | and delivers it to the sponsor who attends to 
Lincoln High School Bank sce eames paying the bill. Since the sponsor must sign 
Nebraska ———— the voucher before the check is written, there 
; | s no danger that funds will be spent without 
. 7 : | he r knowl dge and consent. The bill, voucher, 
- — + : ——=_——_—S———— ——>=——— - wl and eancelled check are filed together in the 
m4. SE Rs A = | pate] — —_ “| bank for reference. For very small amounts 
the sponsor may open a petty cash account with 
| the bank, but the policy is to pay all bills by 
| check. 
| Special emphasis is placed on the ke ping of 
| the cash book which must show every financial 
| transaction of the activity. It must show clea: 
. - i —— | 4 ’ . 
s | | it } ly the source of all receipts, and the receipts 
ame must equal the deposits (Form 3) Form 4 
s a sample of a “cash paid” page At the 
If an accounting system troduced into e faculty and to the student treasurers. All close of each semester the cash book together 
a school, care must be tal t there will | the enty-two student activities are govern th form 5 are delivered to the auditor who 
a leak-proof check on rece); ind expenditures ed by these rules This ineludes athletics, audits the books and issues them with instruc 
and that all the rul hich are made ean be tudent publications, plays, operas, and club ns to the newly elected treasurers. A st 
enforced to the letter | mpler the system, work. ment of account (Form 6) is issued to eacl 
Voucher Folder 
N in, Net i9 
| Higt b 
| 
i | 
A 
Check 
FORM FRONT FORM BACK 
Foot uw 3 3 c 3 ry Tm af ~ | 
50 Ss 12 ES ol | 
— St ” a { 
Conk Cessucd a RS _Cagk Fad See | 
a LQ CLAMS , — 5 oI r Om sul 
Dake Oonourt  Sipsoited : ue —_— 
mare ee , ’ Ws l/s bool Hak School Guut Show | bs | 
Aa we. Ue aren. Sm Th Ne An hg AMAL SE ic, ‘a 
ROM. tie parchy Lickel ae: es ee r + eceien “7 t > 
‘ | : | 2 it. se ae ae q 
| —TITE | 
i r t 4 
| | = ss S Soe ) | | 
| ~ ny ——] 
-—~ | —- —— —f}——-- + — = = oe —— 1 ae pp omen 4 


I ( 
1ccur: 1 etne m 
to ease in tration. 
have defeated 


The organization 
to a large extent the 
A request has been mau 


the system which has been 





























manage However, 

ist not be sacrificed 

r the system will 
rpose 


school will determine 
leta f the plan 


of 
yin 


ion 


u 


the Line 
1 
i 


th school for a year and a half. The descrip 
given with the thought that nay be 
ve to those who ire working On th S 





FORMS 3 AND 4 


A banking system 1s employed for the care of 


funds. All money received by an organization 
must be deposited in the high school bank 
which is in charge of a teacher who is known 


as the auditor. He is bonded as a protection to 
It 


regular banking hours and to insist that they 


himself and to the school. is well to have 
be religiously observed both by the students and 
the banker. 

Each activity has its individual ledger sheet. 
I). The and treasurers are 


required to place their signitures on these sheets 


ry 


(Form sponsors 


ctivity monthly treasurer’s book should 


show the balance. 


Same 


There is always a part of the fund drawing 
interest on time deposit ‘he interest might be 
pro rated. At present it is placed in the student 
fund. The student fund has been established 


as 


such as a carnival, the sale of 
day, and matinee parties. 


trol of the 


used to defray assembly expenses, to finance 
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a result of several student council projects 
eolors for color 
It is under the con- 
committee on student affairs and is 
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‘Tem (tA Tair 


LrY on wes 


Spring Revel, Public Schools, Decatur, Illinois 


Your school can duplicate these scenes 
with the 


Victrola 


A faithful and tireless accompanist for your 


Festivals Pageants Fetes Field Days 


The Victrola is ever ready with correct, vigorous music for 


Folk Dancing Games Drills Calisthenics 


Interpretative Dancing 


For fall information consult any dealer in Victor products, or write 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company . 2 : 
Ze 4 


Camden, New Jersey 





May Day Festival, Bloomsburg State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


, 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS | 


Are Black and stay Black. 
writing surface. 


The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 











effort. 


nothing ; 
years. 
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B-114% S—Urinal 


First National Bank Bldg., 





The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 





integrate. It 





boards.” 





B-26—Closet | 


Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc | | 


BANGOR, PA 








debate, and to buy gifts for the 
trophy Cast and 1 moving 
Any expense for equipm 

vork of the auditing committee 


this tund. During the summe 
s earned on the entire balance 
In order that the burden 
heavily upon any one person, 
that the work connected vitl 


divided among three 
ne to receive deposits, record 
1 


another to write the 


file 


them: 


and the vouchers: the 


hie PORT 


| 
| d 
sh | 
| 
j 
RCE 
M 
LIABILITIt | 
Unpa 
l’resent worth or 
ne 





FORM 56 


md suppl 


ay 


members of 


PO TME \UDITING COMMITTEE 


eture 


checks, rec 


third 


<= 4 


sucn 


‘urtaln 


es tor the 


ommittee 
ind bank 
rd then 


S311 the 


monthly statements, instruct the treasurers, and 
vudit the books. <A report the bank should 
be made to the pri pa ery six CRS 

The ‘oInmittee iso regulate 35) 
tickets to all events to which a admissior 
fee is charged The sponsor ind business ma 
iger present a request for the number of tick 
desired (Form 7) The committee has tl 
tickets printed in the school print shop. Ths 
teacher of printing will not accept an order for 
tickets from any person except the member of 
the committee who is n charge yf tickets 
[he tickets are numbered serially and stamp 
ed with the committee’s ficial stamp Any 
ticket not so vised void 

It is customary to sell advance tickets to 
plays, operas, ind oncerts. These tickets 
are later exchanged for reserve seat tickets. 
The advance tickets delivered me week 


following the date upon which they were ordered 


and business sign a 
receipt them (Fi 
that a report is 
after the event 


accounted for. 


The sponsor manager 


for rm 8) which 
within three school days 
Every ticket received must bh 
The fur- 


nished with record blanks (Form 9) and a bul- 


letin of 1), the latter to be 


stipulates 
due 
business 


manager 8 


nstructions (Form 


given to each pupil selling tickets. No one issues 
tickets exes pt the business manager and thi 
sponsor, if she so desires. The pupil is asked 
to count his tickets when he receives them and 
to place his signature the first column 
Form 9. 

This constitutes the business manager’s re 
ceipt. The numbers appearing on the ticket. 


e. g. 51-100, ar 
are lost, the 
this record. 
entries are made in columns 4, 5, 
upil places his signature in 
d is thus released from 


in column 3. If tickets 
ywner can easily be traced through 
When the pupil checks in finally 
and 6. The 
the last column 
further obligation 


entered 


is 





finished 


BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation”’ is relentless. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy 
and educational efficiency. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase 
buys something that—like a deficit, is less than 
for it requires additional outlay in later 


They require no upkeep, 


while artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired 
and replaced regularly. 


In comparison, the word 


“economy” is defined in its truest sense. 
non-porous does not absorb anything, so cannot dis- 


with a 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Black- 
Send for it today. 


Easton, 


beautiful 








Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Building 


LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL BANK 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Before you 


Slate being 


, velvet 


smooth surface that does not become gray with age 
or use; that makes writing a pleasure and reading 
a relief to the eyes of the students and teachers. 
That is why our Natural Slate Blackboards combine 
the utmost efficiency with the utmost of economy. 


Penna. 
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ae, «4+sSSh eens 
3 aun) pen | yy Trim and Ornament, light buft 
5 “-" “se &§ Terra Cotta 
=| -E yw 
Es P| : ALLISON & ALLISON, Architects 
7 
me e- 
“s ~ — Gey 
A MEDAL f ie 10 


ARCHITECTURAL EXCELLENCE he “my 


| N the South and Southwest many architects have turned for tt : 8 tag ttn, 
inspiration to the Mission style of the early Spanish pioneers. a ‘ ware es , Paar 

The Palo Alto High School, pictured above, attractively per- me th <a 

| petuates this local style in stucco wall surfaces and Terra Cotta "ns nee 


detail. That it has done so beautifully and effectively is attested 
by the fact that this school building was awarded a medal for 


architectural excellence, as told in the letter shown here. 


School architecture of the Spanish Colonial style, of the 
Collegiate Gothic style, or of any other favored type, offers ex- 
cellent opportunity for the use of Terra Cotta, either in monotone or in a wide 
and diverse range of polychrome. This beautiful facing material has won a 
definite place in school architecture because it permits the use of rich, distinctive 


ornament at moderate cost. 





In tact, so universally is Terra Cotta used that a representative collection 
of the finest school buildings in the country will show that a great proportion 


of them derive their charm of ornamentation and detail from the use of Terra Cotta. 


Our attractive brochure, “Present-Day Schools,” presents just such an assem- 
blage of schools. We shall be glad to send this brochure to any one interested. 


Address National Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y 


TERRA COTTA 


Permanent - Beautiful Profitable 
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\ No-WasTe Toicet Pap 
AND FixTURES. 
Pus.ic Service Towels 
AND FIXTURES. 








COO y-Qlay 


Q | 























Germantown High School, 
Philade lph ia, Use rs of 


“Publicfervice fowels—yo fffaste Joilet Jissue 








The quality enables you to use them Strong, absorbent, velvety. Fixtures in 
like linen—rub, don’t blot. Fixtures white, olive or nickel free to school sys- 
for schools furnished at cost—in white tems—"“No Waste” to be used so long 
or olive enamel. Write for samples. as available at fair competitive prices. 


HOW SCHOOLS CAN SAVE MONEY: 

Cost studies made in prominent business concerns apply equally 
to schools, and prove that you can save money and gain better sat- 
isfaction by the use of “Public Service’ Towels and “No Waste” 
Toilet Tissue. 

“Public Service” Towels are superior to cotton or linen be- 
cause, while agreeable to use, and very inexpensive, (1) they are 
much more convenient—located in the wash room; (2) they are in- 
dividual—absolutely sanitary; (3) they are always clean—a towel 
once soiled is never used again. They are superior to ordinary 
paper towels because they are strong as well as soft and absorbent 
—fewer are needed per month. Regular and Junior sizes are available. 

“No Waste” Toilet Tissue comes folded, for use in “No Waste” cabinets 
which are supplied free. Only one double sheet is dispensed at a time, and 
about 50% fewer sheets are used per month than of roll paper. The cost per 
sheet is slightly higher but the net sAving is 20% to 30°. In quality it is 
absorbent, strong and of velvety smoothness, due to blending of slow cooked 
sulphite and ground wood fiber. 





All National Pape r Products are made from fresh, ( lean 
spruce u ood only - no old waste pape rs to endange r health. 
Use National Pdper Products in your washrooms. W rite 


tor amples oT pape? and fiatures. 


National Paper Products Company 
30 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. 


W yrld’s large st manutacture rs oT towels. Addre Ss oT local de ale) on reqie St. 














From Coast to Coast, Economically Managed Schools are Using 


fublicfervice 








Towels 


““No-Waste” Toilet Tissue 
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Granite where the wear is hardest. Granite as an en 
Entrance Higginson 
i¢ School, Boston, Mass., Jas. Ritchie, Architect. 


: National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc. 
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your wish. 
or stain. 


Send for your copy now. 


Granite —The Noblest ¥ Building Stone + 


To Those Who Build Schools of 


“When we build, let us think that 
we build forever. Let it not be for ! 
present delight nor for present use : $4 7 
alone. Let it be such work as ow 
descendants will thank us for,’ 


JOHN RUSKIN. Re s 


\nd if, as it surely will be, your thought 1s ot 
economy as well as permanence, granite will fulfill 


No other stone is so impervious to wear, moisture 


Our book Architectural Granite tells why 
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qa H. H. Sherman, Secretary 31 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Concluded from Page 70) 

member of the committee in charge of 
kets makes a report at the close of each semes- 
What are the results of such a system? All 
received by the student organizations 
under the control of school authority. 
possible to declare the resources of any 
it any time. The voucher system 

t impossible for the pupils to spend 
ithout the sponsor’s knowledge. The 


r system makes it unnecessary to pay a 
ee. “When school closes in the spring 
money is in one fund controlled by the 


nstead of in twenty-five or thirty per- 


11 bank accounts. Pupils are taught the 
essity of regarding financial obligations 


isly and of keeping accounts accurately. 
he organization and the pupil are both pro- 
d. [Irregularities in the sale of tickets are 
The task of administering such a 
tem is no sinecure. In a school averaging 
) in enrollment more than $30,000 have been 
ited in three semesters and over 83,000 
have been handled 


REQUEST FOR TICKETS 
Lincoln High School 


Date... erree ee re 
I Sieh nak ee ee makes application for 
name of organization 
advance tickets and 
; complete set of reserved 
seat tickets for bsg ire 
name of event 
Date TEE ee 
Sponsor 
Bus. Mer. 
Form 7 
Lincoln High School 
No. a 
Lincoln, Nebr... cnn 


Received of Auditing Committee 


Advance tickets 
ee .Complete set of reserved seat 
CE Di ahcoivceadevena Date 
name of event 
We agree to turn in an itemized report of ticket 
sales on the proper blanks within three school 
days after the event. 
Sponsor 
Bus. Mer. 
Form 8 
TO PUPILS SELLING TICKETS: 
1. When you receive your tickets from the 
business manager count them. Be sure that his 












Those to whom tickets 


are issued to be sold 
sold sold 
eee | 





TICKET SALE REPORT 


I High School 


Nos. oniNo. of |Mo. of Casb 
tickets|tickets|tickets |Rec'd. jperson whose 


Date 


—---y- 


Signature of 
| returned name appears 
| opposite. (10 
be obtained 
when tickets 
and money are 
accounted for.) 














4 +- t } 4 = 
+ 7 
+ +4 + — — 1. — 
| ; ee wae 8 — mail 
| 1 . 

FORM 7 


record is correct as you will be held personally 
responsible for the number of tickets which his 
record shows was checked out to you. 

2. Do not use any of the money collected for 
tickets to meet your own personal expenses. 

3. If you should lose any of your tickets, re 
port this at once to Miss Jones, room 317. 

4. You will be held responsible for checking 
in unsold tickets and money to the business 
manager on or before (date to be inserted). 

5. Be sure that you receive a receipt from the 
business manager for all tickets and money which 
you give to him. 

The Auditing Committee. 
Form 10 


Lincoln High School 


Date 
Consolidated Report of Ticket Sales 
I 6 iin isa ’ Date 
I. Advance tickets 
1. No. tickets received from committee 
2. No. tickets sold 
3. No. tickets returned unsold 
(N. B.—Total of (2) and (3) should 
equal (1) 
II Reserved seat tickets 
1. No. tickets received from committee 
2. No. seats reserved 
3. No. tickets returned 
4. No. complimentary tickets issued 
(N. B.—Total of (2), (3), and (4) 
should eqhal (1) 
Amount of money deposited 


Sponsor 
Bus. Mer. 
FORM 11 
A measure to revolutionize the pu 
school educational system of Iowa has been in 


troduced in the state legislature. The b com 
bines the state department of public instruction 


of which the state superintend nt is the head, 
with the state board of education It places 
the vocational training wor! inder the state 
board of education. Under the } the work 
now done by the state superintendent would be 


transferred to the state board, and the direct- 
ing head would be the state board instead of a 
state department separate from the state board. 
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Portable Chair No. 505 | 


Many years of experience in what is most essential in 
a portable chair have developed the No. 505, a most prac- 
tical and economical Portable Chair. Its construction is 
rigid enough to insure long, hard service. The weight 
does not rest on the binders as in most portables, but is 
firmly held by malleable hinges This strengthens the 
whole construction 





Tablet Arm 
Chair No. 26 


Is built like the Em- 
pire Movable and Ad- 
justable Chair Desk, 
being reinforced by 
eight concealed steel tie 
rods running directly 
through the chair. This 
means great strength 
and service. 

The Tablet Arm is 
so constructed to allow 
pupils to write to bot 
tom of tablet without 
the chair back interfer 
ing. 





Portable Chair No. 525 


This Portable Chair No. 525 is built for comfort 
and service. A reinforcing thin strip across the 
back adds strength. For a good, substantial medium 
priced portable chair, specify No. 525 


JOURNAL 





CEMPIRE' - 










Aug. 22, 1916 ' 

July 3, 1917 j 
Feb. 18, 1919 

SIDE VIEW 


*atented 


The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair 
Desk is permanently expressive of both quality 
and durability in every detail. 


Developed to meet every classroom require- 
ment, it is most practical and economical, guar- 
anteed to withstand the bangs, blows, kicks 
and “hard usage” that may result from the 
activities of the average pupil. 


The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair 
Desk is made in six sizes to fit the various 
grades and has five adjustments so that each 
pupil may be individually fitted. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


THE E. L. GROVER CO.., SOUTHEASTERN SEATING 
137 East State St., co., 
Trenton, N. J. Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHERN SEATING CO., SOUTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY 
121 Chartres St., co., 
New Orleans, La. Raleigh, N. C. 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING ILLINOIS OFFICE, 
co., Henry L. Fowkes, Mer 
Huntington, W. Va. Taylorville, Tl. 
THE MILLS COMPANY, KANSAS CITY EMPIRE 
308 Jacobson Bldg... SEATING CO., 
Denver, Colo. Interstate Bldg., 
‘ Kanas City Ms. 
KENNEY BROTHERS & 


WOLKINS, STEWART SALES COMPANY, 
224 Congress St., Rialto Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Calif 
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Aug 2 
| Patented July 3, 1917 
Feb. 18, 1919 


REAR VIEW 


Standardize on the “Empire” Movable and 
Adjustable Chair Desk for your schools. It is 
the most practical, durable and economical. Its 
unlimited flexibility coupled with its other ex- 
clusive features permit arrangement of most 
advantageous classroom groupings which in- 
crease teaching efficiency. 


The Empire Quality Line includes pupils’ 
fixed desks, teachers’ desks and chairs, single 
folding chairs and opera chairs. 


For complete seating equipment standardize 
on Empire Quality Line for your school. 


EMPIRE SEATING 
CORPORATION 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK ‘ 


DISTRIBUTORS 


CLEVELAND OFFICE: Ww. J. McILWAIN 
308 Prospect Bldg.. Little Rock, Ark 
Cleveland, O 


HOUSTON SHOW CASE & 

MANUFACTURING CO 
Houston, Texas. 

NORTHWESTERN SCHOO! 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCA 
TIONAL EXCHANGE. 
Korber Bldg.. 
Albuquerque, N. M 


SUPPLY CO.. NOLLA & MORELL, 
1401 University Ave. 8. E Genamse erm Xe. 21 
Minneapolis, Minn. Arecibo, Porto Rico 
SYRACUSE OFFICE: PITTSBURGH OFFICE 
1417 N. Salina St.., H. Keefe, 
Syracuse, N. Y 921 Bessemer Bidg., Pittsburgh 
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Portable Chair No. 500 


The roll seat and high back with reverse curves are 
absolutely form fitting and assure a most comfortable 
Veneer Portable chair. The No. 500 is made of 5 ply 
three-eighths inch veneers and finished in dark brown. 

In your Auditorium the No, 500 Portable Chair will 
give years of service and satisfaction. 






Tablet Chair 
No. 17-R 


Manufactured of quar- 
tered oak with heavy bolt- 
ed construction, this No. 
17-R Tablet Arm Chair is 
designed and constructed 
to stand the use and abuse 
of the schoolroom. The 
Tablet arm is 10x23 inches, 
providing support for the 
entire arm when writing 





Portable Chair No. 535 


Features of worth on Portable Chair No. 535 are the 
malleable hinges which hold the weight instead of the 
legs and binders and the screw and belt fastening of the 
hinges. This means absolute permanency, no matter how 
many times the seat is banged or jarred. Constructed of 
either maple or oak as desired, and finished in dark brown 
or dark golden oak. 
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STRUCTURAL SLATE for 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


















































LAW AND LEGISLATION. 


The school board at Buffalo, N. Y., provided 
Superintendent Hartwell with a sedan car at 
a cost of $2,650. The municipality refuses to pay 
the bill and the board will bring mandamus pro 
ceedings compelling payment. 

Three school trustees-elect, William Ram 
sey, Dick Thompson and George Coleman of 
Pikeville, Kentucky, whose election was con- 
tested on the plea that the election was held 
the day when the congressional election was in 
progress, were seated by the court of appeal. 
The court held that the law which placed a bar 
on municipal elections being conducted simul- 
taneously with congressional elections did not 
apply to school trustees. 

“IT pray that the Almighty will save the 
schools from the legislature of New Jersey” said 
Superintendent Corson of Newark, N. J. in a 
public address recently. This was said in re 
sponse to the proposal in the legislature to abol 
ish the continuation schools. 

After Thomas J. Hickey and John P. Kelly, 
clerks of the Chicago board of education had 


been indicted by the grand jury in the recent 


school scandal nquiry, the Vy were uspended 
from service pending the final trial. The two 
suspended clerks appealed to the courts with the 


result that Judge V 
statement holding 


ordered their re-in 
ndictment did not 


constitute dishonor an e proof of crime 
Several city and hool boards of 
New Mexico and the La Crue Chamber of 
Commerce have petitioned legislature to 
enact a law whereby the stat iperintendent 
is to be appointed for a term of four years by 
the state board of education but removable for 
se, and the salary to be fixed by the legisla 

ire 

County Superintendents Association of 


pposes the measure which provides for 





state uniformity textbook law. 

The state board of education of Kansas con 
sists of the state superintendent, chancellor of 
the state university, presidents of the state agri- 
cultural schools, normal schools and two city and 
county superintendents appainted by the gov- 
ernor. It is now proposed to create a board of 
six citizens to be appointed by the governor. 

The complaint is made in Indiana that there 
is too much school legislation. Besides bills for 
the county unit plan, local textbook adoptions 
there are numberless bills dealing with changes 
in the present state and local school adminis 
tration plans. 

The legislative committee of the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association sends regular bul 
letins noting the educational bills which have 
heen introduced and the progress made. Each 
bill is accompanied with the remark: “This bill 
should pass” or “This bill should not pass.” 

Anpnvlause greeted the introduction of a bill 
in the Texas legislature revealine all laws au 
thorizine the purchase of texthooks out of the 
publie funds for the school children of the state. 

A bill requiring teachers in one room rural 
schools to have four vears hich school training 
end twelve months normal school training was 
defeated by the Towa legislature 

In the state of Michiran teachers who break 
contracts are to be nenalized bv a cancellation 
of their license. A bill introduced by renresen- 
tetive D. W. Leedv provides for the susnension 
of teachers’ certificates for contract violations. 
The power of revocation is to be vested in the 

ounty school examiners. the state superinten- 
dent. state board of education and the regents 
of the university and is limited for the period 
far which the broken contract was to have run 
Written charges must be preferred he fore sus 
nensinn can take place and hearings are pro 
\ ided for 
SCHOOL LAWS 
Schools and School Districts 

\ hoard of 
iyencv of the state and not a eivil divisior 
thereof Herman \ foard of Education of 
lnion School Dist. No. 8. Town of Arcadia. 
Wavne County. 234 N. Y. 196. 1837 N. E. 24, N. Y 

A school district is a civil division of the 
state, and may act only through its officers and 


education is a governmental 


' 
Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle 
Junior High School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Sound-Proof Schoolrooms. Frank Irving Cooper, Architect. 
| 
Civilized school-house construction now recognizes Che Structural Slate Col, in co-operation with the Struc 
sas aa a bien has issued a publication bearing the 
sound-deadening in floors and partitions as a neces | on u es 9 ati ei tl 
, ‘ , ‘ : ‘ ibove title his describes and illustrates installations ot 
sity that is second only to light and ventilation. | itural slate, particularly adaptable for use in Schools and 
rooms are essential for both pupil and teacher. Educational Institutions, and was prepared to aid Architects 
’ ind School Boards in specifying and ordering this material 
> 
Cabot’s Quilt | sstecians dlhae: wilitiiig Sack ak a Foilet_Enclo 
is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and sures, Shower Stalls, Urinal Stalls, Sinks, Tubs and Lava 
‘ : , ee ‘urniture and Equipment ancy Wainccot 
fire-resistant Tops, Fur Wa 
Floors and Blackboards 
Sample of Quilt and book on School- Copy will be ent on request. 
house deadening sent on request. 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
’ 7 ; 4 4 ‘ PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicage. 
| 
; 
' 
; 
local textbook adoptions. Indiana now has a_ agents, and its power of individual corporate | 


action is limited to the choice of agents who act | 
in a representative capacity——Herman v. Board 
Education of Union School Dist. No. 8, Town 
Arcadia, Wayne County, 234 N. Y. 196, 137 
Nim 24, Ne ds 

The Arkansas special acts of 1921, No. 598, 
adding strips of territory from different sides 
of Spr cial school district to other districts, are 
held not void on the ground that it deprived 
people residing on such territory of rights given 
to them bv the general laws of the state.— 
Corvier v. Thomason, 244 S. W. 738, Ark. 

The Arkansas special acts of 1921, No. 598, 
adding strips of territory from different sides 
of special school district to other districts, are 
held not void on the ground that it deprived 
children of such territory of adequate school 
opportunities and facilities ——Corpier v. Thoma- 
son. 244 S. W. 738, Ark. 

The Arkansas special acts of 1921, No. 598, 
adding strips of territory from different sides of 
special school district to other districts, are held 
not void on the ground that it did not annex 
contiguous territory.—Corpier v. Thomason, 244 
S. W. 738, Ark 

The Tllinois validating act of May 4, 1921 
(laws of 1921, p. 796,) legalizing the organi- 
zation of certain community consolidated school 
districts, is applicable and effective to legalize 
the organization of a consolidated district em- 
bracing the entire territory of the constituent 
original districts as required by the school law, 
though the territory is not compact.—People V. 
Downey. 137 N. E. 124. Til. 

The Georgia act of the county board of edu- 
cation in laying off the county into school dis- 
tricts under the Georgia civil code of 1910. § 
i531, was wholly invalidated by the omission 
of an island ahout two and one-half miles wide. 
twelve miles long, and returned for taxation at 
$100,000..— Wheeler v. Zorn. 114 S. FE. 577. Ga. 

In laving off a county into school di tricts. 
the omission of an island two and one-half miles 
wide, twelve miles lone. and returned for taxa- 
tion at 100.000, was not legally iustified because 
it was wholly a game preserve, its owner did not 
wish a school, and there were not a sufficient 
number of children of school age thereon to 
iustifv a school Wheeler v. Zorn. 114 S E. 
577, Ga 
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What Cyclone Fencing Service 
Means to School Authorities 
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Cyclone Service relieves school author- 
ities of all the details connected with 
fencing school grounds. It takes care 
of every item effectively, correctly. 
Assists in selecting appropriate fenc- 
ing; insures the correct installation of 
fencing. School authorities who em- 
ploy Cyclone Service are assured that 
fencing is done properly and will give 
100% satisfaction. 


Cyclone Fence has established itself as 
the ideal school fence. Used by thou- 
sands of schools throughout the coun- 
try—protects pupils, keeps them safely 
within school grounds, out of busy 
streets during play periods. Cyclone 
Fence beautifies while it protects. 
Makes it easier to keep school yards 
neat and clean, protects property and 
equipment against vandalism. Strong. 
Built for long hard usage. 
Our experts will estimate the fence requirements 
for your school grounds. No obligation. Write 


nearest offices, Dept. 31, for catalog and com- 
plete information 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: 
Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland, Cal. (Standard Fence Co.) 
Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence and Wire 
Works) 
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COVERS today. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

Where a special tax district was organized 
and functioned since 1911, and the election under 
which it was organized and the special tax im- 
posed was recognized and acted on by the muni- 
cipal government and electors as valid since 
that date, its existence as a district cannot be 
collaterally attacked.—Barnes v. Board of Com- 
missioners of Davidson County, 144 S. E. 398, 
N. C. 

Under the North Dakota private laws of 
1901, c. 187, providing that a named city shall 
constitute one school district for the white race 
and one district for the colored race, the city 
constituted a single district, in view of section 
3, providing that the public schools of the city 
shall be under control of a school committee 
appointed under the North Carolina public laws 
of 1899, c. 732, as it was merely the intention of 
the legislature to provide that the two races 
should not be taught in the same schools. 
Story v. Board of Commissioner of Alamance 
County, 144 S. E. 4938, N. D. 

Where, after the consolidation of a special 
tax school district and a number of nonspecial 
tax districts by the county board of education, 
into a township high school district, the voters 
were given a free opportunity to pass on the 
questions of issuing bonds and levying a special 
annual tax, and the votes were counted separate 
ly in each of the old districts, and then in the en 
tire district as a whole, and resulted in favor of 
the bonds and a tax in each of the old districts, 
and in the consolidated district as a whole, and 
the requirements of the statutes were substan 
tially rmed to, and the bonds had been 
issued and sold to innocent purchasers, the con 
solidation will be upheld.—Burney v. Board of 
Commissioners of Bladen County, 114 S. E. 298, 
N. C. 


confi 


School District 
Accusations against 


Government. 
schovu! district directors 
(1) Of selecting school site and erecting school 
building without submitting the question to 
voters in violation of the Montana revised codes 
f 1921, | 1173, and section 1015, subd. 8; (2) of 
employing and retaining a teacher not having 
ertificate in violation of section 1015; and 
issuing district warrants in payment of 
hool apparatus without authorization and 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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HOLDEN 
Unfinished Leatherette Covers 


are made from our own scientific formula of 
long, tough fibers which produce a smocth, 
hard surface that sheds water and dirt — 
withstands abrasion and is 


Wear Resisting for the School Year 











For more than fifty years HOLDEN BOOK COVERS have been 
made as good as we know how to make them, and we could not 
make a better material at any price than is used in HOLDEN 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


countersigning by the county superintendent, as 
required by section 1019—are held to be for 
misfeasance and not for nonfeasance, so that 
proceeding to remove them on account thereof 
must be on accusation presented by the grand 
jury under section 11688, and may not be on 
complaint of an individual under section 11702. 


State v. District Court of Nineteenth Judicial 
Dist. in and for Glacier County, 209 P. 1052, 
Mont. 

The members of a board of education act 


only as members of the corporation and not in 
dividually, and are not its hired agents, and are 
not individually liable for their neglect to dis 
charge the duties immediately imposed on them 
by law.—Herman v. Board of Education of Un 
ion School Dist. No. 8, Town of Arcadia, Wayne 
County, 234 N. Y. 196, 137, N. E. 24, N. Y. 
School District Property. 

The provision of a deed conveying land to a 
school district that, when no longer used fo: 
school purposes, grantor, “or any one else own 
ing the land at that time, is to have the land 
at the specified price of $60,” is held not a re 
verting clause, but merely an optionary clause, 
granting the right to repurchase the land for 
the specified amount on the specified contin 
gency.—Corpier v. Thomason, 244 S. W. 738, 
Ark. 

A demand for the payment of, 
brought to recover on, a check in connection 
with a bid, submitted for the performance of 
a building contract, is held in legal effect a dec 
laration of forfeiture, though no formal declara 
tion for that purpose was made.—Independent 
School Dist. No. 102 of Pennington County v 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ State Bank of Thief 
River Falls, 190 N. W. 539, Minn. 

There was no abandoment of a building con- 
tract which arose from acceptance of a bid or 
of the right of forfeiture to recover on a check 
deposited in connection therewith for perform- 
ance, by mutual consent or otherwise, from the 
unsuccessful efforts of the parties to change the 
terms of the bid after acceptance.—Independent 
School Dist. No. 102 of Pennington County v. 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ State Bank of ‘Thief 
River Falls, 190 N. W. 539, Minn. 

Where an offer to change the terms of a build- 
ing contract made by a bidder was conditional 


and suit 





=! 
ccc AM OM 


and the conditions were not complied with by 
the bidder, the parties were left in the position 
the original acceptance left them.—Independent 
School Dist. No. 102 of Pennington County \ 
farmers’ and Merchants’ State Bank of Thiet 
River Falls, 190 N. W. Minn. 

A board of education is not liable for the torts 
of its agents, but in performing the power and 
duty of maintaining free common schools im 
posed on the state by the New York constitu 
tion, art. 9, § 1, and delegated to it, it is liable 
to the extent of its funds for its own negligence 
in putting pupils in a manual training depart 
ment at work at dangerous machinery, which, 
under the New York labor law, {| 81, could not 
be used in private industry, such as an un 


odd, 


guarded buzz saw._-Herman v. Board of Edu 
cation of Union School Dist. No. 8, Town of 
Arcadia, Wayne County, 234 N. Y. 196, 137 N 


FE. 24, 

Agents of a board of education are personally 
liable for their torts, done in the course of their 
employment.—-Herman v. Board of Education of 


Union School Dist. No. 8, Town of Arcadia, 
Wayne County, 254 N. Y. 196, 137 N. E. 24, N.Y 
School District Taxation. 

Under the Florida constitution, art. 12, 9/§ 10, 


11, 17, which expressly commands that the an 
nual county school tax levy shall be solely to 
maintain and support the public free schools 
within the county, the Florida acts of 1921, ¢c 
8639, providing for issuance by the county board 
of public instruction of long-term interest- bear 


ing coupon warrants to provide funds for 
modern public high school buildings, in stated 
special tax school districts in the county, the 


principal and interest to be paid from the gen 
eral school tax levy in the county to be made 
annually, is invalid—Leonard v. Franklin, 938 
So. 688, Fla. 

Under the Ohio general code, { 7630—1, pro 
viding that, “If a schoolhouse is wholly or part 
ly destroyed by fire or other casualty, or if the 
use of any schoolhouse for its intended purpose 
is prohibited by the chief inspector of workshops 
and factories, and the board of education is 
without sufficient funds applicable to the pur 
pose with which to rebuild or repair such school 
house or to construct a new schoolhouse for the 

Concluded on 


Page 80) 
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The P-A-X Saves Teaching Time— 





The P-A-X augments and com- 
pletes but does not supplant nor 
connect with local and long 

distance telephone service. 


and Promotes 


Efficiency in Schools! 


You can place your school on a par with the 
largest and finest educational establishments 
in the countiy by installing the P-A-X. Its 
Automatic Interior Telephone facilities, together 
with its other Automatic Electric Services, 
will promote efficient co-ordination and afford 
a remarkable saving to you in teaching time. 


A special feature now in use by a great many 
schools routes all calls via a special monitor 
board, located usually in the principal’s office. 
This prevents abuse during the recess period 


wa ne es Rare mnt I 











4 " and promotes discipline among the teaching 
Branch Offices: | personnel. 
NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th St | 
| BOSTON. 46 Tremont Bide. | Since the P-A-X does not require an operator 
PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton Bldg. : ‘ = 
CLEVELAMD.On Cupshege Bits. | and is, therefore, available twenty-four hours 
CINCINNATI, €27 Union Central | a day, special alarms, signals and watchmen’s 
DETROIT, £25 Ford Bide. checking services may be installed, which will 
KANSAS CITY, 1510 faldhein ° . 
Bldg. protect the property in case of any eme”genc'es 
SAN FRANCISCO, 37 California St. . 
LOS ANGELES, 238 San Fernand } ; ? 
i. | Get in touch with our nearest representatives. 
In Canada—Address | They will show you the special features which 
‘tise | are saving time and money for other schools, 
a oe | and will co-operate with you in any way you 
International Automatic Telephone suggest. Write or telephone. 
Co., Ltd., 60 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W C. 2, England 
In Australia—Address © Fi © Co 
nearer Automatic Electric Company 
Australia ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
“4 bt HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S. A. 























More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
of the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 
conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication needs 
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Let Fiske Fence 
LR Your School 


ND it will be done right, 


Fiske has been fencing schools, playgrounds, etc., 
for so long that Fiske knows how to give the most 
satisfactory results at the most satisfying reason- 


mesh 
fencing, Fiske fencing will fill your needs, no matter what 
they may be,— meeting them with absolute certainty of 
giving you 100% satisfactory service in appearance, quality, 


Fiske will contract to do the 
you with plans, blue prints and full erecting instructions 


Ne nd for catalog i 


J.W. Fiske 


: yen +: ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
We | eee 80 Park Place ~ New York 


Aw” ESTABLISHED 1858 
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and stay right for 


wire fencing to ornamental iron 


installation or will furnish 


your school o7 pluyground 


IRON 
WORKS 
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Concluded from Page 78) 
proper accommodation of the schools of the dis- 
trict,” and it is not practicable to secure funds 


under preceding sections, the district may issue 
bonds for the amount required for such purpose, 
districts which could not secure funds under sec 
tions 7625-7630 for construction of new build 


tuld issue bonds 
such statute 


rebuilding of 


ings required by such districts, « 
under such section 7630—1, since 

not limited to the 
old schoolhouses, but permits bonds 
for the construction of a new building.—-Board 
of Education of Hancock County v. Moorehead, 
136 N. E. 913, Ohio. 

Under the Ohio genera code, 
thorizing the issuance of 
rebuild or repall 
a new schoolhouse, 
wholly or partially destroyed by fire, or other 
casualty, the school board may in its discretion 
repair, rebuild, or construct a new building, and 
its termination is not subject to review by the 
court.—Board of Education of Hancock County 

Moorehead, 136 N. E. 913, Ohio 

School District Claims. 

A board of education of a union school dis 

wer and impressed with the 


TY? Tt ’ V 
duty under the New York education law, {| 310, 


repairing 01 


issuance ol 


7 7630—1, au 
with which to 
construct 
S¢ hoolhouse is 


S( hoolhouse. or to 


where the 
} 


CL, aving the p 
+ 


to superintend, nage, and control th 


, school 
te, with capacity to 


is a body corpora sue and be 


sued.—Herman v. Board of Education and Union 
School Dist No. 8, Town of Arcadia, Wayne 
County, 234 N. Y. 196, 187 N. E. 24, N. Y. 
Pupils. 
An ordinance excluding from the _ public 
cho r other places of education, children 
or other per I not having a certificate of vac 
cination, onf« bitrary power, but 
only the broad retior equired for the pro 
tection of public healt! Zucht King, 43 S$ 
cx 24, U. 5S. 8 
The policies of the board of education of 


Kansas City, Mo., are being investigated by a 
senate committee of the legislature. The speci- 
fic charge is that 12,000 ch attend half day 
lasses owing to a olicies 

MT. VERNON, WASH., RULES. 

] board of Union High School 
No. 1 of Mt. Vernon, Wash., has adopted 


weak } rd sy 
weak Dt a f{ 


Tr ] 
ine scnoo! 


a set of rules to govern attendance and scholar 
ship of high school students. The rules read: 

1. Written excuses must be brought for ab- 
sence and tardiness the day following absence or 
tardiness. 

2. Sickness is the y legal excuse for ab 
sence. Work may sometimes be a valid excuse 
but only in case where necessity can be shown. 
The principal or attendance officer must pass on 
the validity of any reason given for absence or 
tardiness. 

3. Three inexcusable absences or 
tardiness for invalid reasons will be grounds for 
suspension for the remainder of the semester 
with loss of credit, and no suspended student 
will be permitted to reenter unless his parent or 
guardian appears in person with the student 
and makes satisfactory arrangements. 

4. More than three attendance irregularities 
for any reason will make it necessary for the 
student to take all examinations. 

5. Any student who enters high school must 
pass in at least two subjects if he is to be 
allowed to continue. This rule will usually be 
enforced at the end of the semester but may be 
applied at the end of any six weeks’ period. 

6. Any student who passes in only two sub- 
jects will be considered as on probation for the 
next semester, and will be expected to make at 
least three credits during that semester if he is 
to remain in school. 

In addition, the board has also adopted these 
rules governing the use of the auditorium, cafe- 
teria and gymnasium. 


Auditorium, rent per evening with heat and 


only 


Cases of 


light, with admission charges $50.00; auditor- 
ium, rent per evening without heat and with 
foot and stage lights for practice, per hour, 


$2.00; auditorium, per afternoon, during school 
no admission, $10.00; with admission, 
$20.00; auditorium, per afternoon other days, 
with heat, no admission, $15.00; with admis- 
sion, $25.00. 

Cafeteria, with boiler heat and lights per 
evening during school days, $10.00; cafeteria, 
with boiler heat and lights on other days, per 
evening, $15.00; cafeteria, rent without boiler 


session, 


heat but with lights and range heat, per even- 
ing, $7.50. 

Gymnasium, with hot water, heat and lights, 
hours, 


per evening of 2% with admission 


charges, $18.00; gymnasium 
and heat, for practice 
hour, $1.50. 

The auditorium, cafeteria and gymnasium will 
not be rented on any other condition than that 
they shall always be in charge of school autho: 
ity and that said rooms shall not be used fo1 
any other purpose than permitted by the Board 
of Directors. 

Permission to use the auditorium, gymnasium 
and cafeteria, must be obtained from the super 
intendent or the President of the School Board. 

The school board of West Bridgewater, 
Mass., has adopted new rules and regulations 
The new rules recognize the authority of the 
superintendent as the chief executive officer, by 
giving into his hands such duties as the hiring 
of janitors and bus drivers, and the supervision 
of repairs. 

IN THE FIELD OF SCHOOL TAXATION. 

A bill introduced in the Illinois legislature 
placing a tax on minerals produced in the state 
in aid of the schools is favored by the state 
teachers’ association. A tax of eight cents a ton 
on coal, $1.00 a ton on fluorspar and five cents 
a barrel on petroleum will it is estimated yield 
a revenue of from five to six million dollars a 
year. 

The reason for a shortage in the state 
school funds of Texas is due, according to Dr. 
A. Caswell Ellis, to the fact that the interests 
best able to pay are escaping taxation almost 
entirely. He recommends an income tax. 

A plea for larger taxing units in order to 
equalize rural school support was recently urged 


without hot 
only, no t 


water 
spectators, per 


by the state committee of twenty-one before 
Governor Smith of New York. The governor 


replied that so long as the question of consoli- 
dated districts is left to the several communities 
there is small chance for larger tax units. 

If the $15,000,000 school building program 
is to be realized, William Dick, secretary of 
the Philadelphia board of education, maintains 
an additional $1,200,000 must be raised which 
can be done by advanciffg the tax by one half 
mill on the valuation of taxables. “The perti- 
nent question,” he holds is “shall the new build- 
ing program be paid for entirely by bond issues, 
or jointly by bond issues and increased taxa- 
tion?” 
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Real Physical Education 
demands more than basket- 
ball and other game facilities. 
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NARRAGANSETE MACHINE CO, 


CRICAGO PROVIDENCE, 2.1. NEW YORK, 


1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 32 ae Ave. 
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“IT See America Go Singing 
to her destiny”’ 


Walt Whitman 


The power to see ahead, to look past the obvious, deep into the real facts 
of life, makes the great poet. 


So there can be no higher authority for the definite, tangible need of 
music in the development and progress of our American civilization than 
the word of Walt Whitman. 
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THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


W. Otto Miessner, being a practical musical educator, saw the impossibility of 
America’s learning to “go singing to her destiny” without piano accompaniments. 
The Miessner Piano was created by Mr. Miessner to meet the requirements of 
school music instruction. In fact, Mr. Miessner’s long experience as a musical 
educator showed him clearly that nothing was hampering the progress of school 
music more than the clumsy, old, big pianos that schools were forced to use previ- 
ous to the creation of the compact Miessner 


Teacker can face pupils over the top of the small Miessner as she 
accompanies. It is light enough to be moved easily by two pupils, so 
that one piano on each floor means piano accompaniments for every 
room, It is adaptable for games and recreations in the gym or out- 
doors, for orchestras or entertainments. 


Write for full details, showing how the Miessner is constructed to meet all require- 
ments of school use, and for our special proposition to schools. It is important 
to get these facts before making any purchases, as the claims of ordinary com- 
mercial manufacturers who do not understand school needs, have misled some 
schools into a waste of money on unsuitable instruments. Write today. 


MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 


W. Otto Miessner, President 


118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Miessner and Monogram Pianos 
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AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLER 
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Systematic Saving. 


receipt. 


Complete 
today to 
thrift 


learn all of 
without extra 


Executive Offices 
Saginaw, Mich. 





Teach Banking ABC’s 
to the Children 


UNDREDS of schools in all parts of the United States are in- 

cluding Banking in their curriculum. 

the greatest of banking fundamentals. 
The Automatic Receiving Teller offers the perfected way of teaching 
It gets the pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters 
that would otherwise be wastefully spent. 
Intimate contact with the child-saver is closely and easily maintained 
through thrift-class organizations among the pupils. 
schools are co-operating with local banks in using the Automatic 
Receiving Teller with noteworthy success. 


The Automatic Receiving Teller 

Turns Spenders Into Savers 
Accommodates pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters and automatically delivers a 
Receipts are pasted on folders which are presented to the bank for credit. 
It takes the child to the bank and brings the bank to the school. 


information is yours 


this perfected way of 
work 


AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


General Sales Offices 
404 Wrigley Building 
CHICAGO 


Systematic Saving is 


Hundreds of 


Write 
teaching 
teacher. 


upon request. 


on the part of the 


New York Offices 
Equitable Building 











Tennessee State Superintendents. 
The office of state superintendent went into 


effect in Tennessee in 1835 but was abolished 
again in 1844. From that year until 1867 the 
state treasurer was ex-officio superintendent of 


publie instruction. 
created but 


In 1867 the office was again 
abolished once more in 1870. Dur- 
ing the period from 1870 to 1873 the state 
treasurer again acted as the ex-officio superin- 
tendent when the office was recreated. 

The following served as state superintendents 
of public instruction during the period named: 


Robert H. McEwen, 1835-1840; Robert P. Cur- 
rin 1840-41; John Eaton, Jr., 1867-69; A. J. 
Tipton, 1869-71; John H. Fleming, 1873-75; 
Leon Trousadle, 1875-81; W. S. Doak, 1881-82; 
G. S. W. Crawford, 1882-83; Thomas H. Paine, 
1883-87; Frank M. Smith, 1887-91; W. R. Gar- 
rett, 1891-93; Frank M. Smith, 1893-95; S. G. 
Gilbreath, 1895-97; Price Thomas, 1897-99; Mor- 


gan CC. Fitzpatrick, 1899-1903; Seymour A. 
Mynders, 1903-07; R. L. Jones, 1907-11; J. W. 
Brister, 1911-13; S. H. Thompson, 1913-15; S. 


W. Sherrill, 1915-1919; Albert Williams, 
21; J. B. Brown, 1921-1923. 
Dr. Updegraff to Iowa 

_ Dr. Updegraff is a graduate of Cornell Col- 
tional administration in the University of Penn- 
Sylvania, has been elected president of Cornell 
College, at Mt. Vernon, Ia., succeeding Dr. 
Charles W. Flint. 

Dr. Harlan Updegraff, professor of educa- 
lege and of Teachers College, receiving his 
doctor’s degree from the latter institution in 
1908. From 1907 to 1910 he was chief of the 
Alaska Division of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and later was promoted to the office of 
chief of the department of school administra- 
tion of the Bureau. Since 1913 he has been at 


1919- 








the University of Pennsylvania, where his work 
has included besides the professorship of school 
administration, the chairmanship of the general 
committee in charge of schoolmen’s week and 
the direction of the bureau of educational meas- 
urements. He also served with Dr. Leroy King 
on the governor’s committee which stud.ed the 
financial phases of the Pennsylvania school sys- 
tem, 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

—Mr. R. E. Sims, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Onaway, Mich., has accepted the 
chair of biblical history and literature at Oak- 
land City College, Oakland City, Ind. 

—Superintendent Paul C. Stetson of Dayton, 
Ohio, has three projects which he is urging: 1, 
visual education, 2, revised course for all grades, 
8, additional building facilities. Films cannot 
replace texts and instruction, he contends, but 
can serve as a valuable supplement to the pres- 
ent system. 

—B. C. Shackleford was recently appointed 
assistant superintendent of the St. Louis, Mo., 
schools to succeed the late W. J. Stevens. At 
the time of his appointment Mr. Shackleford 
was the principal of the Mullanphy school. He 
came from Marshall, Mo., to the St. Louis scheol 
system in 1913. 

—Charles A. Lee, the newly elected state 
superintendent of public instruction of Missouri, 
has inaugurated changes in the system of ad- 
ministration. Instead of three high school in- 
spectors and three rural school inspectors he 
proposes to m: 1intain a director of high school 
supervision and five assistants who will be as 


signed definite territory. The supervision of 
the rural schools will also be in charge of one 
director and five assistants. These will be 


called into conference several times during the 
year. 

—The —— board at Higginsville, Mo., re- 
ele ected D. W. Branum superintendent of schools. 
This is his hans year in that office. 

—C. H. Griffley who has served Adrian, Mich., 
nine years as superintendent of schools has 
been voted another two year term at $4,500. 
The sum of $500 has also been added for ex- 
penses incidental to his duties. 

—Mr. J. Will Pierce, formerly superintendent 
of schools at West Plains, Mo., has been ap- 


pointed rural inspector of schools in Missouri. 
Mr. J. R. Martin, formerly principal of the high 
school, has been elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed Mr. Pierce. 


Supt. G. E. Brown, of Greeley, Colo., has 
been reelected for a three-year term. 
—Supt. J. Roy Struble, of St. James, Minn., 


has been reelected for a sixth year. 

After a service of nine years, Supt. John J. 
Skinner has been reelected for a period of three 
years, as head of the schools at Owatonna, 
Minn. 


—Supt. E. A. Elliott of Fredonia, Kans., has 
been reelected for two years. Supt. Elliott is 
completing his fourth year at Fredonia. The 


salary attached to the office 

by $200 for the next year. 
Supt. A. M. McCullough of Paola, 

has been reelected for the 


has been increased 


Kans., 


next two years, at a 


salary of $3,200. This is an increase of $500 
over last year. 

Supt. G. H. Marshall of Augusta, Kans., 
has been reelected at the same salary. 

Supt. A. M. Herron of Caney, Kans., has 
been reelected for a two-year term, at a salary 


of $3,000 per annum. Supt. Herron is serving 

his “second year as head of the school system. 
—The salary of Supt. J. W. Bradner of Mid 

dlesboro, Ky., has been advanced from $3,000 

to $4,500. 

Supt. W. O. 
unanimously 


Steen, of Beloit, Kansas, has 
been reelected for the year 1923- 
24. 

Supt. Ralph E. Hill, of Somerset, Ky., is 
serving his third year as head of the school sys- 
tem. 

Supt. Peter Oleson of Cloquet, Minn., has 
announced his resignation, to take effect on July 
first. 

Supt. M. D. Aygarn of Crosby, 
signed his position on March 15th, 
commercial field. Mr. 


Minn., re 
to enter the 
Avygarn has entered the 


employ of the Minneapolis School Supply Com 
pany. 
Mr. F. E. Perkins has been elected to suc- 


ceed Mr. Aygarn at Crosby. 

—Supt. W. J. Caplinger, of Mayville, Ky., 
has been appointed a member of the State Text- 
book Commission. 
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There Is an Afco Representative Near You. 


Fences for the School 
Playground and Athletic Field 


AFCO CHAIN-LINK STEEL FENCES of the sturdy, attractive, climb- 
“ b] 

proof design and construction which you want and which assure full pro- 

tection and control of entrance and egress. 

TWO DISTINCT TYPES, the School 

hanging barb wire arm, and the Athletic Field type with the special Afco 

Steel Angle Post and Integral Overhanging Arm, as illustrated to the right. 


Yard, as shown above without over 


nd 


ice to the right 
THE ENGINEERS OF THIS COMPANY have had a particularly broad Se ee 
experience in designing, building and erecting fence for school yards, play a 
grounds and athletic fields. We shall be glad to place their experience at m. Real point 
your disposal, as well as to supply full information on Afco Fences. = = 


American Fence Construction Company, 


130-132 West 34th Street, New York 


Each of the 6 points 
icated on the Afco 


We shall be glad to have him arrange to call on you 




















—Supt. M. C. Mitchell, of Twin Falls, lda., 
has been reelected for a two-year term, with a 
salary of $3,800 the first year and $4,000 for 
the second year. 

Supt. Chester Newlun, of Marshfield, Wis., 
has been reelected for a two-year term. 

Supt. G. M. Bemis, of Salem, Mass., has 
been given an increase of $300. 

Supt. Theodore W. Shank, of Coeur D’Alene, 
Ida., has been reelected for the next year. 

Supt. F. B. Farmer, of Storm Lake, Ia., has 
been reelected for another year, at a salary 
of $3,000 per year. 

Supt. E. W. Montgomery, of Bedford, Ind., 
has been elected president of the Indiana City 
and Town Superintendents’ Association. 

Supt. R. C. Hall, of Little Rock, Ark., has 
been reelected for a two-year term. 

Supt. W. C. McGinnis, of Revere, Mass., has 
declined a $500 increase in salary. Supt. Mc- 
Ginnis, in declining the increase, said he “wants 
to be in position to advocate the appropriation 
of money by the city government to take care of 
the schools without being subject to suspicion 
of personal interest or benefit.” 

Supt. Annie L. Huff, of Pulaski, Tenn., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

—Supt. E. C. Elkema, of Waukon, Ia., has 
been reelected for a three-year term, at a salary 
of $2,700 per year. 

Supt. J. W. Gowans of Hutchinson, Kans., 
was a member of the survey staff of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education which conducted a survey 
of the Oklahoma school system. Last year he 
was associated with the Bureau in a similar 
survey of the Arkansas public schools. 

—Supt. C. H. Griffey, of Adrian, Mich., has 
been reelected for a two-year term, at a salary 
of $4,500 the first year and $5,000 the second 
year. 

-Mr. Elbert Day, supervisor of teacher-train- 
ing in the schools of Toledo, O., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Marion, Ind. 

Supt. E. H. Suhr, of O’Neill, Neb., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

Supt. E. W. Martin, of Mt. Carmel, Ill., has 
announced his resignation, effective at the close 
of the school year. 

Supt. G. B. Winn, of Waxahachie, Tex., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Mr. J. E. Langwith has been elected super- 


intendent of schools at Terrell, Tex., to succeed 
B. H. Miller. 

Supt. I. T. Simley of Thief River Falls, 
Minn, has been reelected for the next year. 

Mr. E. S. Selle, superintendent of schools 
at Mankato, Minn., for the past four years, has 
accepted a position on the staff of the Winona 
State Teachers’ College for 1923-24. 

—Prof. Perry L. Harned, on February first, 
succeeded Mr. J. B. Brown, as State Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction of Tennessee. 

Mr. Brown was considered one of the best 
educators who had filled the office of state super- 
intendent. He was strictly non-partisan in the 
administration of the duties of his office. He 
never used power and authority for selfish or 
personal purposes. He kept the department free 
from partisanship and set an example for disin- 
terested and faithful public service that should 
be an inspiration to all officials. He showed 
great executive ability in the management of 
school affairs and he inspired some of the most 
progressive legislation that has been enacted in 
the state. All, in all, the schools of the state 
made great progress during Mr. Brown’s admin 
istration and are prosperous and highly efficient 
today. 

-Supt. Paul C. Stetson, of Dayton O., has 
been made executive officer of the board of edu- 
cation. 

THE ABSENTEE FARMER AND RURAL 

SCHOOLS. 

The “swivel chair” or absentee farmer is said 
by State Superintendent Francis G. Blair of 
Illinois to prove himself a drawback to the pro 
gress of the rural schools. His land is tilled by 
tenants while he sits in a comfortable chair in 
town and:rails against taxation. 

After citing several cases in which wealthy 
landowners had attempted to defeat the stand 
ardization and sanitation school law of 1915, 
Mr. Blair said, however, that there were in- 
stances of the best kind of cooperation on the 
part of holders of large estates. 

“One wealthy landowner said he would spend 
$10,000 to effect my defeat,” said Mr. Blair. “I 
told him to spend the money in bettering the 
schools of his tenants’ children instead of wast- 
ing it. 

“The farm superintendents of a large land 
owner in Green county were doing all they could 


to prevent 


tricts. 


improving the schools in their dis- 
This landowner was a former high gov- 
ernment official living in another state. Instead 
of quibbling with the superintendents, 1 went 
straight to the proprietor himself. When the 
case was laid before him he told me his men 
were acting without his knowledge or instruc- 
ton. He reversed the entire proceedings and 
instructed his superintendents to see to it that 
» best schools were maintained in the districts 
nciuded in his holdings.” 

[The charge has been made, Mr. Blair said, 
that farmers are opposed to paying their schoo: 
taxes. 

“This is true in many cases,” he said, “but 
among real tillers of the soil—the dirt farmers 

it is equally true that one can find many of 
them in the forefront of educational advance- 
ment. Farmers everywhere are sensitive on the 
taxation question. It is natural. Their taxable 
property is spread out in full view of the tax 
assessor. For this reason many farmers are 
led to oppose school taxes, especially when im- 
provements are suggested.” 

LAW AND LEGISLATION. 

The supreme court of Illinois has recently 
declared as constitutional the legislative act 
barring fraternities and sororities from the high 
schools of the state. 

School boards of cities of the third class in 
Pennsylvania have no authority to condemn 
property owned and used by a county according 
to an opinion rendered by the attorney general 
of the state. In this instance the school board 
at Lancaster sought property owned by the 
county and used for an insane asylum. 

At Dalton, Kansas, a seventeen year old 
boy filed a suit for $10,000 against the board of 
education for hazing received at the hands of 
local students. He claims that he was ridden on 
a rail, ducked in icy water and beaten with 
laths. 

The Iowa legislature proposes to take out 
of the hands of local school boards the adoption 
of textbooks and vest this authority in a state 
textbook board. 

Bills introduced in the Washington state 
legislature providing for the introduction of the 
bible is receiving scant support. A bill placing 


private and parochial schools under state super- 
vision went on the racks. 
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T \here is real satisfaction in 


being “EVERWEAR' equipped 



























































o£ Pl d A t 
| embodies Patented Safety features typical 

J | of EVERWEAR excellence. In refinement 
| of details, clean lines, strength of materials 
? durability, rugged yet neat construction and 
. healthful play possibilities, it is recognized 
ne as being in a class by itself. 

id 

a We never forget that the Lives of Children 
: depend upon what we build into EVER- 
ia, ° . ee 

01 \ typical EVERWEAR Fitting (Patented) gives 10 square WEAR APPARATUS, so it is not surprising 

inches of Positive Clamping Surface for each pipe. Insert ° 

ut the pipe and tighten the “Double Dogs.” No holes to drill; that there has never been an accident due 
Ts no set screws to worry about. EVERWEAR Fittings hold : . . 

of the pipe—SECURELY. WE WELCOME COMPARISON. to the failure of it, in any part. 
e- J 

he - 

le We gladly refer you to any of the thousands 
of users of EVERWEAR PLAYGROUND 
"7 APPARATUS as to their experience with 
by it. Wealso welcome comparison. 
act 
gh Your Playground Apparatus will last if 
... it is “EVERWEAR” all-weather, all-steel, 
- galvanized equipment. 
ard 
the | Why not standardize on EVERWEAR? 
old \ typical EVERWEAR Roller Bearing Clamp. If rictionless, 

f usc smth a actions Made of Malleable ton. Galvanized uur service department is at your service and we 
< . ania sae, will gladly send our 52 page illustrated catalog. 
‘ith | 

t 
io THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
at 
¥ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. Please refer your inquiry to Department “A.” 
rate 
the —— — —— 
‘ing —} — 
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Anchor Post Chain Link Playground Fence 
“ne : installed at North East School, 
aE Hartford, Conn. 


Anchor Post ee 2 
Playground Fences } may £- 


Unfailingly protect against traffic dangers. They are ever-watchful 
guardians—strong, unclimbable, impregnable. 

Far superior to wooden enclosures that keep out the cooling breezes 
and healthful sunshine—that sag and deteriorate after a few years’ 
exposure to the elements. 

















































































































Anchor Post Playground Fences are built to give many years of Laake Haak Minetela Welk Warsdeee Gate oni 

service. Uprights are strong steel U posts—Drive-Anchored to per- Railing installed st Little River 1 
. ° ° oe ° ° le ass. 

manently maintain alignment. Fabric is heavy Chain Link Mesh. All PEPIN, SER, Sree 

parts are galvanized throughout to prevent rust. 




















( 
The nearest Anchor Post office or sales agent will gladly send you our = 
School Fence Bulletin and place at your disposal our many years of enc 
experience in building and erecting fences and railings for playgrounds, a 
school buildings, tennis courts, etc. Write, phone, or wire. fro 

ext 

ref 

ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS dat 

a ‘ , ry y a ’ bet 

52 Church Street, New York, N. Y. ned 

BRANCH OFFICES: sane 

Sal 

BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO HARTFORD, CONN. PHILADELPHIA,PA. ter 
79 Milk Street Guardian Building 902 Main Street Real Est. Trust Bldg. cal 
CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. MINEOLA, L.L., N.Y. PITTSBURGH, PA. su) 
8 So. Dearborn Street Penobscot Building 167 Jericho Turnpike 541 Wood Street , un 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ROCHESTER, N. Y. Anchor Post Tennis Court Enclosure installed for 
141 East Fourth Street SALES AGENTS IN OTHER CITIES 48 Berry Street Pasadena High School, Pasadena, Cal. fF 
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THE PROBLEM OF TEACHERS’ REFER- 
ENCES. 
Supt. A. R. Romer, Meeker, Colo. 
One of the most aggravating problems with 


which I have ever had to deal, has been the 
matter of selection of teachers by correspond- 
ence, 

As I have been badly disappointed several 
times by apparently well recommended teachers, 
from private and agency sources, I have become 
extremely skeptical of socalled “confidential 
references,” and “general letters” of recommen- 
dation. The latter, in fact, I consider to be little 
better than none at all. The “confidential 
references” are not detailed or explicit enough 
and the “general letters” are generally of the 
same type. Some teachers ask for general let- 
ters of recommendation on the basis that they 
cannot always know the whereabouts of the 
supervising officer, or that he might die and be 
unable to answer direct inquiries. 

No teacher will offer the name of a school 
officer as a reference, whom she thinks will not 
speak well of her, and unfortunately, while 
many school officials will not tell untruths about 
teachers, they fear to tell the whole truth be- 
cause of doubt into whose hands the letters may 
fall. In other words, one must be able to read 
between the lines in order to get the real truth. 

“She is a good teacher. Wish we could have 
kept her,” sounds fine but that teacher, while 
she had good technical preparation, had no idea 
whatever of how to get along with the patrons 
of the school. She had more than half of the 
parents of the children in her room demanding 
her removal by petition to the board, before she 
had been in the grade two months. It would 
have saved us lots of trouble had her former 


perintendent added to his letter: “We had to 















character. 





release her because of her bad disposition, nag- 
ging tendencies, and untactful opposition to the 
patrons of the school.” 


The fact that emergency openings in small 
schools must be filled immediately, places the 
school officials at the mercy of the whole group 


of “tramp” 
ately 


teachers because they are “immedi- 
available.” Every agency, has a large 


R1lO BLANCO COURTY MIGE 528001 
SCHOOL DIST. HO. 1, 
Meeker, Solo. 
A. KR. Romer, Supt. 
TEACHER'S RATING SHEET 
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Year 


School jrade 
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Planning a 
Playground? 


When planning a new playground or 
extending an old one, you can safely be 
guided by the judgment of leading edu- 
cators, physical instructors and civic 
officials in other cities, who have se- 
lected Medart Playground Equipment 
above all others. 


Combines the factors of Safety, Service and 
Durability. 
you would expect for apparatus of such high 
Catalog “M-5” will be sent on 
request to anyone 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts., 
+ lng 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Kansas City, Lathrop Building. 
San Francisco, Rialto Building. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 








The prices are much lower than 


interested. Write today. 








St. Louis, Mo. 


326 W. Madison St. 


Catalog on Request 


group of such teachers on its list and of course 
is unaware that they are not good teachers. 
Their references say “good,” so of course they 
must be all right. Their references do not say 
that they are addicted to gossip about school 
matters, are indiscreet about their choice of 
companions, or have a desire to spend as little 
time as possible in planning their work. To 
my mind the worthless of all teachers is 
the one devoid of enthusiasm and who feels hurt 
if she is required to assume extra school activi- 
ties or be at the building longer than the pupils. 
I call such, “four o’clock teachers.” No one 
wants them, so they are always available and 
looking for a pension. If the superintendent 
had time to write to all places where they had 
taught, the real truth might be told. 

Again, schoolmen will frankly tell a 
poor teacher that they will not recommend her. 
This requires courage, but does help the next 
employer. 


most 


some 


I recall an instance, where one of my teachers 
widely told that she would not attend teachers’ 
meetings and as this was quite in keeping with 
her general attitude, I released her. She went 
to a nearby town in the middle of the year at 
an increase in salary, without, however, referr- 
ing to me. She was not retained in her new 
position long, due to her bolshevistic tendencies, 
and I suppose that she is now somewhere 
stirring up trouble. 

One music supervisor whom I elected, did 
good work in the grades, but her work in high 
school was a flat failure. Yet she was reported 
to me as being excellent in all respects. Fur 
thermore, she organized a clique of four or five 
teachers and succeeded in making the penman- 
ship supervisor so miserable that the latter re 
signed in the middle of the year to be married 
happily I hope 

I have read of some superintendents who 
smoked, played pool and frequented haunts 
of idleness like a “regular fellow,” but I never 


else 


the 


felt that any teacher or supervisor or superin- 
tendent could afford to set any but the best 
example for school boys and girls. No com- 


munity can afford to employ a teacher with loose 
morals. While some communities may demand 
but little restraint, most of them feel] entirely 


FORM USED BY THE AUTHOR IN RATING TEACHERS different about it. 
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Healthy Youngsters — aren’t they 





and a regular check on their weight will keep them just so. 


The teachers, too, are happy. Their new Continental Scales 
enable them to weigh large classes more quickly, more conveni- 
ently and more efficiently than ever before. 


CONTINENTAL SCHOOL SCALES 


are designed and built by scale engineers to serve every school need. 
Essential school scale features have been developed and built exclusively in 


the Continental. 


the interesting facts. 





From tip to base every detail is constructed of the most 
serviceable and most durable materials available. 
Scales can be had at a price that is reasonably low 
Mail it today 


Yet Continental School 
A post card will bring 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 














a 








2130 W. 21st Place, Chicago — 80 Murray St., New York 3 
i a! j 11 ] . i U gh vith one hand and record wit} the other. 
‘ gi fire ortd o7 () ty Seale oe ; ri . 
: The Continental No. 526 
If all teachers knew that the state depart- McDougle, of Richmond and J. R. Alexander, of 


ment of education of each state required all 
superintendents to report fully and in detail up- 
on each teacher at the close of stated periods, I 
am sure that there would be more effort on the 
part of all teachers to cooperate with the school 
officers in a moral and educational way. School 
boards and superintendents would always have 
a reliable source of information into the past 
history of teaching candidates. This, I think, 
would practically drive the tramp teacher, the 
poor excuse, out of the profession and would 
raise the standard of both wages and attain 
ment. 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

“The report that Kentucky is a sixth-grade 
state is absolutely false” said George Colvin, 
superintendent of public instruction in a public 
address at Bowling Green, Ky., recently. He 
held the teachers largely responsible for the re 
port. “— you expect people to believe in your 
profession, you must cease to slander it. You 
cannot measure the value of an education by 
the money invested in buildings no more than 
you can estimate the religion of a community 
by the amount of money invested in the 
churches.” 

Governor Morrow of Kentucky has ap 
pointed a state textbook commission consisting 
of the following members: Dr. Frank L. Me- 
Vey, president of the University of Kentucky; 
Dr. M. B. Adams, president of Georgetown Col- 
lege; Prof. H. H. Cherry, president of the West 
ern State Normal; Prof H. L. Donovan, of the 
faculty of the Eastern State Normal; Ralph 
Hill, city superintendent of Somerset; FE. E. 
Wood, president of Cumberland Wil 
liamsburg; J. L. Foust, superintendent of the 
city schools of Owensboro; W. J. Caplinger, city 
superintendent of the Maysville schools; Zenos 
E. Scott, city superintendent of Louisville; R. T 
Whittinghill, cit Morgan 
field schools. 


College, 


superintendent of 


They succeed Homer L. Nichols, of Princeton; 
O. E. Baird, of Owensboro; H. L. Smith, of 
Nicholasville; Orville Stiver of Louisville; 


Mrs. Nannie G. Faulconer of Lexington: O. H. 
Hart of Winchester; John Hurst Adams, of 
linerva: F. Paul Anderson, of Lexington; FE. C 


Bowling Green. 

Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife of the governo! 
of Pennsylvania has opened a school in which 
the children will be allowed to talk as much as 
they Wish. She believes that the privilege of 
talking awakens the faculty of thinking and of 
self-reliance. A teacher has been employed 
who will not teach but will romp and play with 
the children. 


The average annua chool cost per pupil 
in the United States in 1900 was $16.67 In 
1921 it was $54.65. The total cost of education 


in 1900 was 
$790,715,437. 


9205,824,593, and in 1920 it was 


Fenton, Michigan, began the vear with a 
and modern high school with four periods 
of study with the prospect of employing one o1 
two special teachers. The school 
in having adequate playgrounds, 
time arrives an athletic director 
ployed. 

For the next year ident W. I 
Oliver of Columbia, Mo., will organize the 
seventh and eighth grades departmentally 

At Wellesley, Mass., all the children in the 


new 


is fortunate 
and when the 
will be em 


Superinte! 


elementary grades from first to fifth and the 
kindergartens are supplied with milk and 
crackers at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. All 


teachers and students in the 
high schools ars 
noon. 
closed. 


and junior 
erved with hot lunches at 12:30 
On Wednesday afternoons all schools are 


senio1 
Owing to the large number of over-age pu 


pils the school board of Oskaloosa, Iowa, on re 
commendation of Superintendent J. I. Lynch ha 


employed three teachers to give their entire 
time to work with individual pupils o mall 
groups to prevent retardation and non-promo 
tion 

Superintendent Frank Cod of Detroit 
issues a monthly progress report which show 


} 
, the increase 


children 


pupils in attendances 


the number of 


over the previou ear, the number of 


in half day classes and the employment and non 
attendance permits granted 
The school authorities of Olympia, Wash 


ington, 


high school 
maintain the required 


students for 


tandards of 


sus pe nded 31x 
failure to 


scholarship. The rule under which this action 
is taken provides that pupils who fail to make 
good in three studies are 
for the next semester. 
required standards 
instated. 

In the state of Ill 


placed on probation 
If they then reach the 
they are automatically re 


inois 166 school districts 
have fewer than five pupils attending school 
In 1581 schools there is an average attendance 
of less than nine pupils. In 2,243 districts there 


is an attendance from eleven to fifteen pupils. 


Mi May Francis, state superintendent of 
lowa, has designated as petty graft the accep 
tance by the Iowa Teachers’ Reading Cirek 
board of commissions on books sold to the 
teachers. The board consisting of seven county 
superintendents refused to accept Miss Franci 


recommendation to abolish the practice. 
Too long the teaching force in many 
of the state 


girls on the 


part 
was composed mainly of boys and 
dividing line between childhood and 
womanhood, immature, inexperienced and lack 
ing entirely in academic and professional train 
ing,” said county superintendent of Reading, 
Pa., recently in a public address. “They 
prattled about topics of education as children 
babbled about toys. They were childish leaders 
of children. We, in Pennsylvania, are reaping 
some of the harvest of our scanty sowing.” 

In discussing the subject of the state print 


ing of school textbooks the Virginia state board 
of education says: “The only way to provide 
textbooks in the lost satisfactory and eco 
nomic manner is not to publish textbooks at 


public expense and subjec t the state to the great 


cost of maintaining and operating a plant, but 
to purchase textbooks from recognized publish 
ers at wholesale price and furnish them to the 


children of the state free of cost 
practice in most of those state n the 
west which have for a long time 
é y and dealt ver 
textbook problem.” 
Detroit, Mich. The Detroit 
are growing rapidly. The average annual in 
for the last five vears has been slightly 
more than 10,000 children. There were 9,657 
more children in November, 1922, than at the 


Continued on Page 91) 


This is a 
east and 
studied very 
autiously with the 


public schools 


crease 
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Setting A New Standard — 
of Qualit 












































LBERT PICK & COMPANY never 

have been satisfied with blindly 
following time established customs 
and precedents in the manufacture of 
‘‘Master-Made” Equipment. It is our 
policy to strike out boldly and by dint of 
research and the application of scientific 
methods to set a new standard of excel- 
lence. Our experimental laboratories, 
aided by the field contact of our engineers 
represent a determined effort for improve- 
ment an effort which has been rewarded 
with important basic developments in 


practically every item we manufacture. 


ALBERT PICK= COMPANY 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





BUILDING FOR 


DERMANENCE 
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Facts About Floors 


Which Every School Board Should Know 


The schoolroom floor presents one of the most com- 


plex problems which a school board must decide—and 
yet, one of the simple st 
It is complex, because, in a schoolroom, the floor 


must meet practically every known test to which floor- 
ing is put in any structure that one can name 
Schoolroom floors must withstand a wear which is 
Valking feet, 
nm the stairs of the 


comparable to the wear in f 


aisles, the 


ictories 


in the hallway nad ¢ 


school, call for a flooring fit to bear the hardest 
service 

\t the same time, s¢ | oolroom floors should be cle in 

as clean, in fact, as hospital floors—because pro- 
tection for the health of the children who daily gathe1 
in schoolrooms js vitally Important 

Then, there is smoothnes \ floor which splinter 


not only makes cleanliness impossible—it is also a 


source from which slivers are 


continually getting in the 


children’s shoes And in the 
gymnasium, or in the recre 

ation rooms, a floor which 
has the smoothness of a 


ballroom floor should be used 
by ill mx ins 
Recently, new standards 


hoolroom practice have 
raised still another 
ment ef 
made more 
ittractive, by making the 
surroundings more pleasant 


require 
forts are being 


| 
to make learning 


The wealthier school today even go as tar s to 
have fine imported rugs on polished | dwood 
floors. Many kindergartens have ited the pra 
tice of having the children sit on the floors, be- 





The tor tep has worn away hile the Maple floor remains 


cause it is a more natural position, and 1 
sible to } 

more ens hy 

What is the Answer? 

How can a School Board face this fourfold proble m 
othness and beauty? What 
floor will meet such a varied and ipparently 
list. of requirements 


of wear, cle inliness Sirie 


opposite 


Obviously, the first suggestion is th 
types of 


it these vy 
service be investigated separately. W1) 
floor gives complet tories? What 
floor is found in many hospitals? What floor is used 
in ballrooms? What floor in homes? 

Thres 
extensively 


irious 


Ssatisiaction in tac 


l 


The answer is surprising 
ilar in 


woods, very sim- 
used tor ¢ ich of 


iding uses which indicate their 


character, ar¢ 
the four lead 
schoolroom floors 

M iple, Jeech and Birch are the 


are remarkably tough of fibre and 


fitness for 


They 
tight of grain. 


floorings 


Their surface offers no lodging place for dirt They 
do not sliver or splinter And they have natural 
beauty as well as the bility to take virtually any 
color stain 
A Wood Which Outwears Stone 
Of the three. Manle rate s the hardest by a slight 


percentage 


It has earned the reputation of outwearing ston 


It is a familiar sight in the entrances to public build- 
ings and stores to see a stone door sill adjoining a 
Maple floor, where the stone has worn away and the 
wood remains. The explanation of this phenomenon 


lies in the fact that stone pulverizes at almost a 
constant rate under friction, whereas Mapl 
-fibred, inder Irictio 


OWN resistance 


2, being SO 
tougl 


polishe 
by reducing the 


n, building up its 
wear. 





Softwood compared with Maple after 18 y. 


Low Absorbency 
All three of these woods— Maple, Beech and Birch— 


have a peculiarly close-grained structure, an absence 
of open pores, which makes them naturally clean. 
Dirt does not penetrate beneath their surface. They 
can be swept or scrubbed with ease. 

This tightness of grain also has another advantage 
in schoolrooms, where the desks are attached to the 


floor since these woods give ¢n unusually firm anchor- 
age. Years of use do not cause the serews to loosen 
or cause the screw holes to enlarge 


The Floor of Ballrooms 
Maple is almost universally used in ballrooms, 
Where smoothness is by no means the only factor. In 
hotels, particularly, a ballroom floor is frequently the 
also of banquets, where 


scene 


tables and chairs are 
dragced about. Under such 
treatment the floor must still 
keep its perfect surface. 
Architects, practically 
without exception, will put 
Maple, Beech or Birch in 


gymnasiums, where a hard, 


smooth, level floor is essen- 
tial 
The F oor of Schox ls 
Naturally, with its versa- 
tile qualifications, Maple 


has found its place in an 


ITS Service 


imposing list of schools, col 
leges, university buildings, dormitories and other 
ed 1 I il | iildings W here the true economy of 
OTHE el ce is considered, Ma iple, Beech or Birch, has 
been the ] | choice, and these three floorings have 


isfaction which is a 
of those who made the 


tribute to the judgment 
St lection 


An Important Factor in Your Choice 


U.S. Secretary of Commerce 
devoted 
cabinet member, 


Herbert 
irt of his effort, since 
to the 


Hoover has 
he has been a 
establishment of “Simplified 


a great p 


Practice” in manufacture This means in brief the 
establishment of definite grades in manufactured 
products, by which the Ace may know the quality 
of what he is buying, and the manufacturer may 
eliminate the higher cost of diversified manufacture. 


“Standardization” has 
Mr. Hoover's 

In keeping with this policy of Mr. Hoover’s—and 
dating back to a time before he undertook his present 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Asso- 


been 
activities for 


the keynote of 
over two years. 


<eTV1ICce the 


iation has established standard grades, grading rules, 
which the 
the flooring 


ind a plan of 
standard 


Official Inspection, by 


grades are maintained, Thus, 





Floors must be clean and smooth when the youngsters sit on them 


bearing the Association trademark, MFMA, is 
guaranteed. Your architect can specify MFMA 
flooring, according to the MFMA grading rules, and 
be sure of getting the grade of flooring he specifies. 
The organized responsibility of this Association and 
the responsibility of the individual manufacturer 
makes the flooring, are both back of this 
guarantee 


who 


A New Note in Beauty 


Designers and decorators of residential buildings 
have lately turned their attention to harmonizing the 


color of the floors with the decorative scheme of the 
whole room. If you have a place for beauty in your 
school—in rest rooms, libraries, offices or kindergarten 
rooms—it will pay you to know also that Maple, 
Beech and Birch offer an almost limitless possibility 
of “Color Harmony.” 

Maple, waxed or varnished, has the color of captive 
sunlight—the airy, 


doors. 


cheerful, golden spirt of out-of- 
Beech and Birch, in their natural colors, are 





The brush test shows how easily Maple, Beech or Birch sweep clean 


two kindred floor- 
ings may be stained any color which your color scheme 


somewhat more ruddy, and these 


may demand. 


A Simple Problem After All 
At the it was pointed out that the School 
Board had a complex problem in choosing floors—and 


outset, 
vet a simple one. The complexity lies in the require- 
ments put upon schoolroom floors by the nature of 
their use. ,The lies in the fact that three 
floorings meet any and all of these needs. In Maple 
Beech er Bireh you will find demonstrated wearing 
ability, cle 


economv which means s itisf 


simplicity 


nliness, smoothness, beautv—and long run 


ietion 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCTATION 


1061 Stock Exchange Bldg [llinois 


Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 


ICAO, 





Write for This 
Flooring Information 


If your local lumber dealer cannot give 
you full information regarding Maple, 
Beech and Birch floorings, write 
directly to Association headquarters 
and we will gladly supply you with the 
following publications: 


[-] MFMA Grading Rules 
[_] Color Harmony in Floors 


[] Flooring of Maple, Beech and 
Birch, (the new official flooring book). 


Your Name 
Street N 
ee 


Map_Le FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 
1061 Stock Exchange Bldg 


ASSN. 
Chicago, Jil 
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‘Headquarters 
Food and ‘Drink Equipment ! 


We are the originators and manufacturers of Sani-Onyx, Sani-Metal 
Food and Drink Equipment. If you want the most attractive, sanitary, 
permanent equipment, investigate Sani, before buying any other. 
This type of construction is standard wherever Food and Drink are sold. 
w Food and Drink Equipment, Sani-Metal Furni- 

S ture, Sani-Onyx, Bentwood Furniture, Furniture 
2b Hardware, Metal Specialties, Iron, Brass, 
Bronze, Aluminum, Wood and Glass Products. 


Write Today 





These materials may 
be purchased from 
local distributors 


Sant Products ©. 


484 Sani Bldg., North Chicago, Ill. 











Cae ni 


for catalogue and illustrated literature 
which describes our full line in detail 
and shows illustrations of installations. Sent free on request. 
































—_ 





Sans 





Canadian Factory: 

Sani Products Co. Ltd. 

284 St. Helens Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. 












































Continued from Page 8&8 


1922 
age 
the 
chil 
normal in 


corresponding time the previous year. In 
sixty of hundred children of school 
(5 to 20 years) were in attendance in 
schools. This is an increase of seventeen 
dren per hundred in addition to the 
crease due to growth. 

North Adams, Mass. The semi-annual pro- 
motion plan has been introduced for the next 
school year. Kindergartners will teach two ses 
an advanced group in the morning and a 
slow group in the afternoon. The morning 
group will take work closely correlated with 
that of the first grade. 

Owatonna, Minn. The enrollment in the 
newly organized junior-senior high school is 645, 
an increase of approximately 25 per cent over 
the previous enrollment in 1920-21. The junior- 
senior high school is housed in the recently com 
pleted building erected at a cost of $650,000. 

The schools of Paola, Kansas, during the 
week of February 18th to 23rd observed educa 
tion week with a “know your own schools” cam- 
paign. The local clergy and prominent mem- 
bers of the community gave talks on the value 
of an education. A school exhibit was held in 
the school gymnasium one evening and a father 
and son banquet took place on another evening 
On Friday, the last night of the campaign, the 
city teachers’ association had charge of the pro 


every 


sions 


gram, with Prof. Kent of the University of 
Kansas, as the principal speaker. 

New Ulm, Minn. Last fall two special 
classes for subnormal children were formed, 


with an initial enrollment of fifteen pupils in 

The department is operated at state 
expense and has thus far met with little or no 
] 


ioca /pposition. 


ea h ( lass. 


In conjunction with the American Legion, 
the night school classes at Crosby, Minn., pre 
sented a pageant called “A Pageant of Ameri 


can Citizenship.” The night school had a very 
successful season. In addition to classes in 
Americanization, courses in commercial sub 


jects, manual training and sewing were offered 

The administrative staff at Crosby, Minn., 
during the winter months, undertook a study of 
teacher rating, psychological testing and the ten 
months’ school term. A new course of study 


for the first six grades is in process of prepara 
tion. 

Owe nsboro, 
committees, 


Ky. The teachers working in 
have revised the courses of study 


for the grades and high school. These have 
been printed in pamphlet form so that the 
courses are accessible to school authorities for 


use and reference. 

The teachers, in cooperation with the super 
intendent, have worked out a division of the 
teacher’s time among the subjects in the first 
four grades. The distribution has been taken 
as a standard by the several teachers and is 
used as a guide in making the daily program. 

Committees of teachers from the various 
grades in the schools have worked out a definite 
list of the most desirable supplementary readers 
and library books for each grade. These lists 
have been printed and distributed for use as a 
guide to the library committee and to parents 
in purchasing books for children. 

Minneapolis, Minn. A research bureau was 
opened in May last, under the direction of Mr. 
Newton H. Hegel. Three studies of particular 
importance were undertaken immediately. 
These included a “cost by subject” survey of the 
system, a “progress through school” study of 
children and a “school placing” survey of the 
entire city. The “school placing” survey 
though in incomplete form, served to sell the 


school building program to the board of tax 
levy. 
Beginning January first, the bureau under 


took a test and measurement program. Dr. L 
IMMATURE TEACHERS. 

There is a smaller percentage of competently 
trained teachers in this country, than in any 
other, in the world. Of the 700,000 teachers in 
the United States teaching the ideals of Ameri- 
canism, 100,000 are not yet old enough to exer- 
cise the right of suffrage. 

If all the teachers of this country were lined 
in a row a person would have to pass 350,000 of 
them before finding one 25 years of age. A com- 
petent school teacher should have at least four 
years’ training above the public high schools. — 


reeenenenonenenees 


Lotus D. Coffman, President, University of 
Minnesota. 
TTT frente niet serenenel seeteeninn 

















J. Brueckner, professor of theory and practice 
in the college of education, of the University of 


Minnesota, gives half-time to the work in edu- 
cational measurements. Tests in reading, 
arithmetic and _ spelling have been given 


S¢ hools. 


schools will go back 


throughout the elementary 

seginning next fall, the 
to the two-semester plan. The transition from 
the present three-quarter plan to the two-se- 
mester plan involves some adjustments, which 
will be arranged and carried out with the assis- 
tance of the research bureau. 

The Lusk law of New York state which exacts 
of teachers the oath of allegiance to the United 
States is defended by the Schenectady, N. Y 
Star. It “Every public officer in the coun- 
try, the President, the judges of the United 
States Supreme Court, the governors of the 
states, the members of congress and of the vari 


says: 


ous state legislatures—in fact, every public 
officer is required to take an oath of office. It 
always has been our notion that the public 


teacher 
bility almost 


schoo! occupies a position of responsi 
equal in weight and importance 
to any of these others. The teacher is the 
molder of citizenship, the basic element in this 
free government, and it rather dignifies the 
office of teacher to require this formality. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Attleboro, 
Mass. is sending monthly literature to parents 


and pupils on education as an asset 
‘it pays to graduate.” 

Aurora, Minn. The public school system 
has been reorganized to provide for semi-annual 
promotions of the pupils. During the first 
semester, a series of standard measurements for 
intelligence and educational achievement were 
used in reclassifying the pupils in the grades 
below the ninth. The results of the tests in the 
direction of leading teachers to analyze their 
problems and to evaluate the results of their 


and why 


work, have amply justified the expenditure of 
time and money. 

The evening classes have reported an enroll 
ment of 174 students, or about fifteen per cent 
of the 1.370 adults residing in the v Lore of 


the adult students, 102 are w 
number of whom are taking the work 
canization in preparation fo1 
There numbe1 


yen, the greater 
in Ameri- 
tizenship papers. 


are also a who are taking the 
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VAN Quality 
Always in Demand 


It is fitting that Van Equipment was 
chosen for the cafeteria and kitchen of 
this new up-to-date school. 


The John Van Range Company is always 
in demand wherever quality is required 
for cafeteria or kitchen equipment. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT for a MODERN SCHOOL CAFETERIA 





. 





Consult our Food Service Experts and 
Engineers regarding your problem. 
They are ready at all times to aid you in 
every possible way. 


Write for our new catalog. 








East High School Cafeteria Cincinnati, Ohio 


The 70 years experience of the House of Van 
enables us to know just what your needs are, 
in cafeteria and kitchen equipment, and prepare 
for them in advance. 


She John Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 





e=2 Cincinnati s~ 








CHICAGO OMAHA CLEVELAND DETROIT 








work in commercial education, shop work and _ physiology containing advertising material to be 

physical education. A large number have taken’ sent to the warehouse. The publishers have 

advantage of the evening use of the gymnasium agreed to remove the advertising matter from 

and swimming pool. The attendance figures’ the books. 

show that about 35 per cent of the entire popula The textbook contracts made by the state 

tion of the district is enrolled in evening classes. of Alabama in 1913 for a period of five years 
Arkansas City, Kans. With the beginning and then renewed for a similar period are about 


of the school year 1923, practically all students to expire. The state expects to save consider 


S« 


from the fifth grade through the senior high able money by securing the renewal of contracts 


school will have been classified according to at the old prices. Several of the publishers 
mental ability. All classes are now organized have stated that they are unable to do so 
on this basis, since it has been found that pupils The United States bureau of education has 
classified on this basis do better work when done good work, but why make it a department 
placed with similar groups. with a member of the cabinet ?”’asks the Indian 
Detroit, Mich. The board has adopted a apolis News: “Education, after all, is a state 
plan for financing and building a school for the matter. taise the bureau to the status of a 
deaf. The school will replace state institution department and the tendency will be more and 
so far as deaf children of the city are con more to interfere with state control. The peopl 
cerned. have been slow to awake to the undesirability 


Louisville, Ky. Possibility that the spring of too much government at the top and too 
term of the schools will be shortened on account little at the bottom of the governmental struc 
of lack of funds has been asserted by members’ ture, but they are beginning to see the light.” 


of the board. Should the action become una Asserting that five prominent schoolmen 
voidable, a definite closing time will be set. whom he had disciplined and recommended fot 

Illinois raised five times as much for wat demotion, were conspiring against him Asst. 
purposes as it raised last year for education Supt E. J. Lickley of Los Angeles, Calif., has 
both state and local, according to figures com filed definite charges against them with the 
piled by Gertrude C. Lieber of the Illinois Edu county board of education. These charges vari 
cational Commission The figures show that ously accuse his attackers with drunkeness, pro 
only fifteen out of every one hundred pupils fessional incompetence, laziness, insubordina 
finish high school, and only three out of every tion, brutality and “reprehensible conduct of a 
hundred complete a college course. erious nature.” 

Coffeyville, Kans. With the idea of arriv The latest statistics, as reported by the 
ing at a just classification, determining schoo] United States bureau of education, show an in 
progress, and forming a standard of comparison crease of 37,811 children in kindergartens dis 
for work performed between teachers and build tributed over 31 states. The states of Cali 
ings, as well as other schools, the following fornia, New Jersey, Minnesota, Michigan, lowa 
group of tests has been undertaken and Massachusetts lead 

Illino ntelligence test from fourth grade on The board of education of the borough of 
Monroe spelling test from third grade on; Cliffside Park, Grantwood, N. J., sends out a 
Buckingham extension of the Ayre pelling test mimeographed series of sheets to th school 
from second grade on: Monroe arithmetic test patrons. The publication justifies its being by 
from third grade on: Buckingham problem test aying: “Your schools are a very important 
from third grade on: Ayres writing test from part of the community in which you live. You 
second grade on: Monro lent reading test are entitled to know about them.” Some of the 
from third grade on: Ayres-Burgess picture pages are printed in the Polish and Italian 
series in third and fourth ; é Sigma I test languages. 
in the second grade. Superintendent A. Johnson of Emmetsburg, 

Superintendent Randall J. Condon of Cin Iowa, has introduced basket ball in the high 


nnati, Ohio, has ordered the World Series of school and prompted the organization of an 


rchnestra Debating 
features of the vear. 

Principal H. M. Leinbaugh of the Mendon, 
[1l., township high school sends out periodically 


to the public “items of progress” regarding the 


become one of the 


school. The last re ports that all p ipils are un- 
ler the intelligence test, that a professional 
ibrary for teachers has been started, that a 
high school orchestra has been organized with 
a special teacher. 

The Arkansas House has passed a bill pro 
hibiting the teaching of evolution in the schools 
of the state. The bill goes to the Senate for ap 
proval. 

Every elementary school and high school in 
West Aurora, Ill., has a wide-awake parent- 
teacher club. Part of these organizations be- 
came “standard” last year and all are striving 
to meet the requirements of a “superior” club 
this year. Through these organizations the 
schools are getting well equipped playgrounds, 
visual education and the like. 


Standard Reading Tests at Highland Park, 
Mich. 

During the last six weeks of each semeste1 
the 6-A grades are given a standard reading 
test by the survey department. 

The seventh grade reading is largely remedial 
work, and it is offered for those who are slow 
readers. All 6-A’s are excused from this course 
if they reach the median score on the test given 
and have a scholarship record of “3” or above. 
They also must have a record of “3” or above 
in English and history. Seventh grade students 
are excused as soon as they reach the standard, 
which is the ability to read approximately two 
hundred fifty words a minute and to tell 50 per 
cent of the content in a four hundred word pas 
sage. 

Suggestions given in the Bolenius’ Manual 
are followed quite largely and testing is carried 
on from time to time according to the plan 
given in the manual. 

Those students who are excused are either 
allowed that extra period for study, or they 
double on their work. Elective courses are ex- 
pected to be offered for them this coming semes- 
ter such as a “story-telling class,” a “travel 
club,” and a “junior social reading club.” 
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‘ss his Book F YOU are a school architect, member of 


‘a school board, superintendent, supervisor 
] Y or a domestic science teacher, you will 
we ps Ou want this remarkable Book of Plans of 


Plan Yo UT Domestic Science Rooms. 


This book contains blue prints of model class 
D O e st : Cc rooms. It shows actual photographs of in- 
[T) 1 stallations in domestic science rooms of well- 


known schools in all parts of the country. 
Science 


It shows the latest and most approved developments in 


R O O m grouping and arrangement of equipment. 


This book is complete, authentic, up-to-date. It will 
help you to solve the very problems that confront you 
in building, remodeling or re-arranging equipment. 









Never before has there been available just such a book 
as this, in convenient, practical form. 


A# 
AB 





While the A-B Book of Plans is too expensive for general 
distribution, a special arrangement has been made to 
offer interested readers of the American School Board 
Journal, for a limited time, a copy:entirely without charge. 





4 BATTLE CREEK 


Write for your copy today. You 
will find it of invaluable service. 


A-B STOVE COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Write for Your Copy 
Today 
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Cass Technical 
High School, 


Detroit, Michigan 


ginbotham & 
Palmer, 
Architects 


Auditorium Switchboard 


Modernism 


Even if there were not the other factors of great 
flexibility, absolute safety and utter completeness, 
the great outstanding feature of modernism of 
the Major System of Preselective Remote Control 
of Stage and Auditorium Lighting would still be 


MAJOR SYSTEM 
ADVANTAGES 
Remote Control 
Extended Remote Control 
Cumulative Control 
Pre-selection 
Flashless, Noiseless Switch 
Operation 
Minimum Stage Space 
Unit Construction 
Experienced Design 
Perfect Workmanship 
Highest Grade Materials 





a strong argument in favor 
of its installation. 


Ten or fifteen years from 
now the Major System will 
still be in service and from 
comparison of other exist- 
ing methods will still be as 
modern as the school or col- 
lege containing it. 


The Major System is fully ex- 
plained and many general facts 
and authoritative data given in 
“The Control of Lighting in 
Theaters,” a beautiful new book 
just off the press. Sent free 
upon request. 


Srank Adam 


DETROIT 
DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
CINCINNATI 








war (FA) sr 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
CLEVELAND 

NEW ORLEANS 
CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


SEATTLE 
BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 








Malcolmson, Hig- 


SIGNALING AND PROTECTIVE 
SYSTEMS 
For Schools 


The school of today with its accommodations 
for hundreds of pupils demands the best in 
fire protection. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., pioneers in the 
manufacture of signaling systems, have for 
nearly fifty years designed and manufactured 
fire alarm and signaling systems that are de- 
pendable in action and economical in service. 
Close watch of the performance of these systems over 
a long period of years has enabled Holtzer-Cabot to 
select the types of fire alarm apparatus and their par- 
ticular function so that fire drills may be carried out 
with the least delay and confusion. 

These signaling systems are built to the same highest 
standard, and are invariably specified by architects and 
engineers. 


Brochure entitled “ 


Signal Systems for Schools” gladly sent on re 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Electric Signaling Systems 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 
125 Amory Street, Boston, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago, Ill., 6161-65 S. State St San Franciseo, Cal., 408 Claus 
New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave Spreckels Bldg 

Philadelphia, Pa 807 Otis Bldg Minneapolis, Minn | Metro- 
Detroit Miet 1051 Book Bide politan Life Bldg 

Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union Trust " sae 

Bldg Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg 


. 









































They do away with dirt and dust under radi- 
ators by providing room for easy cleaning. 


Careless cleaning is 
eliminated by hang- 


ing radiators on t 





wall, the modern 


sanitary E-Z way. " 
Adapted to ANY ole PIPE 
type of wall con- 

struction. Hangers 


are completely hid- 
den when installed. 
Write today for 
facts. 











Style H Style R 


Healy-Ruff Company 


DEPT. 17 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Classroom in Teachers College, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Herbert Foltz, Architect. 





The Revere, Mass., School Building Survey. 


The city of Revere, Mass., a suburb of Boston, 
has received a schoolhouse survey made by W. 
C. McGinnis. It deals with the general char- 
acter of the city, present plan of organization, 
comparative school and ratio of school 
growth. 

In Revere the school expenditure in 1916 was 
$6.44 per $1,000 valuation. In all other Massa- 
chusetts cities it was $4.81. For the same year 
the Revere per pupil expenditure was $28.88 
while in the rest of the cities it was $44.69. In 
1920 the Revere school costs were $10.54 per 
$1,000 valuation and in all other Massachusetts 
cities $6.68. The per pupil cost was $45.36. In 
the rest of the cities it was $66.70. The survey 
enumerates the several school buildings noting 
their size and per pupil cost of maintenance as 
well as the additions and alterations that should 
be made. 

Where the School Dollar Goes. 

The school board at Framingham, Mass., has 
prepared a statement showing approximately 
the proportionate part of each dollar spent for 
various items of school use. 
Teachers’ salaries 


costs 


. . $0.67 


Janitors’ salaries ..............- eee 06% 
Textbooks and supplies ee 
Fue! pr AN egt Shasta iuaaas 04% 
NN i i cn cseinktaniewes 03 
rae era rere 03 
Evening and continuation schools... . 02% 
Hea 2 a ee eee Tee .02 
OE satancacks bbeiddeesawanaed 01% 
Miscellaneous ........cecceceees 04 
$1.00 


Brandt Bros. & Co., Contractors. 


Inequalities in School Support. 

Frank Wallace, superintendent of the Put- 
nam county, Indiana, schools brings to light the 
inequalities in education costs in his 
county. He tabulates the property values be- 
hind each child and the levies made for the sup- 
port of the schools as follows: 


gZToss 


Valuation Levy 
Township No. 1 $ 4,070 $1.20 
Township No. 2. 1,860 80 
Township No. 3. . 672i 65 
Township No. 4... 6,358 94 
Township No. 5.. . 6,513 13 
Township No. 6 6,597 73 
Township No. 7. 7,369 80 
Township No. 8&8 8,740 65 
Township No. 9 9,085 1.00 
Township No. 10 9,274 74 
Township No. 11 9,654 42 
Township No. 12 10,689 A8 


“Is it just that education should thus cost 
more in one township than in another within the 
same county?” asks Mr. Wallace. “Each town 
ship pays at the same rate for county and state 
purposes. Is not education of common interest 
within the same county, and should not the bur- 


den be equalized? A school tax of 72 cents 
would raise the same amount of money which 
the township levies now raise.” 
BUILDING AND FINANCE. 
—Whiting, Ind. The school plant has been 


increased in scope through the erection -of an 
eight-room grade school costing $60,000, a 
junior high school costing $425,000, and a heat- 
ing plant valued at $50,000. 

Cloquet, Minn. Battling the elements, de 
fying destruction, and with enduring persever- 
ance, the little city of Cloquet has again “risen 
from the ashes” of the fire of October, 1918, 
and its schools now stand complete. With the 
completion of the Jefferson School, the five 
schools which were destroyed in the great con 
flagration of more than four years ago, are re 
built. Only one of the former structures es 
caped the fire, while two thousand homes and 
all the churches in the community were laid low. 
Among the new school buildings are the Leach 
School completed in 1919 and the high school 
completed in 1921. The Jefferson School, the 


Window 
The Truscon Projected 
Steel Window has been in- 
stalled in more than 100 
schools to the complete sat- 
isfaction of the architects, 
engineers and school boards. 


The Truscon organization, 
because of its tremendous 
size is able to make deliver- 
ies when they are promised. 
This is a big item in Spring 
building. 


A corps of Truscon engi- 
neers are located in the prin- 
cipal cities throughout the 
country and their service is 
vours for the asking at any 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 





TRUSCON STEEL CO. 


Youngstown, Ohio 





Warehouses and Sales Offices 
in 45 Principal Cities 


latest building to be completed, was opened fo1 
classes early in February. 

South Orange, N. J. 
out an extensive building 
to meet the growing 
school accommodations. 


The board has carried 
program in an attempt 
demand for additional 
The Marshall School 
was opened at the beginning of school in Sep 
tember and was immediately filled to capacity. 
The First Street School which will be opened in 
March will probably be filled by the transfer 
of pupils from the first six grades of another 
building. The Ridgewood Road School in course 
of erection, will be ready for occupancy in the 
winter of 1923-24. This building in addition to 
classrooms, will contain an auditorium and gym- 
nasium, and will accommodate 432 pupils. 
South Orange, N. J. The school board has 
made its plans for the future so that a primary 


school shall not be more than one-half mile 
from each small child’s home, a junior high 
school in the center of the southern half of the 
district, a junior high in the center of the 
northern half, and a senior high school in the 


center of the district. These schools will all be 
needed within a period of five years. The dis- 
trict has been plotted and a study made of real 
estate so that school sites of sufficient area may 
be bought while land is available. Sites have 
already been selected for a high school, several 


unior high schools, and eight primary schools. 
The high school site is located in a densely 
populated district, and includes space for the 
high school, an athletic field and a primary 
school. 


Kirkwood, Mo. The school district has just 
completed a new high costing $250,000 
for building, grounds and equipment. 

Cherryvale, Kans. A site has 
chased for a new high school 

St. Joseph, Mo. A survey of the school 
plant has recently been completed by a survey 
commission headed by Dr. G. D. Strayer and D1 


N. L. Engelhardt. The 


school 


been pur 


commission in it re 


pert, recomends an expenditure of $3,000,000 for 
the remodeling and rebuilding of the school 
plant. The report has been submitted to the 
citizens and the various civic organizat and 


the matter of a bond issue will shortly 
up. 
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DURAND 


LOCKERS— 


TIYHE steel used in Durand lockers is a little heavier and 
of higher quality than might seem necessary on first 
thought; but it adds many years to their life. 


The amount of engineering talent expended on im- 
provements in the design of Durand Steel Lockers might 
seem to some people excessive; but it means a tremendous 
gain in simplicity, strength, cleanliness and durability. 


These superiorities have done much to make Durand 
the standard of quality in steel lockers. 


Send for catalogs of lockers or shelving. Con- 
sult with us regarding specifications, prices, etc. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago 
621 W. 37th St., New York City 
1521 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
2421 First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 


Wichita, Kans. A new million-dollar high 
school is nearing completion. The building con 
tains 8s classrooms, two gymnasiums, a build 
ing for industfial arts work, an auditorium, a 
music room and a public speaking room. The 
structure will be ready for occupancy in Sep 
tember, 1923. It is located on a tract otf 6% 
acres and includes an athletic field which is the 
largest in the state. 

Beloit, Kans. The city has one of the best 
high schools in the middle west. It is fireproof 
throughout. The structure was planned and its 
construction was supervised by W. H. Sayler, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Frank A. Slack, Beloit, 
Kans. 

Somerset, Ky. On January first, two new 
additions were occupied, consisting olf six rooms 
and auditorium, and four rooms and auditorium, 
respectively. The cost of the additions was 
$25,000. ‘the additions were necessary because 
of the increased enrollment which has 
fifty per cent in the last three years. 

Marshall, Mo. Three new schools—two grade 
buildings and a junior-senior high school, have 
been completed at a cost of $425,000. Archi 
tects Owen, Payson and Carswell, Kansas City, 
were the architects who prepared the plans and 
supervised the construction of the buildings. 
The grade schools are replacements of old build- 
ings which had been condemned as unfit for 
school use. The buildings which are of the one- 
story type, contain six grades and a kindergar 
ten and are capable of enlargement by the addi 
tion of rooms on the two wings. There is a 
combined auditorium-kindergarten-play room 
which, when seated with folding chairs, will ac 
commodate 350 persons. An office-library and 
rest room-clinic are special features. The 
basketball court is ample for children of the 
first six grades. 

The high school has been planned so that in 
regular work the junior high school pupils use 
the south wing and the senior students the north 
wing. The special rooms have been arranged in 
such a way that they may be used in common. 
The building which is three stories high, con 
tains a combined auditorium-gymnasium, a 
study hall, a teachers’ rest room and clinic, of 
fices, rooms for the teaching of the special vo 
‘ational jects, and a small theater for dra 

itics and musical work. 


increased 


>i eee. 


The building presents an attractive appear 
ance from the outside. The exterior walls are 
t matt tace brick of variegated colors, set in 
dark mortar with a rake joint The building is 
lireproof in construction and has been so built 
that additional rooms may be added at the two 
wings without destroying the symmetry of the 
tructure., 

Alpena, Mich. The board of education has 
ubmitted a proposition to bond the city fo: 
200,000 for new school buildings. One-half o! 
the proceeds of the issue will be used for the 
erection of a grade building and the remainder 
for the remodeling and modernizing of the pres 
ent high school building. The city has no school 
bonds and its tax rate has never been above 
7.10 per thousand for school purposes. 

The town of Wilbraham, Mass., has voted 
$20,000 for a school building in the Pines Dis 
trict. 

Rockland, Mass. The school department 
has requested an appropriation for the purchase 
of a site for an eight-room school, and also for 
the preparation of plans and estimates for the 
building. 

St. James, Minn. The school board will 
shortly hold an election on the issuance of bonds 
for a new $85,000 gymnasium and auditorium. 

Oxford, Mass. Two new schools’. will 
shortly be occupied. The buildings have been 
erected at a cost of S104,000, 

Caney, Kans. An addition to the high 
school costing $100,000 will shortly be com 
pleted. The building will provide enlarged space 
for the vocational department, additional class 
rooms, a gymnasium and an auditorium. The 
building will be occupied in its entirety with the 
beginning of the next school year. 

Salinas, Calif. The school board has taken 
steps toward the erection of some new elemen 
tary school buildings. The buildings will be of 
the unit type and modern in every respect. A 
school bond election will be held in the near fu- 
ture for this purpose. 

Sedalia, Mo. The bond issue of $500,000 
voted in December by the citizens was sold in 
February, netting a premium of $20,175. The 
proceeds of the bonds will be used for the erec 
tion of a high school and grade school. 

Architect T. W. Bast of Sedalia, has been ap 
pointed as architect of the high school and C. H 





Johnson, also of Sedalia, of the grade school. 
Ironwood, Mich. The board has approved 
plans for the erection of a jumlor-senior high 
school to accommodate 1400 pupils and to cost 
$950,000. In addition to classrooms, the build 
ing will contain four study halls, an audito1 


ium, two standard gymnasia for boys and 
giris, a cafeteria lunchroom and a music aud 
torlum. 

Greenville, Mich The Greenville choo 
district was bonded for $12,000 The money 
will be used in building an addition to the schoo 
building in North Greenvill 

Owosso, Mich Three ypradt school will be 
erected at a cost of S5260,000. 

Lapeer, Mich \ junior high school is in 
process of erection The building wil cost $200, 
VUUU Additional land has been pure hased as a 
site for school A new school and city library 
has been completed at a cost of $24,000. 


Framingham, Mass. The school buildings 
as a whole have been very much improved in 
the last two years, and the town will continue 
the policy of keeping them in good repair. 
During the year renovations were made in eight 
elementary schools and the high school 

It is apparent that a forward-looking policy 
is needed to carry out the provisions for ade 
quate accommodations with sanity and good 
judgment. It will be the policy of the school 
board to present the facts and conclusions 
frankly and fairly to the community from time 


+ 


to time as to present and approaching needs, 
and to expect an open-minded and fair conside1 
ation of the merits of the propositions pre 
sented. 


The sum of $100,000 has been voted by 
Marlborough, Mass., for the erection of a junior 


high school. It will in all probability form an 
addition to the senior high school and be con 
ducted on the 6-3-3 plan 


Winchester, Ky., has voted a bond issue of 
$150,000 for school purposes and thus reached 
the constitutional limit. The school board has 
adopted a ten-year school building program in 
order that the system may be adequate and effi- 
cient. The board has also adopted a budget sys- 
tem, and a loose leaf system for the care of 
proceedings 
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FEN ESTRA ~~ 
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} El Campo School, El Campo, Texas drchitects ; C. H. Page & Brother; Contractors: L. T. Wright & Co. 


ENESTRA Reversible Ventilator Windows lend 
= themselves to decorative treatment on the interior of 
| | the school as well as on the exterior. An unusual type 

of interior treatment, showing a plaster finish at the 
mullion and the jamb, is illustrated here. 





The method of obtaining this decorative effect at the 





’ | \AMLLION TURNED QUT, WITH GROUT mullion is shown in detail in the cross section opposite. 
: as | The stem of the mullion is turned outward. Then 
Gen The wen of the mln rnd sy th 
en, Th sens ofthe sion ie rnd et, metal lath is placed between the windows and finished 

rs lath and plaster 
n with plaster. 
le 
‘ . a Details of the plaster finish at the jamb are shown 1n 

the second cross section. Here too, the architects’ 
¥ demand for an attractive finish is fully met. 
1d ; 
ol _— from their strictly architectural advantages, 
a Fenestra Reversible Ventilator Windows provide great- 
: est convenience and practical service for ike occupants 
I = . . f= . 
e of the building; they aes from 20% to 30% more light, 
" they permit of better ventilation which is under perfect 
or Cross section showing how the jamb is attached 


- cod Gndaieed wich plastes control. Being made of solid rolled steel they are easy 
to operate and give greater protection against fire. 


Let us tell you more about Architectural Fenestra 
f : OMCSUPO DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
< 2S = = = = 





Division of Architectural Construction 





2304 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
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In the fine, new River Rouge High School at Detroit the shower rooms and toilets 
are Vitrolite surfaced, Architects— Van Leyen, Schilling, Klough & Reynolds. 


DEMAND UTMOST 
SANTTATION 


ISCOVERIES continue to reveal the mi- 
nuteness of germ life, and its ability to 
penetrate and conceal itself in the pores of 
materials that have generally been considered 


- 


impervious. Scientific knowledge increasingly 
demonstrates the importance of utmost sani- 
tary cleanliness in public buildings, secured 
by using only the most modern and perma- 
nent of wall slab materials. 


Vitrolite meets all these requirements abso- 


lutely. Impervious. Stainproof. Wearproof. 


Proved satistactory under the test of time in 
many of our finest modern installations. 


Let us direct you to impressive installations of Vitrolite 
in both white and black, for walls, wainscoting, toilet 
and shower partitions. Write us and we will tell you 
where Vitrolite installations may be seen in your own 
locality—also refer you to our distributor, where sam- 


ples, prices and specifications will be promptly available. 





Representative Installations of Vitrolit. 
New Haven, Conn., Taft Hotel 


Richmond, Va., Masonic Temple — Architect, C. M. Robinson 
\ nia, Minn., Virginia Technical High School— Architect 
Carl E. Nystrom 
Detr Mich., Wayne County & Home Savings Bank— Architect 
Albert Kahn 





THE VITROLITE COMPANY 
133 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Service Orga sin Principal Cities of America and Overseas 


Dept. 1) 
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SONNEBORN PRODUCTS 


casneas no ulMttNNTTN | 


Are Your School Walls and 
Floors Costing You too Much 
For Upkeep? 


It is not necessary to constantly repaint your walls and 
ceilings or repair your floors. Investigate Sonneborn Con- 
servation Products and be convinced. 


For Walls and Ceilings 








SONOTINT 


Send for sample board showing CEMCOAT, the Enamel 
Paint, actually applied. 


It lasts longer and stays white longer than ordinary paints. 
Especially recommended in Gloss Finish for halls, recrea- 
tion rooms and toilets. 


Light-reflecting and easily cleaned of dirt and hand or 
ink spots by washing with soap and water. 


SONOTINT reflects light without glare because of its 
velvety finish and so is especially adapted for classroom 
walls and ceilings. Easily cleaned of all dirt. 


For Concrete and Wooden Floors 


IAPIPOLITH 


TRADE MARK 





4,4GN OPne.. 


FOR WOODEN FLOORS 


The old or new concrete floors in your halls, basements 
and toilets should be made dustproof, wearproof and im- 
pervious to water, by flushing on the liquid chemical 
LAPIDOLITH. Yale and Cornell and many colleges and 
leading schools everywhere have used Lapidolith to pre- 
vent the grinding up of injurious concrete dust and to 
make toilet floors non-absorbent and so easy to wash and 
to keep sanitary. Write for lapidolized concrete block 
and school testimonials. 


LIGNOPHOL will give new life to all wooden floors by 
replacing the natural oils and gums. Dry heat and scrub- 
bing leave untreated wood dry, lifeless, liable to splinter 
and so absorbent that they are difficult to keep clean. 
Lignophol is entirely different from gummy surface oils 
as it is deeply absorbed and gives a hard, impervious and 
dustfree finish to the floors. 


Write for sample of these four products applied, 
also testimonials and where to buy. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
Dept. 22 116 Fifth Avenue New York 
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I—Concealed Picture Mould 

II—Flush Metal Chair Rail 

III—Flush Metal Cove Base 

IV —Flush Metal Door 
Casing 

V —Bull-Nose Metal Corner 


Protector 


trim and Knapp Metal Trim. 


Knapp Brothers Sanitary 
Metal Trim Products 


Flush Cove Base 

Flush Door Casing 

‘lush Chair and Bed Rail 
Concealed Picture Mould 
Bull-Nose Metal! Corner Protector 


\ Flush Window Trim 








If appearance means anything in the school room, 
then there is no comparison between the old wood 


Knapp Window Trim, Black Board Trim and Chalk 
Trough, Knapp Metal Base and Corner Bead are 


not only sanitary and durable — they look well. 


KNAPP 






Atiapp 


\ SANITARY, 
METAL ; 
ST Val 


They add to the appearance of any school room. 


Simple in design, neat in appearance, and set flush, 
Knapp Window Trim and Base dress up any in- 
terior as well as protect it. 


KNAPP BROTHERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2419 W. 14th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


BROTHERS 


. Flush Metal Window Trim 
2. Sanitary Cove Corner Fitting 

3. Flush Splice Joint Plate for Sani- 

tary Base 

4. Sanitary Cove Corner Fitting 

5. Sanitary Flush Plinth Fitting 

6. Bull-Nose Outside Corner Fitting 
- 


. Bull-Nose Corner Fitting for 
Chair Rail 


8. Inside Cove Corner Fitting for 
Chair Rail 


9. End Stop Fitting for Chair Rail 














(Continued from Page 96) 

At Columbia, Mo., a ten room grade build- 
ing is under way and according to a statement 
made by superintendent W. I. Oliver, the build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy by September 
next. 

The enrollment of the Higginsville, Mo., 
high school is becoming so large that the school 
board is contemplating an enlargement. This 
will probably mean an addition containing a 
gymnasium and an auditorium. This is prompt- 
ing an agitation for a bond issue for which an 
election may be called this spring. 

A bond issue of $650,000 was recently car- 
ried at Vicksburg, Miss., by an overwhelming 
vote. Of this amount $400,000 will go into new 
schools, including a junior high school to cost 
$225,000 and a grade school for negro children 
at a cost of from $75,000 to $100,000. 

The board of education of Adrian, Mich., 
has called a special meeting of the district to 
be held in May to vote a bond issue for a new 
junior high school to accommodate about one 
thousand students. An oil burning system of 
heating has been installed in a central plant to 
heat two school buildings. 

At a town meeting held at Ware, Mass., the 
sum of $150,000 was voted for a junior high 
school building. The population of the town is 
9,000 and the assessed valuation about $7,250,- 
000. Joseph J. Reilly is the superintendent of 
schools. 

The school board of Terre Haute, Indiana, 
is completing four building projects, all of fire- 
proof construction. The first is the Lincoln 
grade building for colored children. Aside from 
eight classrooms there will be basement rooms 
for domestic science and manual training. A 
nine room addition, with domestic science and 
manual training rooms will be made to the 
Sandeson school. This school will alse have a 
community room with small stage. The Gar- 
field high school will be enlarged by eight rooms 
and will be equipped with a modern cafeteria. 
The Wiley gymnasium with a playing floor of 
60 by 90 feet with a seating capacity of 1200 is 
about ready. 

Tentative plans for the new east side high 
school to be erected at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
have been drawn by Johnson, Miller & Miller, 


architects. This building is to be constructed 
in three sections. The first section will accom- 
modate 500 pupils and will cost approximately 
$700,000. 

—The school board of Holland, Mich., has 
awarded contracts for a junior high school at a 
cost of $350,000 to accommodate about 1,000 stu- 
dents. 

—The school board at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
has under construction two fifteen room elemen- 
tary schools to house the first six grades. Con- 
tracts have also been let for a twenty-one class 
room junior high school. A contract for an 
eight room school for colored children is also 
under way. The entire building projects are in 
charge of Charles A. Smith, architect, Kansas 
City, Mo. The contracts for the two grade 
buildings now being constructed are in the 
hands of Gordon Walker of Salina, Kans. 

—Work on a new $200,000 high school has 
been begun at St. Charles, Mo. The structure 
will contain three stories and will be fireproof 
and modern throughout. It will include rooms 
for sewing, cooking, manual training, vocational 
training, commercial work and special subjects. 
A commodious gymnasium and auditorium will 
be provided. W. B. Ittner of St. Louis, Mo., is 
the architect. Construction is to be completed 
October 1, 1923. 

—The school committee at Wellesley, Mass., 
has appropriated $331,000 for three new grade 
buildings. These will be four, seven and nine 
room buildings. Playrooms separate for boys 
and girls, lunch rooms, etc., are to be provided. 
The four room structure is to be one story high. 
The building program also carries with it the 
approval for a junior high school. Wellesley 
has a population of 6,240. 


PUDETUEUEUEUAUEAEAEOAODUUEEADEDEOEDRAUERERAROAOEEEEDEOEACROE TED EDEUEEEOTEEECECEDEDT DEER OEE ETROEEEE GEE ECEDEDEDT DUDE DET ETRE ete boee 


THE AMERICAN IDEAL. 


The American ideal is the ideal of equal edu- 
cational opportunity, not merely for the purpose 
of enabling one to know how to earn a living, and 
to fit into an economic status more or less fixed, 
but of giving play to talent and aspiration and 
to development of mental and spiritual powers. 
—Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State. 





CEUHTOUCORAAET EO SOOOEONOEONOAORORCEOnOnObONOD 


Several hundred dollars were raised by the 
junior high school students of Wellesley, Mass., 
for a velour curtain for the auditorium and “dis- 
appearing” footlights for the stage. The senior 
high school students have also provided the 
stage with a curtain and with footlights. In 
the one school the color of the curtain is deep 
blue and in the other maroon. 

—A successful school bond issue for $225,000 
was recently carried at Liberty, Mo., for the 
erection of a new high school. The building 
will be 90 by 180 feet, colonial in design and 
modern in equipment. Superintendent J. L. 
Campbell is gratified also in announcing that 
the school site will consist of eleven acres of 
land. The architectural work is in charge of 
Charles A. Smith of Kansas City, Mo. 

—The schoolhouse situation at Pontiac, Mich., 
has been surveyed by superintendent James H. 
Harris with the result that a program of future 
needs for a growing school population is being 
planned. He closed his report on the subject 
that “all the children of all the people” must be 
provided for and the subject “deserves first 
place in the minds and purposes of all the 
people.” 

The board of education at Ionia, Mich., is 
erecting a nine-room and a sixteen-room build- 
ing to be ready by September next. With their 
completion the school system will be organized 
on the 6-3-3 plan and all makeshift housing will 
be eliminated. 

The school board at Sullivan, Ind., is plan- 
ning the construction of a new high school build- 
ing. Superintendent A. D. Montgomery reports 
that the building wil be modern in every respect. 

The school board of Cedar Falls, Iowa, has 
let a contract for a $140,000 grade and junior 
high school. The building will include a gym- 
nasium and will be fireproof. The bond issue 
of $140,000 carries a 4% per cent interest rate 
and netted a premium of $6,660. The school 
system is in charge of superintendent F. L. Ma- 
hannah. 

-The board of education of Sioux City, Iowa, 
is asking for a $850,000 bond issue for the pur- 
pose of building a fourth junior high school and 
a second senior high school. The board will also 
require $150,000 for additions to grade build- 
ings. 
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Has Your School Too Much 
Light ? 


OO much light is often just as harmful as insuf- 
This is so because overlighting pro- 
duces glare, which is the relentless enemy of the eyes. 
Besides, it greatly increases your lighting bills. 


ficient light. 


Over-lighting 


sent you on request. 


432 East 23rd Street 


is the result of out-of-date fixtures 
having faulty light distribution. 
designed fixtures, it is necessary to illuminate a great 
part of the space too brightly, in order to get enough 
light on the remainder. 
injurious condition is by installing a modern light such 
as the Four-In-One Light. 


The Four-In-One gives pertect light distribution - 
no glare and no shadows. 
because it is so scientifically constructed that no ray 
of light is lost. Its light source is the Mazda’ C”’ lamp, 
the most economical light known. 
dust-proof, which guarantees full lighting value at all 
times, and saves in upkeep. 


A book showing the various styles of the Four-In- 
One Light and describing its principle in detail will be 


Our service department will gladly furnish ar- 
chitects or school boards with complete blue- 
prints and specifications showing model equip- 
ment for the proper lighting of every location. 


THIS SERVICE IS FREE. 
L. PLAUT & COMPANY 


With these incorrectly 


The only way to correct this 


It is unusually efficient, 


It is bug-proof and 


New York 








‘the voters ot Council Blutts, lowa, will be 
asked to approve a $22Z0,UUU bond issue tor the 
construction of a Junior high school. 

~ihe board ot education ot Unariton, lowa, 
is aSKing the voters to approve the transier ol 
$5U,U0U0U Lrom the general to the schoolhouse 
tund. ‘ihis is done to enable the board to com 
plete the $240,UUU high schoo! without issuing 
ponds. i'wo years ago the voters authorized a 
bond issue ot $135,0UU which proved insuincient 
tor the new high school. 

kt Worado, Ark. ‘Lo meet the demands of a 
school population which has increased over tour 
hundred per cent during the past eighteen 
months, tne board has drawn plans tor a ward 
school. The building will represent an expendi 
ture of $75,000. 

Kelief for the school system is expected as a 
result of the Severance Tax Hull, recently passed 
by the Arkansas General Assembly. Under the 
bill, two-thirds otf the two and one-half per 
cent tax on products of the soil goes to the Com- 
mon School Fund of the state to be distributed 
per capita. The remaining one-third will go to 
the counties producing the oil, gas, bauxite and 
diamonds, to be divided equally between the 
roads and the schools. 

-The La Porte, Ind., school board has insti- 
tuted a survey of the lighting conditions in base- 
ment rooms of the schools and has employed an 
expert for that purpose. 

The 


Illinois department of education an- 
nounced the fact that in the year 1922 the 
schools of Illinois cost $103,375,459. Of this 


amount $79,126,323 was spent for maintenance; 
$20,386,043 for new grounds and buildings; $2,- 
224,466 for cancellation of bonded indebtedness 
and $1,638,627 for interest on bonds. 

—QOwing to the fact that a larger budget will 
be required for next year the city council of 
Louisville, Ky., has asked the board of education 
to submit a complete financial statement of the 
school system. 

~The school board of Little Rock, Ark., is 
facing a $70,000 deficit on a budget of $650,000 
for the year. The school board has brought the 
‘hamber of commerce and thé clearing house as- 
sociation into its counsels on the question of 
closing the schools a month earlier. It was 
agreed to resort to a voluntary school tax and 


keep the schools going for the full term. 

Ihe Association of Commerce of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has expressed itself in favor of 
a complete separation of the board of education 
and the city commission. It believes that the 
school budget ought not to be subject to revi- 
sion by the city commission. 

—Unless the common council will change its 
policy of cutting the school budget the board of 
education at Watertown, N. Y., wil carry its 
case to the state department of education. The 
council now has the absolute authority to limit 
the expenditures for the schools. 

It will take $38,000 to equip the new high 
school at Wichita, Kansas, with seating. The 
furniture includes 2,200 opera chairs, 1,530 stu- 
dents’ desks and ninety teachers’ desks. 

The budget_for 1923 prepared by the Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., board of education calls for $2,200,- 
000. The mayor has determined that the same 
shall be cut down to $1,900,000 in response to a 
public clamor for economy. 

-The school district of Eagle Grove, lowa, is 
encountering a queer situation. The district is 
bonded for $200,000 for school buildings. The 
tax is about $1 per acre on the lands in the dis- 
trict which has prompted farmers to move out 
in order to escape the tax. 

-Chicago, lll. The position of general super- 
intendent of construction in the bureau of archi- 
tecture has been created in place of that of the 
general superintendent of construction and re- 
pairs. The superintendent is to perform such 
duties in connection with the construction of 
new buildings as may be assigned to him by the 
architect and is to receive a salary of $5,000 a 
year. Mr. James J. Reilly, formerly construc- 
tion superintendent, has been appointed tem- 
porarily to fill the office until the civil service 
examination is held. 

Nevada, Mo. The school district has voted 
$320,000 in bonds for new school buildings. One 
senior high school, one four-room ward building, 
and one eight-room ward building will be 
erected. 

Greeley, Colo. The board has purchased a 
large site upon which it is planned to build a 
high school in the near future. 

Marshall, Mich. Bonds in the amount of 
$100,000 have been isued for a new school build- 


ing. The building contains a large auditorium 
and a gymnasium. 

—Walla Walla, Wash. A saving of $4 000 

in fuel was made possible this winter by the 
mild weather, timely buying and careful elimi- 
nation of waste. The actual amount spent for 
fuel was $9,000, leaving a balance of more than 
$4,000 on hand. 
: Support for legislation now pending in the 
New York State legislature to free boards of 
education financially in the few cities without 
financial independence has increased. Not only 
has the State Education Department indorsed 
such legislation but the Federal Bureau of Edv- 
cation considers city school board legislation so 
important that it recently devoted an issue to 
problems of city school administration. 

Supt. Albert Leonard of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
and president of the State Teachers’ Association, 
in a statement published in the Journal of the 
association, declares that “absolute separation 
of the education department from the munici 
pal department in every city of the state is im- 
perative, and that it is one of the obligations of 
the state association to exert its influence to 
secure this legislation. 

The importance and need of financial freedom 
for boards of education are clearly and force- 
fully set forth in School Life, the official publi- 
cation of the Bureau of Education. Financial 
independence is generally regarded as necessary 
by school authorities if the schools are to be 
efficiently managed. 

The city board of education should be inde 
pendent of all other boards, because the schools 
are important enough to demand the attention 
of a board directly responsible to the people, and 
because experience has demonstrated that an 
adequate public school system can best be de 
veloped by a board with authority to levy its 
own taxes or to determine the amount to be ap 
propriated, and to spend the funds after the 
appropriation has been made without interfer 
ence. 

In a review of school progress in administra 
tion, Dr. Walter S. Deffenbaugh of the Bureau 
of Education, declares that “more boards of edu- 
cation have fiscal independence. In practice the 
tendency has been to divorce school and city 
finances. Since 1902 the city council has lost 

(Concluded on Page 103) 
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Hockaday Prevents 


The old painter says: “I’ve been paint- 
ing walls for about thirty years and 
when the Hockaday fellow told me that 
his paint stopped lime burning I just 
naturally had to smile. I’ve listened to 
eloquent speeches by paint salesmen 
since I wasa kid. I’ve heard claims for 
paint so strong that only a slight stretch 
of the imagination was needed to con- 
vince one that mortar and stone and 
steel were only side issues and that it 
was really the paint that held the build- 
ing together. So I said, ‘Young fellow, 
I’m from Missouri. I just finished a job 
three or four months ago and lime burn- 
ing has made the wall as spotty as a 
leopard. Now if your paint REALLY 
does stop lime burning, here’s a chance 
to prove it.” The next day he came and 
went over those spots and made as pretty 
a wall aslever saw! He proved to me 





me Wsot 





that Hockaday’d walls are really pro- 
tected against lime burning.” 


The Binder Neutralizes the Action of Lime 


The binder in Hockaday—the liquid that 
holds the pigment together and keeps it 
on the wall—is the only binder that the 
lime in plaster will not burn or destroy. 
The action of the lime is neutralized and 
is entirely overcome by this binder. This 
isnota mere claim. It has been proved 
too often. 

Hockaday experts are not mere paint 
salesmen. They are experienced spe- 
cialists on wall painting. Ask their ad- 
vice. Get their help. You will learn how 
to eut your paint costs in half. There is 
no obligation. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-1829 Carroll Avenue 
Chicago. 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 


Lime Burning 
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THIS DOW SPIRAL SLIDE 
FIRE ESCAPE WILL SAVE 
200 CHILDREN A MINUTE. 
ASK FOR DETAILS. THE 
DOW CO. porcrea 300 N. BUCHAN- 


AN ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 











Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 





























SARGENT 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appear- 
ance, strong in construction and quick in ac- 
tion. The construction is such that in operat- 
ing the push bar the hands or arms cannot be 
caught between the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 21% inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and cor- 
ners on the bars and brackets are carefully 


rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 


apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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(Concluded from Page 100) 

ground in having authority to pass upon the 
estimates of the school board, this plan having 
been abandoned in eleven of 52 cities reporting 
in 1902. In five of the eleven cities the board 
now makes up its budget without having to sub- 
mit it to any other body for revision or approv- 
al; in three a board of estimate passes on the 
budget; in two, the mayor; and in one, the 
superintendent.” 

—Aurora, Minn. A million-dollar high school 
was dedicated on March 19th. Dr. John J. 
Tigert, Commissioner of Education, delivered 
the principal address at the dedication exercises. 
The building has been in use since the first of 
the year. 

—Mason City, Ia. Two elementary buildings, 
of nine classrooms each, are in process of com- 
pletion. The completion of these buildings pro- 
vides space for future growth after the present 
buildings are filled to capacity. The district 
erected one building in 1920-21, three in 1914-17 
and two in 1923, making a total of 52 class- 
rooms. A building survey of the district has 
been undertaken and plans are in progress for 
meeting the next twenty years’ growth in school 
population. 

_—-Emporia, Kan. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve a bond issue for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a junior 
high school to cost $350,000. 

Madison, N. J. The voters of the city have 
authorized the erection of a junior and senior 
high school at a cost of $300,000 for building 
and equipment. Guilbert and Betelle, Newark, 
art the architects. The building which will be 
located on a ten-acre plot of ground will provide 
space for thirteen classrooms, a gymnasium- 
auditorium, a study hall and library, manual 
training rooms, drawing and lecture rooms, and 
laboratory, in addition to offices, store rooms, 
dental and medical inspection rooms, lunch and 
ewing rooms. Work on the building will begin 
this spring. 

Geneseo, Ill. At a recent school election, 
e voters of Geneseo Township defeated a pro- 
position to purchase the Collegiate Institute and 

issue $20,000 in bonds. The voters have ap- 
parently indicated their choice of a new addi- 

mn rather than the purchase of an old struc 
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489 Buffalo Street, 


YORK 
25 Broadway 





PROTECTION | 
IN | 


CLASS ROOM DOORS | 


Are your pupils attending a fireproof 
school? 

The walls, floor and ceiling of a 
building may be fireproof, but when 
the door and window openings are 
fitted with wooden doors and trim 
there is no excuse for destruction by 
hre. 

Dahlstrom hollow metal doors and 
trim are made to resist fire. 
is nothing in their construction to 
burn. 
buiiding they will prevent the spread 
of a fire. They are artistic in design 
and are finished by the Dahlstrom 
baked-on process in any color or 


There 


In the otherwise fireproof 


wood graining desired. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
19 So. LaSalle St. 


Local representatives in principal cities. 


The Theodore Roosevelt High School at 
San Diego, California, was dedicated on Febru- 
7th, with a suitable dedicatory program. In 
connection with the program, two flags were 
presented by the Spanish War Veterans and the 
Women’s Relief Corps, and a tablet by the Ben- 
ington Camp, U. S. W. V. 

St. Paul, Minn. At the opening of the 
second semester, two new grade buildings of 
twelve rooms each were opened. A third build- 
ing of 26 rooms and auditorium, was opened on 
April first. The students of the Boys’ Voca- 
tional School have occupied the new building 
which was erected at a cost of $275,000. The 
buildings are part of the products of the bond 
issue authorized in 1917, which was held up by 
war conditions and subsequent high prices. 
Plans are being prepared for additions to 2 
number of old buildings, for several new grade 
schools, and for four intermediate buildings. 

Coldwater, Mich. A new high school is in 
process of erection. The building which includes 
provision for a fine auditorium and gymnasium, 
will be completed in time for occupancy in Sep- 
tember. 

Muskegon, Mich. An effort has been made 
to close certain streets and to set apart six 
blocks near the heart of the city for a fourteen- 
acre school campus. On this campus it is 
planned to erect a high school and junior college. 

Manhattan, Kans. The citizens have voted 
$250,000 in bonds for the erection of two grade 
schools and an addition to the high school. The 
first building which is in course of construc- 
tion will be finished next December. 

Billings, Mont. By a system of rigid econ- 
omy and wise expenditure, the school board will, 
bv the end of the school year, pay off a deficit 
of $50,000 and will also pay off $25,000 in school 
bonds. This will be done on a maintenance fund 
$5,000 less than that allowed in the budget of 
last July. The schools opened last September 
with the finances in a most precarious condition. 
There was a deficit of $50,000 and a large de- 
crease in school revenue which had outstripped 
decreases in operating expenses. 

Dubuque, Ia. The board has adopted a 
resolution providing that any pupil enrolled in 
the schools, who attends any meeting or social 
gathering of a fraternity, sorority, or associa- 


Jamestown, New York 


DETROIT 
1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 


tion listed by the schools, and operated contrary 
to the laws of the state, shall after notice to 
the parent and pupil, be suspended from school. 

Several years ago the board passed a resolu- 
tion permitting these organizations in the 
schools, under certain conditions. Last summer, 
on the recommendation of the parent-teachers’ 
association, the board withdrew this sanction. 
The board’s action was based on the fact that 
the students had failed to observe the rules of 
the board, and on the further fact that parents 
had failed to cooperate with the school authori- 
ties. 

Elgin, Ill. The school board has insured 
the public schools for $820,800 for a period of 
three years, at an average rate of $1.05. The 
policies are written under an 80 to 90 per cent 
clause. 

A bill providing for a paid board of three 
members, for New York City, each with an an- 
nual salary of $15,000 a year, to be given broad 
powers to promulgate an adequate building and 
school program and to be responsible to the 
ballot alone, has been proposed in a bill pre- 
sented to the New York State legislature. The 
members of the board under the measure, must 
be ten-year residents of the city, must remain 
while in office, and may not be removed except 
for incompetency and misconduct. 

—Yakima. The board has adopted a policy 
not to allow outside interests to detract from 
school work on school nights. In this direction, 
the board has refused to permit announcements 
of boy scout shows, glee club concerts and other 
events of a public nature. 

—Syracuse, N. Y. Carpenters and masons 
employed by the board of education have been 
given increases in wages. Carpenters have been 
raised from $0.90 to $1 per hour and masons 
from $1.05 to $1.25 an hour. 

The law prohibiting fraternities in public 
schools has been declared constitutional by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois. The case arose in 
the Sangamon County Circuit Court, where a 
student of the Springfield High School had 
asked an injunction to restrain the school board 
from expelling him as a member of a fraternity. 
The decision makes it possible for school boards 
of the:state to proceed against students who 
continue to violate the law by retaining member- 
ship in fraternities 
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THE VENTILATED LOCKER 


THE 
VENTILATED LOCKER 


WHERE CONDITIONS 
JUSTIFY A SYSTEM OF 
FORCED VENTILATION. 


THE BOX LOCKER 


FOR THE ECONOMICAL, 
COMPACT AND CONVEN- 
IENT DISPOSITION OF 
GYMNASIUM CLOTHING 


TWO EXAMPLES OF LYON PRACTISE 
IN THE EXACT ADAPTATION OF ITS 
PRODUCTS TO THE SPECIFIC CONDI- 
TIONS AND NEEDS OF ITS CLIENTS. 
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LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AURORA, ILL. 























HONOR MR. SNYDER. 


In recognition of his distinguished service 
to the New York City Schools, as head of the 
building department for the past thirty years, 
the Public Education Association and the state 
and local chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects gave a testimonial dinner on Apri! 
llth to Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, who recently re 
tired from the school system. 


The topic for discussion at the dinner was 
“Housing a Million School Children.” The 
speakers were selected for their ability to ex- 
press the community’s appreciation of Mr. 
Snyder’s work, and to give a conception of the 
magnitude of the task accomplished, the nature 
of the problems ahead, and the kind of buildings 
New York City ought to provide for its children. 
In addition to Mr. Snyder, the speakers included 
Dr. Wm. L. Ettinger, superintendent of schools; 
Mr. Angelo Patri, Principal of Public School 45; 
Mr. Robert H. Kohn, Vice-President of the New 
York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects; Mr. Wm. H. Gumpert, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Chapter of the Society, 
and recently appointed to take charge of the 
school building program; and Mr. Charles P. 
Howland, president of the Public Education As 
sociation, who presided. 


While Mr. Snyder has retired from the ardu- 
ous task of building schools for New York City, 
he has not retired from the field of school archi- 
tecture. His extended experience will be at the 
command of school boards throughout the 
United States in that he will serve as advisory 

rchitect to school authorities and local] archi- 
tects 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

Mr. Michael A. Kirby, member of the school 
board of Chicopee, Mass., for twelve years, died 
on February 18th, after an extended period of 
ill health. Mr. Kirby’s service was marked by 
conspicuous ability on the business and educa 
tional sides of school administration. The school 
board, following the announcement of Mr 
Kirby’s death, issued the following memorial 
resolution: 

“In the death of Michael A. Kirby, the city 
of Chicopee has lost one of its ablest and most 
respected public officials. Sound in judgment, 
positive in his deliberation, and firm in action, 
he has been for years one of the strongest mem- 
bers of the school committee. Throughout his 
long illness he faithfully attended to his duties 
even at the risk of his health. Chicopee will 
mourn the passing of a conscientious and able 
official, a man of sterling character; the schools, 
the loss of a true and devoted friend.” 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Kidney, president of the 
board of Geneseo Township High School, Gen- 
eseo, Ill., and Mrs. Louise T. Shite, secretary of 
the board, have declined reelection. Both women 
who served nine years, have been exceptionally 
strong board members and have given excellent 
service to the community. 

—Mrs. Helen F. Robinson, chairman of the 
Raynham Mass., school committee for the past 
three years, has declined to run for reelection. 
Mrs. Robinson was an energetic worker for the 
welfare of the Raynham schools. 

Mr. Lester B. Wilbur, purchasing agent for 
the Ravnham, Mass., schools, has tendered his 
resignation to devote his entire time to private 
business interests. 

—Mr. Richard J. Lane has been eleeted chair 
man of the Boston school board. 

-~Mr. Charles L. Morgan has been elected 
president of the school board of Elizabeth, N 
J., to succeed Dr. E. B. Grier. 

—Mr. A. E. Asher, president of the board 
of education at Hutchinson. Kans., died on Jann- 
ary 27th. Mr. Asher had been a member of the 
board for fifteen years and had served as its 
president for several years. 

—Dr. C. E. Dampier, for ten years a member 
of the board of education at Crookston, Minn., 
died on February 20th. Dr. Dampier was chair 





man of the teachers’ committee and treasurer 
of the board for a number of years 

Mr. Thomas H. Sullivan of Millbury, Mass., 
has been reelected for another term of three 
years. Mr. Sullivan has been for 27 years a 
member of the committee and for most of this 
time has acted as chairman. 

Beloit, Kans. With the exception of two 
years, Dr. E. E. Brewer has served his communi 
ty as a member of the board of education con 
tinuously since 1896. 

The school board of Gladstone, Mich., con 
sisting of D. D. N. Kee, Paul B. Hammond, Dr 
James Mitchell, James T. Jones and Phil Hupy 
was re-elected at a meeting attended by four 
hundred taxpayers. 

Mrs. M. H. Bell was appointed member of 
the Vicksburg, Miss., board of education to suc 
ceed the late Mr. C. E. Beer. 

-Edward B. Cowan succeeds Charles Haupt 
as a member of the Terre Haute, Ind., school 
board. This body consists of five members who 
are elected for the term of four years. 

~The nine members of the Holland, Mich.. 
board of education are members of the Michi- 
gan State Teachers’ Association and of the Na- 
tional Education Association. FE. E. Fell is the 
superintendent of schools. 

When John A. Guilford, secretary of the 
Chicago board of education, after a service of 
fifty years, turned his keys over to Louis F 
Wilk, his successor he was honored with flowers 
and words of praise. The testimonial accorded 
him bore the words: “A sterling citizen who 
leaves public life with character and reputation 
untarnished.” 

J. L. Beggs, president of the Kansas City, 
Kansas school board has petitioned the legis 
lature to abolish the present school board of six 
unsalaried members and create a board of three 
members with a salary of $5,000 each. 

S. G. Seanlan was chosen a member of the 
board of vocational education at Madison, Wis.. 
to succeed W. H. Collins. 

A member of the Easton, Pa., board of 
education, Orville D. Ayers, resigned when the 
district attorney ordered him to show by what 
right he held the office. It was charged that 
he was interested in a firm which sold goods to 
the school district. 
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“Would 
- Run Thygagh Your School Yard? 
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Modern Street Traffic is as dangerous as a railroad because 


UNCONTROLLED. Last year 7,760 were killed by railroads, 
13,099 by auto traffic. The photo at the right (of school at 
Washington Blud. and Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Ill.) shows 
how the modern school safeguards the children at play by sur- 
rounding the grounds with Page Protection Fence. 


The growing frequency of accidents to school children demands 
positive protection in the school yard. PAGE PROTECTION 
FENCE combines attractiveness with unquestioned assurance 
of safety. It beautifies the grounds, compels respect for the pri- 
vacy of the property, perpetuates the work of the architect. 
There is an expert fence-erecting organization in each of the cities 
listed below that carries complete stocks of Page Fence Products and 
is equipped to give you prompt and efficient service in construction. 


ASH VILLE BALTIMORE BINGHAMTON BIRMINGHAM BOSTON BUFFALO 

HARLOTTE CHICAGO CINCINNATI DETROIT KANSAS CITY LAFAYETTF 

LINCOLN LOS ANGELES LOUISVILLI LYNCHBURG MEMPHIS MEDFORD 

MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEI MONTREAI NEW HAVEN NEW ORLEANS 

NEW YORK NIAGARA FALLS, ON’ OSCEOLA PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG 

RENNSELAER RICHMOND SPRINGFIELD. MASS 3ST. JOHNS, N. B ST. LOUIS 
TULSA WARREN ZANESVILLF 


Address all inquiries to 


PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
215 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 


cAm erica’'s PAG 
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PROTECTION FENCE 





ingot iron 


© The only wire 
Jence made of 


cArmco Ingot Iron 
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> ate the wires run on the surface, encased in strong 


rigid Wiremold Conduit. 


Then when you want 


to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 
change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 
ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls | 


and ceilings. 


Wiremold is the best conduit for surface wiring, because 
it is sturdy, good-looking, easiest to apply, and least ex- 


pensive. 


For well-wired school buildings 


Specity | 


WIREMC 
CON 


American Wiremold Co., 








UIT 


Hartford, Conn. 











OPPOSITION TO SCHOOL 
PENDENCE. 


BOARD INDE- 


The city mayors of New York state are 
making a strenuous fight against the proposal 
to separate the administration of the schools 
from the regular municipal government. At a 
state conference of city mayors, the legislative 
measure providing for financial freedom of 
school boards was denounced as vicious and un- 
tenable. A legislative committee of the con 
ference made a report against the measure. 

“If the Downing bill were enacted,” the com 
mittee points out, “two entirely separate govern- 
mental agencies, the city administration and the 
3oard of Education, would have power to ap- 
propriate and borrow funds from a limited fund. 
This would create an intolerable and chaotic 
situation in every city and city school district.” 
The committee fails to record the fact that in 
the majority of the cities of the state school 
boards have financial freedom. 

“All that the bill accomplishes is to place in 
the hands of boards of education absolute power 
over school finances and the business manage 
ment of school systems and to direct school 
authorities to tell the taxpayers, ‘You pay as 


we say.’ It is the most vicious attempt yet 
devised proposed to solve this most vexed 
education problem, and it robs the taxpayers 
of their last vestige of dwindling power over 
school authorities, school appropriation, and 


school debt. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 
Chicago is discu elective school 
board In discussing the ibject the Post of 
that city says: “The appointive system is to 
e preferred to the elective if the authority to 
be joined with authority to appoint. 





Neither system will work perfectly; but we 
think there is a better chance of electing mayors 
who will endeavor to use the appointive power 
wisely than there is of electing school boards 
that, in the long run, will average as high as 
the appointive boards. If qualified power of 
removal be given the mayor, the way is open 
for the exercise of public pressure should any 
of his appointments prove unsatisfactory.” 

bill introduced in the Missouri legislature 
providing for an investigation of the school 
board of Kansas City was defeated by an over 
whelming vote. One representative said that 
“he was against chasing butterflies at the ex 
pense of the state.” A report exonerating the 
Kansas City school board “and finding nothing 
wrong” was accepted. 

—The board of education of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh are appointed by the courts. There 
are citizens and newspapers who favor the elec 
tive system, providing that the school board 
elections are held at times other than regular 
municipal elections. 

Walter S. Deffenbaugh, Chief of city schools 
division, Bureau of Education in a recent article 
said: “Measured in terms of generally accepted 
and well-tested theories, there has been gradual 
improvement in city school administration, es- 
pecially in certain phases, such as improved 
school laws and the application of business prin 
ciples and scientific management to educational 
problems. Boards of education have been re 
duced in size. Election by wards is practically 
obsolete. More boards of education have fiscal 
independence. Standing committees are being 
abolished. The superintendent of schools is be- 
coming the chief executive officer of the school 
system. Courses of study are being prepared 
to provide for individual differences. School 
buildings are being adapted to the program of 
studies.” 

The charge of extravagance and waste made 
against the school board of Kirkwood, Mo. by 
a member of the legislature has been withdrawn. 
The decision came after President W. C. Brown 
of the Kirkwood school board submitted the 
books and records of the school system. 

Of the 570 pupils enrolled in the Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, high school, 110 are non-residents. Owing 


to the overcrowded condition, the school board 
contemplates a limitation upon tuition pupils. 


eliesdaementimetatadel 

The school board of Atlanta, Ga., is consid- 
ering a new set of rules and regulations where- 
by all standing committees, except finance and 
building, are abolished. The purpose is “to 
magnify the power of the full board in open ses- 
sion.” 

The Dallas, Texas, board of education has 
moved out of the city hall into one of the cen: 
trally located school buildings which has been | 
remodeled for the administration offices, and 
which will afford three times more room. 

The Court of Appeals of Houston County, 
Ga., has rendered a decision that a county board 
is not a body which can sue and be sued, and 
that a judgment obtained against such a board, 
is of no effect. A suit was brought against the 
county board on a claim for transporting chil- 
dren to school in a motor bus. 

A decision has recently been rendered by 
the New York State Appellate Division of the 
Fourth Department of the Court, to the effect 
that neither the common council nor the commis- 
sioner of finance and accounts of the city of 
Buffalo, has power to reduce the salary of a 
member of the supervising or teaching staff be- 
low the salary fixed by the board of education. 

The case arose upon the refusal of the com- 
missioner of finance and accounts to counter- 
sign the warrant in favor of Ernest C. Hart- 
well, superintendent of schools, for $416.66, one- 
half of the salary for July, 1922, on the basis 
of an annual salary of $10,000. The common 
council had reduced the salary to $7,000 after 
the board had included the previous amount of 
$10,000 in its budget, and the commissioner of 
accounts thereupon refused to countersign 4 
warrant for salary larger than that allowed by 
the council. It was brought out that the matter 
of fixing salaries was vested in the board of edu- 
cation and that the common council did not have 
the right to reduce salaries of teachers or super- 
visory officers. 

The value of a woman on the school board | 
was demonstrated at Camden, N. J., where Mrs. 
B. F. Deck saved the schools $800 in the pur- 
chase of cooking utensils. 

The investigation of the Kansas City, Mo. 
board of education by a state senate committee 
is denounced by the local parent-teachers as- | 
sociation as “an insult to the people” and an 
unwarranted meddling with the city’s school 
affairs. 
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Better Light 
and Ventilation 


ITH the coming of warme’%. 
brighter days, the problem 
of lighting and ventilating vour 
school rooms correctly becomes 
increasingly difficult. 
Glaring sunlight must be reduced 
toarestful glow. In rooms where 
windows are equipped with ordi- 
nary window shades, however, 
this reduction of light means re- 
stricted ventilation. 
Solve this summer problem with 
window shades mounted on 
Hartshorn two-way rollers. They 
operate from the center of the 
window toward top and bottom, 


and offer complete control of 


light without interfering with 
proper ventilation and without 
causing draughts. 


Distributed by converters 
throughout the entire country 


Write for colors 214 and 204 
in tinted cambric which har: 
been approved by competent 
chemists and adopted by school 
hoards of many municipalities 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 















SHADE ROLLERS 
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FOR EVERLASTING ECONOMy{ 
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AUDITORIUM MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY ANN ARKO} Micwu ‘AK +} 
C ani | 
ut cleaning costs 
What is the real cost of a school thoo: 
Not the cost of the material, certainly Not the cost 
t the floor when laid and tinished, before it 1s used 
Obviously, the real cost is the cost per vear of ser\ ! 
ce, including the cost of cleaning i hear tem 
vhere floors must be cleaned dails 
Oak Floors at any price would be an economy 
use they will last from 75 to 100 years under ordina 
school usage 
But the fact is, there 1s no decided price ac 
n anv other floor material 
\nd from every possible viewpoint ippearance 
‘leanliness, durability, cost—Oak makes the ideal floor- 
ing for schools, colleges, armories, hospitals, public and 
semi-public buildings of all kinds 
Easily and quickly cleaned 
By being so easy to keep clean, Oak [floors vavs 
etfect a saving in school expenses A hot linseed oil 
finish, applied with a large brush, produces in (al 
Floors a most pleasing color, and permits daily serub 
bing his treatment also reduces the dust 
injurious to health of teacher and pupil 
hree booklets, in color, containing accurate intor 
mation on all phases of Oak Flooring, mailed free upon 
request to school board members and school officials 
Also sample of Oak Flooring with oil treatment, if 
specifically requested 
OAK FLOORING ADVERTISING BUREAU 
1067 Ashland Block, Chicago, IIl. 
GARFIELD GRADE SCHOO! OAK PARK ILI OAK FLOORS 
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Treads that will make Stair St —. 
reads that will make Stair Steps ae: 
“ 3 sf 
PPIsER ~ ALcocn MaRece’ ; 
SLIP - PROOF ees 
- fer MARBLE | 
BS Sue- Stas of SHetr STEEL 
_ _ bell 
These Alundum Aggregate Treads are to be ‘Enpeo Tea & Riser with Cenent MORTAR 
used in one of America’s finest hotels now being 
constructed. The detailed diagram tells its own 
story. 
For school houses, hospitals, hotels and other publi 
buildings, there is no walking surface that will give a 
higher degree of satisfaction than ALUNDUM SAFE 
rY AGGREGATE TILE PRODUCTS The safety 
ivgregates contain the hard, tough, durable Alundum 
abrasive combined with marble chips and cement. 
\lundum abrasives are used in metal industries 
throughout the world and have received the most severe 
tests as the cutting material in grinding wheels. The 
par a, Alundum safety products are economical be 
success in this field of Alundum vitrified products rec ause of their durability, but the slip-proof o1 
ymmends it for use in connection with stair treads and safety factor is one that should not be over 
ooked where safety of the public is concerned 
r tiles 
Worcester, Mass. 
| NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT ELECTRIC FURNACE PLANTS 
| 53 Park Place 11 No. Jefferson St. 233 W. Congress St. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Chippawa, Ont.. 
T-66 
aged two and one-half honor points. The total 


Administrative 


Guidance of Students 


Self-Supporting Activities—A Concrete Illustration 
Fred S. Russell. 


the present economic situation has demon- 
strated that the educated man has better op- 
portunities than the uneducated both in the busi- 
social world. Each year sees an in 
the number of students who wish to 
attend college. Along with this increase comes 
a greater demand from prospective students for 
work that they may pay part of their expenses 
while in school. The problem of car.ng for these 
studenis and providing employment for them is 
met by the colleges in various ways. 


ness and 


rease 1n 


The State Teachers’ College at Kirksville, 
Missouri has a committee of faculty members 
that acts as a free labor agency in finding a 
job for the student. The committee endeavors 
to provide satisfactory employment for the stu- 
lent and satisfactory help for the employer. 
With this co-operation on the part of the faculty 
student labor has become known as 
the most efficient help to be had in town. 

The following is a summary of an investiga- 
tion of work done by the students, showing the 
monetary returns and the effect on grade aver- 

’ the working student during the Fall 


committee 


ages ol 
term of 1922; a period eleven weeks in length. 
A report was asked from each man who earned 
money by working during the fall term and no 
data was collected from students who conducted 
ness of their own either in this town or 
at home; neither was data collected from part 
time teachers in the Demonstration School or 


a bu 


the local school system; nor from vocational 
students. It was the aim to secure data from 
bona fide students carrying a full program of 
Studie 

Of the 680 students who attended the Kirks- 
ville State Teachers’ College during the fall 
term, twenty per cent were men. Sixty per cent 
of these made a part or all of their expenses. 

The students are grouped into six classes, 
seniors, juniors, sophomores, freshmen, special, 
and high school students. The last two groups 


are very small 


compared with 
Their 


and their averages can not be 
the regular college groups. 
records are not representative. 


Grades are given on the following basis: E, 
excellent; S, superior; G, good or medium; P, 
poor or inferior; F, fail; and C, condition, or 
grade withheld. 

The following table summarizes the average 
earnings per quarter per group and the per cent 
grades and the percentage of grades below pass- 
ing 


Per Cent of Grades 
E S G P kK C 
17 17 33 27.8 5.2 
12 24 47 17 
Lia He | 38.5 34.4 l 2 
} 29.8 41.8 18 1.5 6 
15.7 25.5 41.1 ee 2 4 
50 50 
8.8 ee 40.8 22 ie 3.6 
Average Earnings 
Class for the Term 
High School $ 69.30 
Special 40.00 
Freshmen 53.33 
Sophomore 93.31 
Junior 130.33 
Senior 132.00 


Av. all groups $ 76.55 

Taking the college classes proper the earn- 
ings increased each year. A recent questionnaire 
filled out by the student body showed that it re- 
quires $100 to pay for room, board, laundry, etc., 
per term. From the data presented above it 
seems that a junior or senior can make his ex- 
penses and attend school. The sophomore can 
almost make ends meet, while the average fresh- 
man can expect to make only one-half of the 
money required for running expenses. 

If the conditions (C) are disregarded and the 
other grades reduced to honor points on the 
basis of E equals 10, S equals 5, G equals 0, P 
equals -5, and F equals -10, the freshman had 
one-fourth negative honor points, or their grades 
did not quite average G. The sophomores had 
a average of three-fourths honor points; the 
juniors, two honor points; and the seniors aver- 


group of working students had an average of 
four-tenths honor points. This shows that their 
average grade is slightly better than the aver- 
age grade of the entire student body. 

If the ten men who made the most money dur- 
ing the quarter are considered, we find that they 
averaged $198.80 each, or more than three 
dollars per day; that they carried three and 
seven-tenths studies each and that their grades 
entitle them to one-tenth honor point each. If 


the ten men who made the least during the 
term are averaged, we find that they made 
$15.30 each; that they carried 3.72 studies per 


man, and that they made three-fourths negative 
honor points each; or, that their grades were 
slightly below the average. 

The students represented skilled and unskilled 
workmen; barbers, hotel clerks, creamery men, 
salesmen, janitors, farmers, waiters, laborers at 
odd jobs, all were to be found. The fact of their 
working did not affect their grades and did not 
seem to affect their social standing. Their earn- 
ings increased both with their classification in 
school and their advance in age. 

If the case cited above is an average for the 
colleges it would seem that the boy who wishes 
to enter college as a freshman should have at 
least half of the money needed for the first 
year. After that, if he has made good as a stu- 
dent and worker he can perhaps make the 
greater part of his expenses and go to school 


BULLETIN BOARDS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The bulletin board is an important factor in 
the management of high schools, large or small. 
But few principals seem to understand their 
true value or to apply accurate psychological 
principles to them. Every person who has vis 
ited a considerable number of high schools will 
remember bulletin board after bulletin board 
filled with poorly written notices, many of them 
out-of-date, bedraggled, illegible and unattrac 
tive. 

A recent editorial in the American Journal! 
of Nursing contains a comment on bulletin 
boards that is directly applicable to every junior 
and senior high school. 

“Just as straws may show which way the wind 
blows, so may bulletin boards indicate the trend 
of thought in a school. We have seen bulletin 
boards in inconvenient, ill lighted places. We 
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have found them filled with overlapping, out- 
of-date notices or unattractive notices of what 
should be attractive events. Quite tragically 
we have sometimes found them so filled with 
Don’ts that there was no room for anything else 
and so we have adopted a descriptive classifica- 
tion of bulletin boards. We call them positive 
and negative. The ones enumerated, it will 
readily be understood, belong in the negative 
class and we wonder if the don’ts have the same 
effect as the admonition of the mother whose 
parting message, in leaving her small daughter 
for a few hours, was, “Don’t touch mother’s 
pretty lily while she is gone.” Was the child 
greatly to blame because the lily stem was 
broken before the mother was far on her way? 

“Fortunately, there are a greater number of 
positive then negative bulletin boards, well 
lighted, well placed, (we have even noted bath 
room doors so used) and carrying no message 
that had outlasted its usefulness. The contents 
of such boards are genuinely interesting. They 
carry not only business-like announcements of 
change of program or adjustments of daily life, 
but constructive suggestions for the wise use of 
leisure—such as a commendation of books or 
magazine articles that make a special appeal 


or seem to have unusual value in their applica- 
tion to the personal or professional life of 
nurses. Here will be found announcements of 
special “treats” intellectural or social, that have 


been planned for various groups. Such boards 


occasionally carry posters so intriguing that one 
wonders if any student or faculty member can 
pr b y escape their lure. Positive bulletin 
boards are, to us, indicative of healthy schools 
and we know by their increasing number that 
our scl growing better.” 

HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Montevi Minn. The experiment of coor- 
dinating the library with the public-school 
system has recently been attempted. A college 


are 


graduate has been employed as public librarian, 
who also teaches ; in Cicero in the high 
school, thus getting in close touch with the stu- 
dents. Student assistants perform the clerical 


work at the library in connection with a regular 
library course covering two hours’ work each 
day. The work is divided into one class period 
ind laboratory period and is continuous 

sugkhout the year. One high school credit is 


one 


allowed for the year’s work. Some excellent 
work has been accomplished and the success of 
the undertaking has been apparent to both the 
library board and the school board. 

Augusta, Kans. A $200,000 high school has 
been occupied. The building will take care of 
a greatly increased school enrollment which has 
been practically doubled within the past five 
years. 

Middlesboro, Ky. The high school curri 
culum has been enriched and for the first time 
the high school has been placed on the accredited 
list of the Southern Association of Colleges. On 
May first the new junior-senior high school will 
be completed. 

An organization known as the high schoo! 
advisory board has been formed at the high 
school, Hays, Kans. The board consists of the 
principal and four class presidents and one rep- 


resentative from each class. The principal of 
the school acts as ex-officio chairman of the 
board. Meetings are held each Tuesday, at the 


close of the school session, when matters of in- 
terest to the student body are discussed. Prob- 
lems of school administration, involving student 
conduct, are successfully handled by the advis- 
ory board. The problem of petty pilfering, for 
example, which the faculty seemed unable to 
handle, was successfully managed by the board. 
Matters not of a disciplinary nature, such as the 
awarding of honor credits, campaigns for stu- 
dent enterprises, etc., are also taken care of by 
the board. The principal retains the right of 
veto but far has not found it necessary to 
exercise that right. 


sO 


Dubuque Bans Fraternities. 
In response to a petition filed by a parent 


teacher association the board of education of 
Dubuque, Iowa has banished sororities and fra- 
ternities from the high school of that city. 


The resolution adopted by the board provides 
that no pupil registered in any public school 
be allowed: (1) To hold or maintain member- 
ship of any kind whatsoever in any fra- 
ternity, sorority, society, association, or organi- 
zation such as referred to in the laws of Iowa 
and section 2564 of the compiled code of Iowa, 
1919. 

(2) To become a member of any fraternity, 
sorority, society, association or organization as 
















referred to in the laws of lowa and in section 
2564 of the compiled code of Iowa, 1919. 

(3) To solicit any other public school pupil 
to attend or become a member of any fraternity, 
sorority, society, association, or organization as 
referred to in the laws of Iowa and in section 
2564 of the compiled code of Iowa, 1919. 

(4) To take part in the organization or for- 
mation of any fraternity, sorority, society, as- 
sociation or organization referred to in the 
laws of Iowa and in section 2564 of the compiled 
code of Iowa, 1919, and 

Whereas, Section 2565 of the compiled code 
of Iowa and the laws of lowa, 1919, give the 
Board of Education full power and authority to 
make, adopt, and modify all rules and regula- 
tions which in their judgment and discretion 
may be necessary for the proper governing of 
schools and enforcing all provisions of the law 
prohibiting fraternities, sororities, societies, as- 
sociations or organizations; 

Therefore, Be it resolved 
gation and notice to parent or guardian and 
pupil when in the judgment of the Board of 
Education, or a majority of them, any pupil or 
pupils are guilty of violating any of the above 
rules or other regulations adopted by the Board 
of Education for the purpose of governing the 
schools and enforcing the law prohibiting fra- 
ternities, sororities, societies, associations or 
organizations, such pupil or pupils shall be sus- 
pended from the school. 

High Schcol Seniors Tested at Highland Park, 
Mich. 

On December 15, the Alpha Army test was 

administered to two groups of seniors with the 


as 


that after investi- 


following results: 
Girls Boys Total 

Number tested ..1438 90 233 
Highest: ....... ee ee 179 174 179 
Re ener <3 74 64 
TO DOPOD oa 5iieewisenees 134 143 136 
2 frre eer ce 114 128 119 
25 percentile 96 108 100 


These results agree closely with those secured 
from previous tests of senior classes as shown 
by the following averages: 

Girls Boys Total 


Class of 1921 ...117 180 122 
Class of 1922.. 113 127 118% 
Class of 1923 ..114 128 119 
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The scope of The Johnson Pneu- 


matic System of Temperature Regu- 





lation evidences the thoroughness 
with which The Johnson Service | 
Company occupies the field. Briefly, | 
Johnson Service applies to the auto- || 


matic regulation of temperature and || 





humidity in homes, business and 


industrial buildings and institutions || 
of every kind: embracing every form | 
and method of heating and ventilat- 
ing; and the thermostatic control of 
refrigeration and for products requir- 
ing exactingly unvarying degrees of 
temperature in their stages of manu- 
facture. And it is not a device or 
installation that is offered; but John- 
son Service is the all-embodying, 
accomplishing factor. 


1s only one example € thoroughness this combina- | 








t Atain the dampers, for instance, are made | 
by the Johnson Company and included in the installa 
ion th « jist t kn d f he relationship | 

; n the thermostat, the diaphragm and the damper, 
und exactly what p er the thermostat through the dia- 
phe m motor rert t different times on the damper 
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g eA , 
; “GERM-PROOF” 
7 | | RUNDLE-SPENCE 
et “VERTICO-SLANT” 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Are absolutely germ proof—foolproof—durable in 
construction and economical in cost. The RUNDLE 
SPENCE “VERTICO-SLANT” DRINKING FOUN 
TAINS have no hoods on which the corner of the 

mouth can rest; no filth collecting crevices that are 
SATISFACTION | impossible to clean, as the bowls are of extra heavy 
vitreous china and of free open construction. They 


pearance and will harmonize perfectly with the most 











combine simplicity of construction with beauty of ap 


simple and elaborate surroundings 





No. C 143. 


























Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


63 FOURTH STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Nothing is more 
beneficial to growing 
Youth than soul satisfy- | {S 











ing body-flushing 7 

drinks of water in the - 

open air; before school, 

at recess time, after sn 

co school. ‘ 

e These Murdock ing 

oo Anti-freezing Fountain Ma 

ty High School, Downs, Miinoia, A. L, PILLSBURY, Architect, Bleomington, Illinois =~ should be placed in Isl: 


HI 


Veer Ideas of a every school yard. 


UP cto erie ecedegaeee el = MURDOCK OUTDOOR BUBBLE FONT | i 


to require repeated attention. The oil cased pump is for continued heavy PATENTED) add 


On ey eee ee from a liability. FOOL PROOF CLIMATE PROOF ne 


The unit shown is one that has proved itself by the test of time in big 











country estates, country clubs and isolated properties everywhere. EITHER VERTICAL BUBBLE OR ANGLE STREAM TYPE a 
Leader engineers who specialize on this class of work will be glad to ; Mp ; F con 
co-operate with architects and consulting engineers to suit your par Used in cities, large and small, throughout the United States ne 
CORRE COqeeaND, in schoolyards, playgrounds, parks and streets. to 
Every Leader Water System has twenty years’ experience back of it; : ; g 
and is backed by twenty years’ reputation for keeping faith. The Leader Made by a company of seventy years experience in outdoor | Ce 
— at " neta “y pee ust be satisfied.” Could any proposition be fairer? | water devices. clu 
te tects n w ll gladly nd slimentary copy of ; ; 
Eas de “4 Pur pi ing E g! a - nA noel pow | pen ey hn cond request « Also indoor fountains for schools. or 
their stationery : : an 
or Pan W Ai 1 Oil Write for complete information and booklet ele 
oe and Equipment fer wet ota “What an Outdoor Drinking Fountain Should Be.” ' Se; 
Experienced Water Supply Men Wanted i mi 
' li 
SSSSSRSRBRESERSESESRR RRR RRR RRR REE e eee eee eee ' 
R-TRAHE LEADER-TRAHERN CO., Decatur, Illinois > The MURDOCK MFG.& SUPPLY Co. th: 
poe Bet Ine. RN New York: 21 E. 40th St. Chicago: 327 S. La Salle St. - | “THE ORIGINAL HYDRANT HOUSE™ f, 
= . Gentlemen: Kindly send me catalog and full information on » | CINCINNATI,OHIO ro 
© WATER SUPPLY DIVISION Leader Water Systems for Schools and Isolated Properties » | , . th 
— . . . . 
ake, <GNOF 07 (5 Name. SEO ps, efecto, Coes s | Makers of Anti-Freezing Water Devices since 1853 - 
+ A.S.B. J. @ ° 
s R IRON Address. Se * 
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HEATING SERVICE 





AtedoHigh Sekoot 


New $160,000.00 High School - Aledo, Illinois 


The Board of Education after an unusual amount of time and energy spent in investigating several systems 
decided that the Dunham System fully met the seven fold requirements which they believed were called for by 
the exacting needs of a schoolhouse: 

“(1) Must be positive in circulation, (2) Must respond quickly,“(3) 


“(5) Must be simple in arrangement and design, (6) Must be noiseless, and last but not least (7) Must be economical. 


D 


UNHGM Cc A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Must heat uniformly, (4) Must be simple in operation, 
































TEACHERS 


PATRONIZING 
COURSES. 
More than three fourths of the Central Falls 

Rhode Island public school teachers pursued ex- 

tension and summer professional courses at var 

ious colleges and universities during the past 
year. These courses were studied in the follow- 

g institutions of higher learning: Harvard 

University, Brown University, University of 

Maine, New York University, Boston University, 

Rhode Island College of Education, and Rhode 

Island School of Design. 

This training was pursued by the public school 
teachers voluntarily and without expense to the 
city of Central Falls, the entire expense of 
tuition, carfare, board and lodging being borne 
by the teachers themselves. By means of this 
additional study the local teachers are endeavor- 
ing to increase their professional efficiency in 
leir respective departments. They realize that 
the principles and practices, the theory and the 
art of education are constantly undergoing, in 
common with all other phases of civilization, 
modification and development, and they desire 
0 keep abreast of this development and change. 


_ 


EXTENSION 


me of the extension courses pursued by the 
Central Falls teachers during the past year in 
cluded the following subjects: school adminis 
tration, methods of teaching, educational tests 
and measurements, pedagogy and psychology in 
elementary schools, Americanization, library re- 
search, school law, Scout leadership and econo- 


tral Falls school officials are much pleased 
that such a large percentage of the teaching 
orce 1s training in service. They believe that 
t training in service is a most valuable asset 

ducing a school system having the highest 
pr sional efficiency. 


Cosmetics and Teachers. 

A school board member in an Indiana city 
recently in an interview with Vance Prather, 
a writer on school topics, said: “When a woman 
teacher comes to us to make application for a 
school, we take careful note of her costume, 
whether modest or immodest.” “If the bodice 
is cut on a too-pronounced ‘V’ or ‘U’, we im- 
mediately dismiss her from consideration, al- 
though we do not tell her so at the time. We 
must toss her application in the waste-basket. 
Similarly, if she is weighted down with rouge 
and cosmetics, she is not given much considera- 
tion, either. We insist that every woman who 
teaches in our school dress modestly. That’s 
why, when you see our teachers in action, you 
may not think they’re long on looks,—but 
they’re mighty satisfactory to us from a moral 
standpoint. 

Teachers’ Loan Fund. 

The board of education of Highland Park, 
Mich., set aside $1,000 about two years ago to 
be administered by Superintendent Knapp as a 
teachers’ revolving fund on which no interest 
was charged. The report for the period from 
September, 1920 to August 31, 1922, indicates 
that the fund has revolved rapidly and met a 
widespread need. Items from the report follow: 
1. Amount in transient fund Septem- 

a 2: Pr Are ree $ 493.56 
2. Amount loaned by Board of Edu- 

cation (July 3, 1920) 

3. Total amount on hand September 

SS  eweee rr er 


1,000.00 


Number of loans......... » 200 
5. Total amount of loans..... ive Rees 
6. Total length of loans, 39 yrs. 6 mo. 7 days. 
7. Average loan ....... ee ie ware aa 74.01 
8. Average time of loan......2 months 1 day 
DO: BRP TONE jbctwite ater ncanenn 450.00 
ee a eee Died 5.00 
11. Longest loan ........ 1 yr. 6 mos. 8 days 
12. Shortest loan....... eeeiesing sss 1 day 

13. Total amount on hand September 
SS Server carry errr 201.90 


Superintendent Knapp concludes: “The board 
has sacrificed not more than $60 interest in two 
years in order that its employes might borrow 
more than $17,000. While the benefit derived 
by the board is, of course, not measurable, it 
seems certain that the value of the cheerfulness, 


unconscious loyalty and other things secured by 
the operation of this fund would come nearer 
the $17,000 than the $60.” 


BENTON HARBOR SALARY SCHEDULE, 


The school board of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
has adopted a salary schedule providing for nine 
years of service, and a graduated salary scale 
based on train.ng and length of service. Teach- 
ers are graded as excellent, good, fair and un- 
satisfactory and promotion is based upon suc- 
cess grades earned in teaching. Teachers at- 
tending a summer school who have the mini- 
mum of a life certificate for a term of at least 
six weeks’ duration, are given fifty dollars 
extra to be paid in 24 equal installments with 
regular salary. Teachers already in the system 
on city certificates are placed in the life certifi- 
cate group if they have completed at least two 
extension or summer courses for at least six 
weeks each year. The salary schedule provides 
for the following graduated salaries: 

2 Yrs 4 Yrs. 5 Yrs. 
Training 8 Yrs. Training Training 


Years Life Cert. Training A. B. M.A. 
l 1100 1200 1300 1400 
2 1150 1250 1350 1450 
3 1200 1300 1400 1500 
4 1250 1350 1450 1550 
5 1300 1400 1500 1600 
6 1350 1450 1550 1650 
7 1400 1500 1600 1700 
8 1450 1550 1650 1750 
9 1500 1600 1700 1800 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Walla Walla, Wash. The board has upheld 
its policy not to pay teachers for absence, ex- 
cept in case of illness. The board permits half 
pay when teachers are ill for a period of not 
more than five days in a month, and not more 
than twenty days in a year. 

Nashville, Tenn. The board has rescinded 
its rule barring married women from regular 
service as teachers in the schools. There are at 
present fifteen married women on temporary 
duty in the schools. 

The Pittenger bill raising the standard for 
teachers in Indiana has been passed by the 
Senate. The bill now goes to the governor for 
approval. 

The bill provides that the qualification to 
receive a license to teach must be the completion 
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STEEL LOCKERS a 


in the new 


Keating Public School 
Detroit, Mich. 








This installation of double tier 
lockers recessed in the corridor 
walls represents the maximum 
in convenience and efficiency. 
Send for locker catalog A-7. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts., 

St. Mo. 

New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 

Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. 


Kansas City, Lathrop Building 
San Francisco, Rialto Building 








Louis, 
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| Coffeyville, Kans. A salary schedule has cards are returned monthly to the office of the 
train.ng instead of an examination held under been adopted providing that teachers shall be census bureau where the information is tran- 
the auspices of the county superintendent and paid on the basis of training, experience and _ scribed, entered on the cards and placed in the 


of one year or 56 week of college or norma 


passed upon by that official or the state super-_ efficiency, regardless of the grade or depart- proper files. 
intendent of public instruction. ment in which they work. The schedule which In keeping a check on attendance in the 
The present teacher shortage in Kentucky has been in operation for the past three years schools, three attendance officers are regularly 
has been laid to economic conditions by State as prOven Very satisfactory. ; employed in following up cases of unexcused 
Supt. George Colvin. He declares that in spite Staples, Minn. On February 1l2ththe board absence. In this work the director has found 
of a nominal increase, Kent icky teachers now Teelected the entire teaching staff and granted that the largest percentage of absence is at- 
receive a lower salary than that received in generous increases In salary. The salary of the tributable to the neglect of parents. In some 
1915, in view of the purchasing power of the ‘Superintendent was raised to $3,200. cases, there are good reasons for the absence 
dollar. Elementary teachers receive less than [he Teachers’ League of New Haven, Conn., put in a great many instances the reasons are 
$20 a month after board and necessary expenses Will bring an action against the local school  jnsufficient and the absence may be termed a 
are paid. Supt. Colvin holds that at least 5,000 board for cutting the salary raise voted some pure case of truancy. In a careful check of 
teachers must receive certificates this year if months ago from their 1923 budget. absences over a period ' a few months, it was 


normal vacancies are to be filled. THE BRIDGEPORT CENSUS BUREAU found that the greater part of absences were 
Atlanta, Ga. Teachers and principals i : os ; ; . jue to sickness. Truancy and lack of res 
Atlanta ~ Teacher and principal Wm. S. Coley, Director of the Census Bureau, ~—",," >. . Truancy and lack of interest 


the schools will receive ample compensation ‘ ; on the part of the parent also contributed in a 
when they are a to absent themselves Bridgeport, Conn. large degree to absence from school. It is the 
because of illness or other disqualifications. A Bureau of Census, Attendance and Child purpose of the bureau in the near future to pro- 
Teachers and principals — leaves of ab- Accounting has been established at Bridgeport, vide such a complete check on attendance that 
ence because of physical disability or other Connecticut, under the direction of a full-time parent and school child may be brought to more 
causes, will be taken care of under the follow director. One of the first innovations of the de- fully realize the necessity and the value of regu- 
ing scale of compensation: partment was the formulation of an adequate lar school attendance. In its work of checking 
For principals and teachers in the service census card. The card as used by the depart- and following up attendance of school children, 
continuously for a term exceeding twenty years, ment, acts as a continuous and cumulative cen- the bureau has the cooperation of the juvenile 
full salary for not more than six calenda) sus t sagpeet and contains such items as the court, the employment bureau, the principals 
months. For twenty years, full salary, for loss child’s name and address, the parent’s name, and teachers in the schools, and the parents of 
of time not exceeding three months. For ten age, eee school, color, nationality, sex, em- the pupils. 
twenty years, full alary for first calendar ployment, transference, and details as to the In the past, the annual census of school chil- 
month of absence and one half salary for the health of the pupil. dren between the ages of 4 and 16 years was 
remainder, tor not more saan Cw months. For The city is divided into twelve political divi- jntended merely as a guide for the per capita 
+ alge ee Oe ee ee poo cee on psotchaiton ana a “y Pr ad nee been distribution of state school funds, and it is still 
alt anled det tak iaaite thech eine Fc iy F acne “a yes een ane agge agen nse a s stagndge rel apportioned on _ that basis. In recent times, 
. = “at uae ae or poses. Enumerators are employed for each dis- however, the enumeration of the school popula- 
one year or less, one-half salary for not more trict and the names of children of school age tion has assumed an added importance. It is 


than one week. are gv: ruls vs ; 
1 0 are gathered in a regular house-to-house can- used as a guide to the school registration, which 


_In addition to protect ng teachers whose phy- vass. The’ reports of the canvass in each dis- becomes the basis of school attendance, and the 
sical condition prevents them from teaching, the trict are sent to the census bureau office, where enumeration list thus becomes an important 
rules provide ‘ ary in rease of $5 a month they are revised, compared with the school re- factor in the operation of the public-school SVS- 
for principals and teachers who have reached gistration, and checked for errors and duplica- tem. The bureau acts as a clearing house for 
the maximum salar , and who seek to improve _ tions. the gathering and dissemination of facts and 
anole professional preparation at a summer In maintaining a continuous and perfect cen- material to indicate where new schools shovld 
sus record, the bureau solicits at all times the’ be built, to uncover the underlying causes for 

Teachers who come from other cities will be cooperation of the teachers, principals and at- truancy, to determine the grade where the tru- 

given credit for half the numbers of years of tendance officers. For convenience in compiling ancy problem is greatest, to determine the na- 
successful teaching in other school systems. and recording material for the use of the cen- tionality of children who make up the largest 
Teachers who resign from the local schools, and sus bureau, a variety of forms has been pre- group of truants, and in addition, to offer facts 
return after two years’ time, will receive credit pared. These include cards for recording such showing the need and the value of schools for 
for one-half the number of years of successful items as enrollment, transfers, changes of ad- children retarded because of deformities, incor- 


teaching dress, truancy and absence excuses. All of the  rigibility or other reasons. 
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“The Floor That Keeps Its Promise” 
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“THE MASTIC” Floor 
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LINCOLNWOOD SCHOOL, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS—Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Architects i 
T-M-B flooring meets the requirements of flooring for class rooms; 10,000 square feet were installed in pet 
the class rooms, corridors and on the stair treads of this beautiful building more than two years ago. iS = 
It has given satisfactory service. 





ils 

| Oe plastic, T-M-B Flooring forms a seamless BE 
sheet—a permanently hygienic floor without all 

a crack to harbor dirt or germs. Itssmooth, rubber- ells 
like surface is non-slippery and non-porous. g : 


POPES 
aL ate 
NOLIN 


It is quiet and comfortable under foot. 


IS 


After years of service, it continues to look like 
a new floor. In initial cost and upkeep, T-M-B 
Flooring is the most economical floor on the market. 
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Write for our new booklet No. 10 and complete information. 
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THOS. MOULDING BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Contractors 
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General Offices: Branch Office: 
133 W. Washington St. 613 Hartman Bldg., 


CHICAGO, III. COLUMBUS, Ohio ais 
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joints and mitres, and vitreous, non- 


TRADE MARK US REG 















Sanymetal in the La- 
fayette School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Henry H. 
Sanymetal Turner, Architect. 

Base Casting 


Partitions ‘That 
Shed Water 


No. 4 of a Series on 
“How to Judge Metal Partitions” 


oe 

OR toilet partitions going into ne 
schools and institutional buildings, bd 
durability and sanitation are the prime ie 


requisites. That these qualities are pre- 
eminent in Sanymetal Partitions is at- 
tested by their long and increasing 
popularity among school authorities ° 
and school architects everywhere. ~ 
Special water-shedding features, for | 
example, prolong the life and contrib- 
ute to the sanitary value of these parti- 
tions. Note the water-shedding design 
base shoe, shown here, for every post. 
Sanymetal is made, too, with slant 
molds, sheer surfaces, tightly fitted 


absorbent finish. To insure these qual- 
ities in your school partitions, specify 
Sanymetal by name. 

Other Sanymetal features are: unusually rigid in- 
stallation, exclusive use of Armco Ingot Iron Sheets, 
high grade baked enamel finish, new molded-trim 
door, slant-lip partition mold, patented Sanymetal 
Gravity Roller Hinges, electro-zine rust-proofing of 
all hardware, unit section design, with or without 
doors, adaptable to any arrangement. Sanymetal is 
also made for urinals, shower and dressing rooms, 
toilet wainscot, and corridor screens. 


Vi rite for Bulle tin No. 6, on school installations 
exclusively. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 


989 East 64th St. Cleveland, O. 
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Educational Building, Albany, N. } “9 
Onliwon Equipped. 


Onliwon 
Puts a Triple Check on Waste 


We are prepared to prove to the management of 
any school that Onliwon Paper Towels are not 
only the most attractive and pleasant to use, 
thereby encouraging cleanliness among the stu- 
dents, but are also the most economical. 


We will prove that Onliwon Towels possess three 
unique features, each one of which discourages 
and minimizes unnecessary waste, yet without 
inconveniencing the user. 


Satisfactory towel service without waste. This 
is what every school management is seeking. 

May we be permitted to show you samples and 
proofs of the Onliwon Triple Check on Waste? 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Onliwon Paper Towels and these brands 


of toilet papers: A. P. W. Satin Tissue; Cross Cut; 
Fort Orange; Pure White; Bob White and Onliwon. 


( 7 











Wass Seca j 
a 
The Onliwon toilet 
Onliwon towel cabinet, paper cabinet, white 
white metal or white por metal or white porce 
celain, serves only one lain—serves two inter 
folded towel at a time. folded sheets at a time. 
} 





7 QUALITY TOILET PAPER PRODUCTS a 
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For years of efficient and dependable service, install 
“MOnc(y Plumbing Fixtures. They insure economy in opera- ; 
tion and absolute satisfaction. 


Quality and durability are represented by the Nomc(y 
Trade Mark. Look for it. It is your assurance of the best 
the market affords in the line of Plumbing Fixtures for 
Schools. 

That we have succeeded is best attested to by the fact 


that MONC() Plumbing Fixtures have now been used 
in the schools throughout the country for over 45 years. 


‘ A Path) 


Our catalogue is sent free on request. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


Edwardsville, St. Louis 
Illinois Missouri 


BRANCHES 
Houston, Tex. Davenport, Ia. 
Little Rock, Ark. Pueblo, Colo. 
Dallas, Tex. 


‘Pioneer Manu/f/acturers o 
Plumbing fixtures Zor Schools 


walls of wood fiber plaster substituted. This 
was decorated with colors recommended by color 
experts. The effect upon the interior of the 
building from this change was remarkable. The 
attractive walls lent cheer to the former gloomy 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Renewing the Life of Aged School Buildings 


E. V. Laughlin. 









































\ ailable. 


is with which to erect ideal structures is not 


In such 


; 


sion to undertake the task of remodelling and 


. +7 . interior. Plaster may be like beauty, only skin- 
S | buildings are like all other things perfectly good. Indoors, in many places, the ‘ : : 
i al neste: deep; nevertheless, nothing can work such a 
grow old and wear out. Communities are plaster was off or hanging; nevertheless, under- , 
er reer” ; “ie , . . : measure of improvement in a classroom as re- 
nd of wornout school buildings. Every neath the surface for receiving the plaster was ; —a_. 4 
a : A : : pairing and decorating its walls. This is an 
mmunity likes to exhibit to the public school as good as in the days when the building was ; , 
: ary : : “ne “pith is item that school officials should keep very much 
dings which are fine in appearance, conveni- first erected. It was plainly evident that the . , : 
hte ‘ . ; : ‘ee Se : ‘ in mind. 
! in arrangement, and which embody new building might easily be restored to its former 
is in school architecture. Such community’ trim appearance, nay, even made better for re- 1. Originally the floors of this college build 
ts are commendable. However, it often citation purposes than in the days of its infancy. ing had been laid with six-inch oak. With the 
nappens tnat tor one reason or another the With some doubts the trustees granted permis- passage of time this flooring had warped and 


opened up. The cracks between the boards were 


cases the reaction often in- improving. The estimated expense, $3,000, was in many places a half-inch wide. These cracks 

a state of indifference, the community re- raised through gifts. This sum proved fully were difficult to clean and gave an untidy ap 
lving to waste no money on the old structure, adequate for the work of improvement. After pearance to the floor. New floors of quarter- 
it to bide the time when the new may be six months of judicious repairing the structure sawed yellow pine were laid over the old oak 
ited. As a result children are often compelled emerged a very different sort of a building. It floors. As the under or rough floor nothing 
0 attend school in buildings that are dingy, looks as well today as it did fifty years ago could be better than the oak boards just de- 
anitary, poorly lighted, cold, disreputable. when it was brand new. And in addition it is scribed. Next to the walls the new floors added 
\ personal experience may well serve to in- fully as serviceable for school work—in fact, to the appearance of the rooms. It is a trait of 


the original 


duce the 


steps to be followed in working over 


} 


college building had grown weather 
iten and unprepossessing. The rains of fifty 
had worn and eroded the bricks and had 
hed out the mortar in a multitude of places. 
ornice woodwork was black from the neg- 
‘ paint. Inside things were likewise dingy 


it is better, for the improving included many 


The following is an inventory of the various 
items entering into the work of improving this 
aged college building: 

1. The 


stone 


foundation, brick supported upon 
footing, was plastered with a sand-lime- 


cement preparation so commonly used for this 


mankind to admire good floors. Students young 


an old school building. A number of years ago Changes to fit with modern ideas. From an eye- and old are no exception to this rule. Good 
writer was connected with a middle western sore and a disgrace this college building has be- floors, expertly laid and finished, greatly aid 
ege having a history that ran back more Come a pleasure and a delight. Judicious, well- discipline and operate exceedingly towards 

a half century. With the passing of time Planned repairing wrought the change. keeping teachers and pupils contented. The 


writer as a teacher has always found it so. And 
of all items entering into repairing of old build- 
ings new floors by virtue of their character are 
the easiest to obtain. Naturally, to avoid dam- 
age and discoloration, floors should be the last 
addition to a building undergoing repair. 


1 distressing. The trustees of the college purpose. This mortar was indented in such a 5. Buildings of a half century ago were se]. 
re keenly aware of the state of affairs but way as to give the impression of heavy stones dom provided with in-door toilets. This was 
ng to the pressing demands of maintenance 18 inches long 12 inches wide. To a casual true of this college building. However, along 
postponed the repairing of the building observer the foundation has the appearance of with the other work of repair, improvements of 
m year to year. At the time this account being made of heavy cement blocks. this kind were added. A large sub-basement 
ns this time-honored structure was in such 2. The brick walls were tuckpointed. This room was excavated until eight feet of head 
1 repair that it would appear to a disinter- consists in applying a mortar made of sand and room was provided. Cement retainer walls 


d observer that its 
rhe , at that time an instructor in the 
ege, happened to possess some knowledge of 


days were numbered. 
writer 


lime colored with red mortar color. This mortar 
was lined at the appropriate horizontal and ver- 


] 
+ ‘ 


decorated in the same manner as the brick foun 


dation, constituted the walls of this room. The 


cal intervals with white mortar to give the ef- floor was of cement. The plumbing drained to 

hitecture. In addition he had done more or fect of bricks. By this means the weather-worn a large septic tank some distance from the 

carpenteringe throughout his life. To him bricks have taken on the appearance of pressed building. When completed the in-door toilets 

aging building was not at all a hopeless. bricks. Only masons and architects can detect were just as serviceable and sanitary as those 
e. The foundation was sound. The floors’ the cheat. installed in brand-new school buildings. 

straight and the woodwork was still sound. 3. The interior unsightly and_ shattering 6. The appearance of any structure, inside 

de from the eroded mortar the walls were mortar walls were stripped completely and new and out, depends tremenduously upon paint. 
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Speakman Institutional Showers l 
are designed to operate on 
six gallons of water per minute 


This economy in water means a further 
saving in the cost of heating water 
there is less to be heated. 

Another economical feature of 
SPEAKMAN SHOWERS is their free- 
dom from repair costs. 

We will be glad to give School Boards 
interested in showers any information 
we may have relating to various types 
of installations. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY I 


Wilmington, Delaware 

















This was not forgotten in the repairing of this 
old college building. Of course decorating an 
old building is not as simple as decorating a 
new one. Much must be done in the way of pre- 
paration. There must be much sandpapering, 
puttying, re-nailing, removing of encrusted 
paint, and the substituting of sound boards for 
those that are beyond repair. This was particu- 
larly true in the structure under discussion. In 
the work of repair this feature was given par- 
ticular attention. The windows, doors, exterior 
wood work generally, was wire-brushed and 
sand-papered until the evidences of age were 
completely removed; and when painted the sur- 
faces stood forth bright and glistening as in the 
case of new woodwork. 


In addition to the foregoing items of repair 
there was a multitude of little items peculiar 
to this particular building as would be true with 
respect to any building. Owing to the exercise 
of constant and careful supervision the cost of 
the repair work was held within the figure pre- 
viously specified. College friends marvel that 
so much was accomplished for this amount of 
money. Supervision is more needed in repair 
work than in new structures. In the latter con- 
tractors know definitely what is desired and 
what to do. In the former, however, essential 
details are apt to escape unless attended to in 
time. 

The foregoing account deals entirely with 
what has been done in re-habitating an old col- 
lege school building. The principles followed 
in this work are applicable likewise to any ag- 
ing school buildings. The character of the im- 
provements to be made necessarily differs with 
the circumstances. However, a careful survey 
of the needs will ordinarily reveal what is best 
to attempt. The extent of the work should be 
governed very much by the community plans 
for the future. If it is the intent of the com- 
munity to build brand-new in the near future 
then the repair work should be less extensive 
than it would be if such plans do not obtain. 
However, it is decidedly wrong to subject chil- 
dren to the inconveniences of bad housing condi- 
tions while waiting for a community sentiment 
to develop. A few thousand dollars spent in 


judicious improvement is indeed bread cast upon 
the waters—it will return in the form of better 
teaching, contentment and pride on the part of 


the pupils, a better grade of school work, and a 
strengthened public interest in the _ schools. 
Money spent in this way is money well spent 


Improving Scholarship in the High School 


Superintendent D. F. Fraley, Kasson, Minn. 


The Kasson high school has an enrollment of 
about one hundred pupils and is perhaps typical 
of the average small city with populations rang- 
ing from one to two thousand people. We have 
realized, for some time, the urgent need of 
raising the standard of scholarship in our 
school, but have experienced the same difficulty 
encountered in other schools, where the pupils 
are too well satisfied to just “get by” with a 
passing grade. 


We are trying out a new plan this year in 
connection with our daily program and, so far, 
we feel that we are getting much better results 
than here to fore. Our classes begin at 8:40 
a.m. andrun until 12 m. This gives us five full 
forty minute periods in the morning. The period 
from 10:00 to 10:40 we use for extra activities 
such as orchestra, glee clubs and gymnasium 
work. These activities are run on the same 
basis as the other classes and the requirements 
for the pupils enrolled in them are the same. 
In the afternoon our session begins at 1:20 p. m. 
and runs until four o’clock, giving us four full 
forty minute periods for this session. At the 
end of the third period all pupils who have an 
average grade of 80 in all subjects are at liberty 
to go home, if they choose to do so. The others 
remain to study and those having a grade be- 
low 75 must report to the teacher handling the 
subject in which they are deficient. In case a 
pupil is below grade in more than one subject 
he continues to report to the same teacher every 
night until up to grade in that particular sub- 
ject or until he is notified by the principal that 
he is to report to another teacher. 


This plan furnishes a definite time during the 
regular program, in which the pupils are re- 
quired to report to their teachers for making 
up work. It also furnishes further incentives 


to do better work, as most of the pupils prefer 
to have the privilege of getting out at an earlier 
hour, and as they dislike the idea of having to 
report for make up work. 

This plan has worked out, to some degree of 
satisfaction, at least, as is shown by the fact 
that our percentage of failures in all subjects, 
up to date this year, as compared with those 
of the same period last year, have been de- 
creased by more than one half. It is one step 
in the direction toward which we are aiming 
these days in education, that is, caring for the 
needs of the individual, and giving special at 
tention to the backward child. 

We are using a mechanical device in connec 
tion with this plan which has helped us a great 
deal to keep in touch with the work. It is com 
posed of a chart made by sewing together strips 
of card board in such a way as to form littl 
pockets. There are as many pockets as there are 
pupils in high school, and the name of each 
pupil is written over one of the pockets. In 
case a pupil is below grade in one or more sub- 
jects, a blue slip is placed in his pocket with 
the name of the subject or subjects written on 
the slip. If a pupil has a grade of 75 to 80 in 
one or more subjects a red slip is placed in his 
pocket with the subject or subjects written on 
the slip. In case there are no slips in the 
pocket the pupil’s record is clear and he has the 
privilege of leaving at the end of the third per- 
iod in the afternoon. 

This device is kept in the superintendent’s 
office and furnishes a continuous record of the 
standing of all the pupils in the high school. A 
similar record is kept by the principal of the 
high school, who makes any needed changes at 
the end of each week or when any are reported 
by the various teachers. 

(Concluded on Page 121) 
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LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY. ARCHITECT; J. T. ROWLAND, JR. PLUMBERS: E. H. MOORE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY 


LONGER SERVICE—LOWER ANNUAL COST 


When you buy equipment for lavatories and careful research is applied in cheir 
and shower rooms of schools, you are design and production to provide strength 
investing in sanitation service, its yearly to meet the most stringent demands of 
cost determined by the period of vigor- school service. Every need is anticipated 
ous usage the fixtures will withstand. In and met, with sanitation appointments 
Crane lavatories, toilets and showers, in all approved types as well as valves and 


knowledve gained from long experience fittings to make safe piping systems. 
ge g = £ piping Ss! 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattan t and Trento» 


CRANE, LIMITED. MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Ltpv., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
C'ZE CRANE, PARIS 
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Handy School Cabinet 


Every teacher needs a safe place for stor- 
ing papers, records, books and supplies. 
his cabinet is made of steel and built to 
last a lifetime. There is no wear-out to 
it. The locking device fastens at three 
points and is controlled by a flat key Yale 
lock—master keyed. It is meddle and 
pilfer proof. The finish is a rich olive 
green baked-on enamel. 


Size 18” wide, 18” deep, 60” high exclu- 
sive of the 6” leg base. The 4 shelves 
are easily adjusted without tools. This 
sanitary, vermin’ proof, fire-resistive 
steel cabinet actually costs less than an 
ordinary wood case. Tell us how many 
you can use and let us quote you prices. 


Address Dept. Y-7. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Boston Roanoke Kansas City 
Chicago New York Los Angeles 
Minneapolis St. Louis Jacksonville 
Dallas Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Costs Less Than Wood 
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A SCREWDRIVER 
GIVES ACCESS 
FOR REPAIRS 


ANTI-SCALDING 


COMPRESSION 
PRINCIPLE WITH 
ADJUSTMENT 


COLD 


RENEWABLE 
VALVE SEATS 





THE NIEDECKEN MIXER 
Is The Supply Control 
of 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


Which Makes Them Reliable 
Under All Conditions 


Note the simple construction of the MIXER. The 
few parts subject to wear can be readily replaced 
even after years of use, making it practically ever- 
lasting. Then there’s a saving of water. 


Write for Bulletin SB15X 
mMiwLlw a U KK e 'E . Uu 








HoFFMANN & BILLINGS me Lng 





THE INCOMPARABLE 


PATENTED 


a. 1 - : 4 \ ) { 
NIEDECKEN MIXER 





























The Kelly Octopus 
Water Closet Combination 
For Schools 














8 Water Closets in small space. 
Stands out free from Walls. 
Does not intercept Light or Air. 





Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, 


and at Half the Cost of others. 


The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not 


shown, is included with each Combination. 
Hundreds in use. 


Details on request. 
THOS. KELLY AND BROS. 


404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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When this great laboratory was built a few years ago, the 


An End to Repairs on Laboratory Drain 
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CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH NOLOGY 


drain lines installed were lead and terra cotta. 


The experience has been—good service from the lead pipe until it was eaten away by the acids carried ; 
while the terra cotta lines gave trouble from inability to maintain tight joints. 


Now Duriron acid-proof pipe will replace these, ending both trouble and expense forever. 
For summer repairs on high school plumbing insist that the laboratory drain lines be of Duriron. 


Our book “DURIRON ACID-PROOF DRAIN PIPE” will tell you. 


The Duriron Company, Dayton Ohio 


Lines 








Concluded from Page 118) 

It is a great help to a superintendent, as it 
keeps him in close touch with the work of each 
pupil and gives him immediate notice of any 
who are slumping in their work. 

Another sheet is kept which is a record of 
the condition in high school at the end of each 
This sheet shows the total number of 
‘ades and the percentage of grades below pass- 
ing, the total number and the percentage from 


, 1. 
week. 


Of 63 superintendents in citie 


more po} ilation, 29 o1 


same positions in 1921-22. 
Enumerating 


years 


2.500 t 


and 


} 


1917-18 to 1921-22 


the 
ency offices by states, 


‘ities 


Tenure of City 


ranging in 
100,000 the 


anges in the superintend- 
covering a period of four’ are 
population 
llowing data is provided: 
Superintendents, 


9) 


of 100,000 or 
16.0 per cent were in the 


changes are more frequent 


From this study it will be noted that the 
in the smaller cen- 


ters of population than in the medium or larger. 


One conclusion here must be that 
more largely due to the 
from themselvy 1 t 
school boards. No doubt 
communities 


es than to the 


having 


greater 


action of 
those in 
difficulties 


the changes 
superintendents 
dissatisfied 
smaller 
en- 


counter and working on smaller compensations 


Size of cities 


strive for positions in the larger centers. 


At 





75 to 80 and the total number and the per- Size of citi Size of cities 100.000 the same time the assumption must be too, that 
centage above 80. It furnishes a permanent 1) 10,000 10,000- 100,000 and over the changes from school work to other occupa- 
g me + age No. of I 
record of the conditions in high school as they «, t — rf fiiint: cian Cinan shaken tions occur with greater frequency in the earlier 
> . ° . e I iz ( ‘ l re es a] ime Ci >f . ° . . 
exist throughout the year. If such a rec-  4jaq 12 24 ) 6 1 1 stages of a superintendent’s career. 
ord is kept from year to year will furnish a Ariz 4 . . On the whole, the fact is reasonably well 
ee Sextimenitesdes. tbmtn nit gaceeunnbi Ark 11 23 2 ) <—Tee ‘ ‘ ; : 7 
ve ry interesting basis ol comparison. , Calif 4 12 1 18 1 a) established that the school superintendency call- 
From this discussion, it may seem that such 4,) 9 2 8 1 1 ing is still subject to itinerancy and indefinite- 
a scheme is cumbersome and more work than it Cor 16 ss 18 1 2 ness as to tenure, due to voluntary departure 
IS Worth, But for a small high school it works oa. 19 “ ‘ ; . from the profession and frequent promotions 
ut very satisfactorily and takes but little time ¢,, > 34 r a i i from the smaller to the larger centers, rather 
and effort after it is once put in working order. [danho 9 11 1 1 than to enforced removal by boards of educa- 
. — . OTT . —, SATTIVQ: TNT AT Ill iff 1009 i4 30 1 1 . , 
WHAT IS THE SUPERINTENDENT’S TEN- tna 99 #0 14 D9 , " tion. 
if . , a hn? > a Wa 4 + 1; “7 “m7 . . " + 
: i tee te tee ee | 5 &@ 1 1 HEALTH SCORING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
Statistical Analysis overing ver . =o ae . 2 : ‘ ; ; 
a ee B Ky 23 30) 3 7 1 1 That the examination of the physical defects 
Cities. La 1h ”) 9 5 0 1 “ya mes 
es ' : ; af 31 o " 7 of school children have been made satis- 
) eS >< _y te > > overacea if > 2 ‘ ° . . . 
The eel the es ah nie tea rage = Mass 5 RS 15 17 2 7 factory manner but that the corrections which 
enure of office comes periodically to the fore, wich 29 51 8 23 1 2 must follow have been anything but satisfactory 
more specially when sudden and surprising Minr 7 38 { 6 1 2 ‘s the contention of Dr. Taliaferro and 
changes are indulged i , ards of educ: Miss 16 22 2 5 ~~ wae SP: i 
changes are indulged in by boards of education. Mo rs ‘4 5 8 i 2 Dr. Edith B. Lowry, surgeons of United 
There have been periods when the “hiring and j,’. , 2 > e , 
firing’ of superintendents developed into an Nebr 12 1 1 1 1 States Public Health Service. 
parent epidemic and when reason and judg- 4 — r . > . 1 These experts therefore have provided health 
1 rn _ . . ‘ > éha 0 ) Mi ° . ° ° . 
began to question the expediency ot tne NJ 9 ma 7 ° 1 5 scores based on child-hygiene investigations 
ny changes engaged in. = _ oN Mex ’ 9 0 carried on in several states. The requirement 
An inquiry therefore into the official life of N. ¥ 5 95 13 46 2 5 outlines are as follows: 
he superintendent in any one community has N%. § - r 4 > ; 
: oe - N. Dal 3 11 2 Eyes— 
ned pertinent and Dr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, 4; 14 7 rs a0 6 - cs 
we oad (a) Vision normal or corrected by glasses. 
chief of the city school division of the United Okla 6 39 6 ; . . 4 
Qs-5 7. ey , rs 1 16 1 1 1 1 (b) No evidence of disease or inflammation. 
States bureau of education has compiled the ; see : B. 1 4 
e ° . . ° » i] Oy ys we Te . 
following information based on educational di- },"', - 14 2 ~ 0 Ears— , 
rectors for 1917-18 and 1921-22 thus covering s ¢ 10 21 2 4 (a) Hearing normal. | 
a period of four vears. S Dak...10 11 ° 2 : (b) No evidence of disease or inflammation. 
> ease af ‘ ° o- enn ~) 34 : 2 2 ' 
Of 2,317 superintendents in cities of 2,500 y ‘: 70 6 17 2 4 Nose— 
or re population in 1917-18, 1,105 or 47.8 per tran gq 14 1 1 1 1 (a) No adenoids. 
cent were in the same positions in 1921-22. Vt 10 I : ; i (b) No other obstruction. 
Pr 4197Q2N e er. tendent« ities +ureAe Va 11 2 y 4 - 
ape "77 1..U¢ a nts in civic a ———— Wass 10 18 3 ‘ 1 2 rhroat— 
ar 0,001 ul: 1, 76 , 9 : 
macs rt a ter ng hy 19 »] 9 , aad . Va 4 nd 7 a 0 1 (a) No diseased or ¢ nlarge d tonsils 
vere 1 » SF > ositions 1 YZi-Z22. < 10 > ‘ = a . 
ere in the same p ns in wi ! ; : i (b) No evidence of disease or inflammation. 
524 superintendents in cities between yo ° 
ind 100,000 population, 309 or 59 per cent es me - 63 Mouth— 
’ po} ’ 103 1730 915 24 34 * ° =) ean , seth 
the same positions in 1921-22. Der at 55.7 41.0 54.0 (a) No unfilled cavities in teeth. 
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This and 





many other 
Milwaukee 


Schools are 





equipped with 
life-long, 
sanitary 


Whale-Bone-Ite 


Toilet Seats 








No, 21-9 for extended lip bowls 
No, 23-9 for 


regular bowls 
















Continuation School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Van Ryn & De Gelleke, Architects, Milwaukee 


Seats for all standard 
make bowls. 


Sold by all leading jobbers. 


Made by 








They 
all up-keep 


eliminate 





expense, 


are the 


They 


most sanitary. 





They are the 





most durable. Eieiize 
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(b) Teeth clean, 
sare. 

(c) Gums healthy. 

Skin— 

(a) No eruption. 

(b) Sealp clean, free from scales. 

(c) Sealp free from pediculosis. 

Chest— 

(a) No evidence of disease or inflammation 

lungs 

(b) Chest expansion of at least 2 inches. 
Vaccination— 

(a) Good scar or certificate of recent vaccina 

tion for smallpox. 
Nutrition— 

(a) Weight normal or not more than 10: per 
cent underweight or 20 per cent over 
weight. 

(b) Negative hookworm report. 

(c) No enlarged spleen (malaria). 

Health score cards are recommended and a 

rigid followup system is urged. 
HYGIENE AND SANITATION, 

Owatonna, Minn. Under the joint direction 
of the high school teacher-training department 
and the cafeteria, hot lunches are prepared and 
served in the several grade schools of the city. 
The service has been maintained for the past 
two years during the winter months. The food 
is served at cost to the pupils. 

The director of hygiene of the Minneapolis 
Minn., public schools has informed the superin- 
tendent of schools that school books are not 
considered a source of contagious disease trans- 
mission. The report on the matter in the bulle 
tin of the Minneapolis schools follows: 

“Books having been handled by children suf- 
fering from a communicable disease or by chil- 
dren exposed to a communicable disase, or books 
returned to school from a house which has been 
released from a communicable disease quaran- 
tine, are not a source of spread of disease and 
can safely be used by the children in the schools 
and be reissued. 


“< 


showing evidence of daily 


~ 


3ooks can not be successfully fumigated and 
efforts to fumigate have been futile. The de- 
struction of books is an unnecessary monetary 
loss. The fact that communicable diseases have 
never been traced to school books following the 
old system of fumigation is sufficient evidence 


in the absence of successful fumigation that 
school books are not a source of contagious 
transmission.”’ 

Framingham, Mass. The health work of 
the schools has been continued ‘during the year 
on about the same basis as the previous year. 
Many of the pupils were tested by the Schick 
test for susceptibility to diphtheria, and some of 
those showing positive reactions were immun 
ized by their own physicians. The school den- 
tist, aided by an assistant, has done some good 
work during the year. A dental hygienist and 
school nurse are also employed. 

An appropriation of $32,538 is available for 
an open air school to be erected at Detroit, 
Mich. The architects have made an estimate 
of $32,200 for the building and it is planned to 
include an item of $21,000 for the building. 

The board of health has data to show that the 
section to be served by the school is in urgent 
need of the open air school treatment. It is in 
one of the sections of the city in which the death 
rate from tuberculosis is more than 25 per cent 
above the average for the city. 

Three clinics are maintained by the school 
committee of Wellesley, Mass. One of these is 
the dental clinic which is open three days a 
week. The charge for each operation is 40 
cents, and where pupils are unable to pay, the 
money is provided by the parent-teachers as- 
sociation. The eye clinic is operated on Monday 
afternoons. Dr. Rondinella, a specialist gives 
his services free. A Boston firm furnishes 
glasses at a special rate. The nutrition clinic 
is maintained in part by private subscription 
and by town appropriation. 

Dr. N. O. Gunderson, the health officer of 
Rockford, Ill., in a city wide campaign against 
goiter, recommends that iodine be mixed 
with water and taken as a preventive. He stated 
that Akron, Ohio, had used iodine in drinking 
water with gratifying success. Also that the 
American Public Health Journal had _ recom- 
mended its use. Iodine is diluted in water in 
quantities so small that no harm can come to 
persons drinking the same. 

The health director of the Syracuse, N. Y. 
chools, Dr. Joseph C. Palmer, recommends that 


} 


vesides the nutrition expert three dental hygien- 
He also recommends the em 
At present 


ists be employed. 
ployment of more school nurses. 





each nurse looks after 2,000 children. There 
should be one nurse for every thousand children, 
he holds. 

Belleville, Il. A school nurse has been ap- 
pointed at a salary of $160 a month. She will 
visit the schools, inspect the pupils, make home 
visits and submit reports to the school author 
ities. 

Jacksonville, Ill. Diagnostic clinica 
ities have been furnished for the benefit o 
school children. The plan has the approval of 
the Jacksonville Clinical Association and the 
Morgan County Medical Society. 

The will of the late Prof. R. H. Barringer of 
Rome, N. Y., leaves $1,000 for school contest 
prizes, to be given to pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades. The prize for girl pupils is to 
be known as the Barringer Essay Prize and 
that for the boys will be known as the Barringer 
Declamation Prize. 

The school system of Kent, Ohio, has inaug- 
urated a dental campaign. The teeth of all 
children are being examined and every dentist 
in town is donating his services. <A_ school 
nurse, Miss Delane Corlette, is in charge of the 
work. 

—Dr. A. L. Beaghler has been employed to 
organize and administer the school health work 
of Denver, Colorado. Dr. Beaghler will give 
all of his time to the work. 





A local citizens’ committee sent a communi 
cation to the Fort Smith, Ark. school board 
stating that the salaries paid to teachers are in 
many instances out of proportion to the service 
rendered and that the employment of super- 
visors is superfluous. 

“American teachers can set up an ideal char 
acteristically American, and we can realize it 
if the public will give us the necessary support. 
No blind obedience but voluntary cooperation 
shall be our watchword.” This is a recent utter 
ance by Dr. James E. Russell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. ‘“‘We shall seek ntent 
ment through intelligent exercise of our individ 
ual talents, and find happiness in the posses- 
sion of our own attainments. Never before has 
a nation been founded on the proposition that 
all men are created equal, and nowhere in his- 
tory has intelligent self-direction been set up 
as a national ideal of education.” 
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The 
Man 
With 
the 
Light 


| Dypsgenes ware arrives from the 

factory packed in crates, 
from which it is carefully re- 
moved and sent to the inspection 
floor. 

There it is first washed clean. 
Then, with a strong electric light, 
a skilled inspector goes over 
every inch of its surface. 

He seeks pinholes and cracks 

blemishes known in the trade 
as “erazes”’ and ‘“‘dunts.” If he 
finds any—it may seem nothing 
but the finest hair-line, invisible 
without the electric light, but 
indicating a flaw beneath the 
glaze—the piece is set aside and 
later broken up. 
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No Clow plumbing is ever sold 
asa “second.” With every bit of 
plumbing equipment bearing the 
Clow label goes a guarantee that 
it is as flawless as human dili- 
gence and human skill can make 
it. 

The man with the light, pic- 
tured above, is symbolic of the 
Clow ideal. 


tYVe Clow, 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 
4 } 
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EFFICIENT 


MENTILATION 


Can be obtained only through the 
use of equipment designed to meet 
the specific requirements for which 
it is intended. 
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Plexiform Fans 
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are made in a variety of capacities from 
300 to 300,000 cubic feet per minute. They 
are designed especially with a view of 


handling a maximum 
volume of air from 
a minimum of space 
and power require- 
ment. Their efficiency 
as proved by installa- 
tions in thousands of the 
largest industrial, pub- 
lic, school, theatre and 
office buildings, makes 
them prime favorites 
with architects, engi- 
neers and owners. 


Write for Catalog 


BAYLEY MFG. C0. 


(H) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dept. 
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Conservatic 
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stands clearly 
temperature 

y humidified, p« 
lepe 
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Hamilton Street School, 


Jos. W. 


yn of fuel 


The problem of fuel saving 
, by the 
the Hamilton Street School, 


use of the 


and proper temperature conditions are prime essentials to student 
and efficiency. The Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating 


as the mea 


alone 


and condition of the pure, 


ndent of ever 


out drafts 


Our Engineering force is at your service. 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
437-439 West 16th Street, 


is the most important work of the American people. 


Peerless Unit System of Heating and Ventilating in 


ysitively supplied to each room, 


y other 





FS grunt or 





Harrison, N. J. 


Baker, Architect. 


is solved by the Board of Education of Harrison, 


Harrison, N. J 


ns of meeting these requirements. The volume, 
cleansed of dust and health- 
is made exactly right for that 


room and distributed thoroughly throughout 


fresh air, 


New York, N. Y. 

















BERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


Boards of Education 


You Are Liable 


A defective School Stairway caused an accident to 
pupil for which she received in Supreme Court of 
White Plains, N. Y., a verdict of $25,000 against 
Board of Education of New Rochelle, N. Y., over ob- 
jections by the Corporation Counsel that the Board 
was not liable 


Protect Yourselves 
the best protection 
Anti- 


Next to preventing the accidents, 
is to have a good defense. The use of Feralun 
Slip Treads provides a competent defense. 


Safeguard Your Pupils 
properly protected from defective and 
treads by using Feralun. 


Pupils are 
slippery stair 











Worn step and FERALUN repair 


Asl for further information. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


























Ventilator. 


A test was made by men with a fire hose to see if they 


could FORCE water into a “GLOBE.” 
hose from every angle and at the end of the test, 
room below the ventilator was perfectly dry. 


“GLOBE VENTILATORS” 


are built of heavy gauge Keystone copper bearing steel 
—there are no moving parts to wear or get out of order 
and they will last as long as the building itself. Send 


They played the 
the 


for list of prominent schools equipped with “GLOBE” 
Ventilators. 


1—The STORM BAND positively prevents the 
entrance of rain or snow. 

2—Curved DOME deflects outside air currents 
thus creating an exhaust in the ventilator. 
Curved edges absolutely prevent down 
drafts. 

3—Overlapped and riveted SEAMS on the 


larger sizes add rigidity and strength. 
{—Curved BOTTOM deflects air currents that 
otherwise would defeat the purpose of the 
exhaust-creating dome. 
5—Heavy galvanized iron BRACES 
place. 
'iK—_OUTLET 


gases, or 


riveted in 


from building for overheated air, 
vapors that are exhausted by the 
across the venti- 


slichtest movement of air 
lator. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 
Dept. J, TROY, N. Y. 
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View of the 














New Lincoln School, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





a  ~ 


N. H. La Vaute, Architect | | 


One of the 146 Public Schools ‘' 


in New York State equipped for ash removal with 



























G&G Hoists are Yy hitect Hill 
in use in 39 dif- _ Your architec HHi| 
ferent states, and is familiar with 
the demand for th he e yn nt Hi 
this equipment SHC DAS & CALRIOE. 1H] 
is increasing ~ May we send you ] | 
steadily one? 1}1} 
steadily. Telescopic Hoist 


ee, Gear Shifting Brake i 

Device and Silencer 

A complete Model A installation enables one man to take care of the 
entire operation of raising ash cans from the boiler room to grade. | 
The sidewalk opening is completely protected. The operator and | 
the children are saved from the dangers of an open hoistway, 


. | 
Lincoln | 

















Model A Hoist in use at the 











School 





Note how 


sidewalk 


by G&G 


opening 


Sidewalk 


is prote 


Doors and Spring Guard Gate 


v" GILLIS & GEOQGHEGAN, 551 W. Broadway, New York City 
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THE TEACHERS’ HOUSE, MENASHA, The following house rules have been agreed Any resident ni 
WISCONSIN. 1 


upon: rules, 
Superintendent O. H. Plenzke. shall be 


to these 
teacherage. 


t desiring to subseribe 
at the 


There has been no attempt by school authori 


forfe its residence 





All women residing at the teacherage 


3) | teachers of Menasha, Wisconsin, had for gg quiet as though retired at eleven o’clock p.m. ties to dictate or circumscribe the activities of 
many years considerable difficulty in securing Girls returning from social functions as late the home. 

| suitable rooms. The inconvenience and discom- 4s eleven o’clock or after, shall not invite com- So well has the management of the home and 

fort many experienced was of no mean conse- pany into the house. privileges accorded them pleased the young 

juence Kticient teachers in many cases re- Generally speaking, the house shall have women that reservations for rooms are made be 

: ee d salary increases in favor of lower salaries |jghts out by 11:30 p. m. fore the end of the school year for the following 

n communities where better living conditions If lights and festivities be continued after term. The success of the institution is no doubt 

preva Anticipating the effects of continuous these hours, it shall be by the unanimous con ittributable to the home atmosphere, modern fa- 


and the attendant discon 


tent of teachers unhappily situated, the board of 


' 
' — . — meieenteieteeemnneie _ — a i 
MB | cducation, with the approval of the city coun | 


‘her turnover sent of residents. cilities, companionship, and freedom enjoyed. 





‘ . j 
i], purchased a home. In order to make it par 
ey + ] { tes : . ] 
wl ally self-sustaining it was purchased on a land 
ntract, $2,000 down, balance to be liquidated 
he 


nual payments of $1,000. 


board of ed 


ucation receives 


approxi- 


mately $1300 revenue from room rents and sum 
2e] mer ses. Twelve teachers occupy it, paying 
arid $2.50 per week. It has been customary in most 
nd | v m rating teacherages to engage a house 


Men - 
Th 


management of the place. 


EB” keeper for 


in appears novel in this respect. 





board. 
it possible 
they so desire. It 
pol d that this has become a practice 


A full kitchen 
for the 


furnished by the 


ts of the home run it themselves. A 

oe paid by the board takes care of the 
| T furnace, and general upkeep. Once a = 

thorough cleaning is given es house, 

ervice is paid for by the teachers, who 

their daily room care in charge. 

| Wat rht ras, tele phone, fuel, and ineciden 


teachers 
might 
as far 


ent makes 
re meals if 


ng, Saturday, 


d. Laundry 


and Sund iV 


privileges are 


meals are 


also pro- 














vid Outside of house rules upon which a lib 
er terpretation has been placed all do as they 
| pl is TEACHERS’ HOME, MENASHA, WIS 


\ 
‘ 
: 
f 
: 
: 
‘ 
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for enrollment? 


extensive alteration? 


lighted rooms? 


or many into one? 








ne 







seat eeees 
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—».. REGISTERED AND PATENTED 




















INTERIOR, TEACHERS’ HOME, MENASHA, WIS 


In it is seen a partial solution of the problem of 


making teachers contented and happy on the 
job. Young women away from home demand 
ind deserve 


comfortable and congenial sur- 


roundings. Says one of them, “It is more like 
a rooming house.” An- 
the companionship of others 
Another, 
n her frank mood says, “I enjoy using the fire- 
place ’ 


l home and less like 
ther, “7 


ith whom I have mutual interests.” 


en) ry 


the gas range, 


and the piano without feel- 
[ like, 
oo, the privilege of inviting a friend in for an 
hour without being 


ng that 


I am inconven'encing anyone. 


obliged to make arrange- 
ments beforehand.” 


A current criticism is that t achers are hired 
eality to give the very best they 
have to the school system, but socially suffer the 
indifference and disinterestedness of the 


munity, no one caring 


to come into a | 


com- 
particularly where or 


how they live. Several years of experience with 


the plan as outlined above gives reassurance of 
ts continued success and effect upon the morale 


* the teaching corps. 


Can you add a new classroom without an 


Can you hold a general school assembly 
without an expensive auditorium? 

Can you have small night meetings without 
holding them in large, poorly heated and 


In short, can you turn one room into many, 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
14 East 36TH Street, New York City 


Othices in principal cities 


fr Established 1876" >. 


'WILSON' 


:. SECTIONFOLD PARTITIONS ; 


| Is your school building flexible? 


T S IT EQUIPPED to care for all applicants 


Rolling Partitions. 


For nearly half a century, we have been 
helping schools do just this thing—make 
them more flexible with Sectionfold and 


We'd gladly tell you how, or send you a 
most interesting booklet on the subject of 
making school buildings more flexible. 


, ‘X 
40 






























\.., THE JG. WILSON CORPORATION , - fawn 





A flex 1 Calif ia. The cl s in tl 

for i n the litorium B | 

the i i row of cla e 

bl b 1 tit f. 
f— Af 
PUBLIC PRESS GRACES AND GROUCHES. And this is exactly what afflicts just now the 

If one were to judge the character and quali public press In several sections of the country. 

ty of the school activities of the nation, as re It seems too to spread in regions like a eonta 
flected by the daily press, he would repeatedly gion. The Indiana newspapers, for instance, 


The re 
would, of course, come upon him moments of 


be jolted and jarred to the innermost. 


real joy, and the satisfaction that all was well 
in the school administrator and schoolmaster 
world, only to be jolted and jarred again 
The trouble either lies with the schools and 
their management or with the editor who 
them. No doubt, both are 


School administration is constantly 


erit 
c1zes imperfect. 
subject to 
improvement, and suggestive and helpful criti 
cism is always in order. Such service makes 
for true progress. 


But, how about the newspaper editor / Is 
he always the friendly and cooperative critic 
that he ought to be? Is his attitude sound 
in the first 
the second ? 


place, and judgment unerring in 


A continuous survey of the newspapers of 
the country and their service to publie educa 
tion leads one to 
what they 


an appreciation, not only of 
are doing but, more specially to a 
recognition of what they might do, and do with 
better grace. On the whole, they render a com 
mendable service to the cause of popular edu 
cation. But, there is room for improvement 


here just as there is with the schools. 


The newspaper editor is subject to temper and 


temperament like all other good people. He 
has his moments of joyous exultation, and then 
his dyspetiec grouches. The difference between 
his occasional mental and physical disorders, 
and those of other good people, is that the edi- 
tors find expression in public print, and those of 
the others do not. When an antagonistic atti- 
tude has become a habit of thought and action 


the situation becomes annoying. 


have been in a grouchy mood for some time. 
The sehool laws, school systems and school men 
ot that state have been all wrong trom stem w 
Read the Indianapolis newspapers and 
there is nothing left about 
body of that city or 
ool activities of the Hoosier state that is 


worthy ot the 


Will tind that 
administrative 
slightest commendation. Every 
thing that goes to 


make for good schools is 
lacking. 

So much for the picture secured through the 
publie Incidentally Indiana has remark- 


press. 
ably fine school systems, highminded and cap 
able school boards, a scholarly army of teachers 
leaders, and in 
point of efficiency second to none in the United 
States. 


nd progressive educational 


The rush and exeitement which goes with 


mode rn newspaper making may also account 


for the defective vision of the directive head in 
observing clearly the movements on the school 
horizon. 

If then we have on the one hand school sys 
tems that are in need of helpful criticism we 
have on the other a state of mind that is either 
incapable or disinelined to provide the 
At any rate, the editorial 
Finally, it is unsafe to measure the merits or 
demerits of 


same. 
grouch is reality. 
any school systems, or judge the 
motives of those in control of the same, by the 
fault finding and nagging that too frequently 
find their way into the columns of the news- 
papers. 


The legislature of Kansas has under con- 
sideration a bill which provides for a complete 
revision of the school code. The schools out- 
side of the cities are to come under the com- 
munity plan of administration. 
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The lower dial controls the 
alarm signal. This may be 
set for any time period up to 
90 minutes. At the end of 
time set, the alarm rings and 
continues until reset by the 
teacher. A separate spring 
operates the alarm or it may 
be operated by a button. The 
clock is an eight day model 
with double coiled springs, 
direct friction setting, close 
regulation, large readable 
dial, in a highly finished nat- 
ural oak case. Can be 
equipped for battery or for 
connection to your electric 
light circuit. The Potts 
Gains Reminder fits in what- 
ever bell system you may 
have now, either in place of 
the push button or supple- 
menting it. Made in two 
models. 


The Potts Gains Reminder 
takes the burden off the 
principal and teacher. The 
teaching schedule becomes a 
matter of certainty, not of 
chance. Recitation periods 
begin and end with clock-like 
regularity. Each subject re- 
ceives its full allotment of 
time, there is no lapping 
over, With its inevitable ac- 
companiment of bad feeling 
and resultant inefficiency. 
The teacher can throw him- 
self into the work and the 
children can give absolute 
attention, because the whole 
standard of teaching is ele- 
vated. 


The Potts Gains Reminder is 
essential in every school as 
an effective aid to teaching 
efficiency and school admin- 
istration. 


Complete information and 
name of nearest distributor 
furnished on request. 


~'> ia 
Ss aa aes 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


2920—Ist Ave., East CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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MAXWELL’S SCHOOL SHADES 
SAVE EYESIGHT AND INCREASE EFFICIENCY 





Cloth. 


casing. 




















MAXWELL’S 
(Patented) 


Double Roll Canvas Shades are the best 
and give the greatest satisfaction. 


AIRANLITE 


For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals 
and public buildings. 








Can also be made of any Standard Shade 
Can be mounted 


Efficient, good looking, economical, trou- 
ble proof and will last for years. 
Can be instantly adjusted. 





or outside of 











needed, use the 
Shade. 





When single roll adjustable shades are 
Simpull Single Roll 


























Maxwell’s Airanlite Shade 
mounted inside casing. 


3636 IRON ST. 
NEW YORK 


Can be obtained from leading 
School Supply Houses. 


Write for Circulars. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO. 


PITTSBURGH 














The Simpull Single Roll 


CHICAGO Adjustable Shade. 


KANSAS CITY 


For service and quality use Maxwell’s Dependable Window Shades. 














ah 


“PROJECTED” SASH 


More light and air are 
gained by using these 
graceful solid steel win- 
dows. No weight boxes— 
no clumsy wood framing— 
no sticking sash that refuse 
to budge. The tilting ven- 
tilators exclude ordinary 
rain and deflect drafts, and 
give 66 per cent ventila- 
tion, against 50 per cent 
for sliding sash. 








Cost is surprisingly low. 


Ask your architect, and 
write for Catalogue 110. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Clearfield an: lip Sts. Philadelphia 
*Chicago Boston * Detroit 
New York St. Louis *Buffalo 
Pittsburgh Cleveland *Atlanta 


*Warehouses in these cities 


Canadian Manufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 

















Don't Lock Them In! 


Provide an Everlasting Safeguard for the Lives 
of Your Children 


DEMAND 


ee 


TRADE e 9 
Gravity Action eRe No Springs 
jM 




















PANIC EXIT LOCKS 














J. E. B. STUART SCHOOL RICHMOND, VA. 
Chas. M. Robinson, Architect, Richmond, Va. 


One of the many Public Schools of the South 
equipped with Smith’s Improved Panic Exit Locks 


FRANK F. SMITH HARDWARE CO. 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
THE LOCK SMITHS OF SUPERIOR EXIT DEVICES 
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Announcement 


WEISTEE| 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Compartments 


Catalog No. 11 1923 edition is 
now ready for distribution. 


Complete data on WEISTEEL 
Toilet, Shower, Dressing Rooms. | 


Give the memo to your Secretary 

















HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO, 


FACTORY AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
ATCHISON KANSAS | 











HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. ‘ 


FACTORY AND GEN. SALES OFFICE 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE 


CHICAGO 105 W. 
NEW YORK: 110 W 


Monroe Street 


34th Street 


BOSTON : 
LOS ANGELES: 


24 Milk Street 
616 8. Utah St 


Selecting the Valedictorian 


B. A. Hedges, Principal, Argenta Community High School. 


Wi) Will De the Class 


selected ¢ 


uledictorian this year 
This 


the authorities of every high 


and how will he be question 
comes annually to 
school in the country 


as many different 


is answered in about 
there are high 


and 
ways as 
schools 
In ge 


ine selection ol 


neral, however, the problem of making 


this honored indiy dual resolves 


tself into ascertaining, first of all, the signif 
‘ance or real meaning of the term ‘**valedictor- 


an.” The word comes, of course, trom “vale 
lictory,” meaning “pertaining to a farewell or 
leave-taking.” I may be wrong in thinking 
that the most of us would have to consult the 


Like 


n” has come 


that 


ther words. however, “valedictoria 


lictionary to verify point many 


to have a different meaning than that most often 


cited and it now denotes rather the person, 
usually the honor student of his class, who de- 
livers the “valedictory,” or farewell at com- 
mencement time Often the address is dis- 
rensed with and the student simply has the 


hon ‘onferred upon him. Considerable differ 
ences ypinion exist, however, as to just what 
standards shall be used in selecting that honor 
stud 

The older idea would make the selection of 
the valedictorian depend entirely upon his scho 
lastie record in high school, sometimes for just 
his senior year, but more often, for his entire 
four years. The majority of the more progres 


sive iools have rejected this idea as being 
unjust and unsatisfactory, for it too frequently 
results in the selection of a one-sided individual 
—the “bookworm”—rather than the real class 
leader T oan best illustrate this point by re- 


lating au incident in ny OWL scpnool. [wo 


They 
were both bright girls and both stood high in 


girls, cousins, were in the same class. 


scholastic averages. The one, however, never 
earried more than the regular program of tour 
studies, never entered into dramatic, journal 


isitic, declamatory, or other activities and never 
interest in student 
kind. 
subject program a great deal of the time, rep 
resented the 
tory contests, 


took an active any organi 


zation of any The other carried a five 
school in debating and declama 
and or 
ganization activities and still made grades al 


was prominent in class 


most as good as those of her cousin Yet, when 
it came to the selection of the class valedictor 
ian in their senior year, a purely scholastic 
average weuld have given the honor to the non 
active girl. 
Scholastic Honors vs. Popularity. 
No doubt every principal has had similar ex 


periences. Consequently, ther things besides 
scholastic averages are new being taken into 


consideration in the selection of the honor stu 
Recently I en 
the 


result 


dents of the graduating class 
various 
of that 


adopted in our school a 


tered upon an investigation of 


methods now in use and, as a 
investigation, we hav: 
plan which may be of interest to other princi 
pals and superintendents. I should say, at once, 
however, that our plan is not at all 
principle, but it may have some features in the 
application of those principles, which have not 
been used heretofore. 

There seem to be three general principles in- 
fluencing the election or selection of class vale- 
dictorians. The first would make it «a purely 


new in 


ADDRESS 


= * sy ~~ yf 


No. 11 


\ ri 
eal 


scholastic honor, and that 1 have already dis 
cussed. The second would make it any honor 
accorded by classmates—popularity or acknowl- 
edged leadership in the group, thus representing 
the exact opposite of the first. The third is 
the “happy medium,” of course, which seeks to 
take into account both scholastic and natura! 
leadership, the latter as expressed in participa 
tion in recognized school activities. Where the 
second idea prevails, election of the valedictor 
ian is by the members of the elass. In the last 
The 


themselves t 


instance we find selection by the faculty 
idea of 

the 
among our high schools. It 


allowing the students 


elect class valedictorian is 


not commo! 
is found chietly in 
our larger colleges and universities 
there is of doubtful value, I think. 
It is the third, or faculty-election plan whiel 
of the 
information 


and evel 


will receive our chief attention. In al] 
schools from which I could receive 
and where the faculties elected the honor stu 
dents, the election seems to be 


of scholastic 


upon the basis 
with participation 


in legitimate school activities as secondary cou 


standing, first, 


siderations. That is, no student who has a 
poor scholastic record can receive the honor 
Those who are eligible scholastically are dis 


eussed by the faculty or a committee of the 
faculty, their records are studied, general quali 
ties of leadership and worth are commented up 
on, and the then This is 
the general plan followed in Ill., a 
school of about 1100 students a good 
many of the larger schools. 
Plan for the Small School. 

Such a plan may be the best that can be 
followed in a school of the size mentioned, but 
in smaller schools. a more definite standard is 
better. Public opinion in the small school and 
the smal] town is sometimes hard to 


election is made. 
Decatur, 


and in 


satisfy and 
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Library of Lincoln 
School, Teacher’s 
College, New York 
Complete standard 
equipment ‘urnished 
and installed by 
Library Bureau 








Standard L.B.school library 
equipment in quartered oak 





Card catalog cases 

Charging desks 

Reading tables and 
chairs 

Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced 

Periodical racks 

Dictionary stands 

Atlas cases 

Display cases for books 

Glass door book-cases 











P Vertical units for pam- 
You too can have a Model Library phlets, clippings and 
picture files 
The new building for the Lincoln School Bureau equipment will gladly attest that the Book trucks 
of Teacher’s College, New York, is acknowl- most exhaustive search can disclose nothing Exhibition cases 
edged by educators to be one of the per- so Suitable, practical and durable. Bulletin Boards 
fectly appointed buildings in the country. Your school deserves a model Library. Lantern slide cases 
Logically, therefore, their handsome Write today to the nearest library divi- 
library—a gem of taste and convenience— sion listed below. Our representative—an 
is equipped throughout with standard L. B. expert on school library practice—will gladly School library supplies 
School library furniture. Hundreds of other discuss your problems. This involves no 
schools using the same type of Library obligation on your part. Administrative school rec- 
e ords and files for superin- 
Library furniture Steel bookstack tendents, principals, depart- 
and supplies | rar \ ure Au Museum cases ment heads, secretaries, etc. 
Boston Chicago New York Detroit Write for book No. 814 
89 Federal St. 6 North Michigan Ave. 316 Broadway Jefferson Ave. at Brush St. “School Libraries” 
Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France r 
eems to me that it vell to be able to show ing a total of 25 and a final average of 5. We line wi vt irds discovering what may 
tudent his record at any time in black consider each semester as a unit in determining be the ind possible use of extra-curricu 
ind white. To this end, we have worked out a _ the final average and his average at the end o! lar In our own school we have re 
plan which has thus far proved very satisfactory four years is simply the average of his semester  cognize scored activities as indicated be 
ur school of approximately a hundred averages. This final average will thus indicat low: 
ident not only the student’s scholastic average but Carrying fifth subject any semester | 
lo begin with, we recognized that the princi will include, with a fair degree of aceura a rote 8 school my een . 
, , , . . : Minor role in school play.. 4 
ple of faculty election of the valedictorian is those other evidences of leadership which we aitor, Annusl ..c.ccsecce ly 
ipt to be the most satisfactory. We then pro wish to recognize in electing the class valedi EGitor, MONEY .000i6is% % 
ceeded to devise a scheme for rating our stu torian. Business Manager Annual. v 
Wa did uci. of weeded, Snark & tis che Plan Is Flexible. Business Manager Monthly : 
lea rankil ’ l studs nts from first to thirty We have . on hey student 3 a rmane - Syedrwd aa > ly 
first tting fractions to determine who would record card for recording the ACUIVILIES which Officer organizations or elaas 1h .\4 
. ninth and who should be tenth. But we did 2? recognized in determining his standing, to Declamatory, oratorical, etc 14 -% 
| vant to keep before the school the names of the gether with the points or fractions of point Librarian i % 
. eaders each term or semester. allowed. It frequently happens that a student Athletic Teams “A 


+ Re ea ee 


Our grading system is by the letters, A, B ie i 
“saline -— . the school when he did his freshman or sopho fourth 
is, B, C-plus, C, D, and E. The first five Sale ; 
: : as Bs more work. It is very difficult to secure ac special 
le re passing, D is conditional, and E is ny : 
curate information about those general qualifi me. 
ng. Wer issigned values to each grade : é, : 
eations which we wish to consider in determin- ce! 
A F ing his standing. If we have definite items and recog 
ys. peal oints C ree . : 1] 
-_ + ctv, 3 points alues in mind, however, we can generally se would 
B-plu 1.5 points iar a “ . 4 r 
B ae eee 1 point secure the information which we want from old 
©-plu .5 points annuals, papers, or even from the students them serves 
| e that John Smith made the selves. These should then be recorded. shall b 
the term or semester, as Another average of our plan is that it is It sho 
flexible. It ean be expanded or restricted at dicate 
B 9 any time to take in or exclude new activities be/ 
, As ‘ 4 tot } 
B i. which may be added to, or dropped from, the total by 
ma « 5 school. It is always best to inform the students I am 
Total 18 verage of... .4.62% of such action in advance, of course. metho 
rut suppose J ~arried a fifth sub What activities shall be rec enized in this seems 1 
‘t with a grade us, making his total determining of leadership? That, too, is a mat 
re 2o and his avel 1.6 we add 1 to his ter which may be left to the school authorities 
l, making a score o with an iverage to determine. That is another advantage of the “We 
1.8, as we feel that he dk higher aver plan. Opinions differ on this point, just as of the 
the student who is « ng only the they differ in the matter of what the class vale- that t 


in his senior year has no teacher who was in We 


determining the 


» our 


y announced that 


CeCasIONnAI one 
half points would be allowed for 
that would take considerable 


neeive of circumstances in which 


similarly 


that 


rious acts might be 

ught to make a list 
e every kind of worthy talent. 
that the point system 


} 


+ 


rian 


outlined 


yurposes besides determining who 


remembered that the points 1 


ded to the total 


scholastic 


“average,” bu 


pupose well. 


very 


TEACHER TURNOVER IN MICHIGAN 


i from Page 65) 


t 


score 


k by dividing the final 


rage Ss struc B 
umber of class subjects carried 
all sure that this is a 


sejentific 


it 


-=h to express our disapproval 


her turnover and recommend 
° *}) 
‘ schools pay a salary which will 


r program. Let us suppose John is dictorian should represent. Under the plan sug make it cessary for teachers to change from 
the debating team that semester and gested, each school may make its own seale and year to secure a living wage; and that 
rchestra. We allow him fix its own values, although the writer is at teachers remain in the same system until there 

ne half point for each of these activities, mak- present conducting an investigation along this is justifiable reason for change. 
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lavonite Selections 


Community Singing 
for Home Happiness 
School Exercises 
Edited by Dr, J. Lewis Browne 








rete 


“3 Cee Me 


This is just the book you need. A comprehensive collec- 
tion of old and new favorite songs—patriotic numbers, 
folk songs, the melodies close to every heart. 

For instruction purposes this book is ideal. The songs 
greatly desired in school work are included in simple 
keys, correctly arranged, 


Complete with words and music 
Selected paper and careful printing make this book easily readable. 
Priced so low that all schools can afford to give one to every pupil. 


Send for a copy today 


It you area teacher or school offi- 
ial, write on vour school’s letter- 
head for a free sample copy today. 










PRICES: 100 copies, Te each [f.o0.b | 
Chicago]. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. y | 
Single copies {and less than dozen 


lots] 10e each, prepaid. 


STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company 
300 Steger Bldg., Chicago, II. 


TN 
NE careon 
ie) 


If it’s a STEGER—it’s the most valuable piano in the world 


| 




















Motion 


Pictures 
In Your School 


The dominant movement in education during the past few 
years has been toward Visual Instruction. Recognizing the 
value of visual presentation such progressive school systems 
as Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco and many 
others are using DeVrys in their daily work. It is not by 
chance that the DeVry was chosen for this great work. 
Through actual demonstration this little projector proved it 
ability to project clear, brilliant pictures from lamp 
ocket and do so without any bother to the operator. It is 
remarkable that a machine so light and portable should be 
o sturdy, yet despite the fact that it has been more than 
eight years since the DeVry was first made, these first model 
are still giving satisfaction. 

HERE’S A BOOK YOl 


explaines 
! 





any 


NEED. 


‘ Vl + 
H nd why schools are using DeVrys i 1 it ir book le ’ 


In The School,” a copy of waich w 


obligation Just mail the coupon bel 
1286 Marianna St 


DE VRY CORPORATION CHICAGO, ILI 
Va” CCC | 


JeVry Corporation, 


THE 








| 1286 Marianna Street, Chieago, Illinois ] 
| Gentlemen 
Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘Mot | 
| Pictures In The School.” It is understood that 
this places me under no obligation | 
I Name 
| chool | 
ty Stat 
Teac, hokage tage pment ye Te ION RON 
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UNDERWOOD 


* STANDARD :+ 


TYPEWRITER 


HE discriminating buyer always 
WANTS the BEST—in typewriters 
as in everything else. 

When you purchase an UNDERWOOD 
for use in your schools you not only buy the 
typewriter that has PROVED itself superior 
to every other machine in speed, accuracy 
and durability by winning the Werld’s Cham- 
pionship Typewriting Contests for seventeen 
consecutive years, but you also buy an EDU- 
CATIONAL SERVICE that is unapproached. 

Monthly Expert Typing Tests; bronze, sil- 
ver, gold and diamond medal awards; a new 
school champion typist’s Honor Roll; dem- 
onstrations and helpful talks by various 
Champion Typists—all a part of UNDER- 
WOOD EDUCATIONAL SERVICE—stimu- 
late the students’ interest in typewriting, 
and used in conjunction with the WORLD’S 
BEST TYPEWRITER, enables your type- 
writing teacher to secure maximum results 
in the shortest time. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
30 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in all principal cities 
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LABORATORY > 
FURNITURE 


WHEN you buy Laboratory Furniture from LEONARD 
PETERSON & CO., INC., you are purchasing more 
than so many tables and cases—you are buying Labora- 
tory Furniture backed by thirty years of thorough 
knowledge of a highly specialized industry — you are 
benefited by painstaking attention to all details that go 
to make Laboratory Furniture right in design and quality 


Leonard Peterson & Co.,, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


Office and Factory: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Blidg., 42nd and Broadway 








Send for our 
Catalog 
No. 11-A 


Fales Laboratory Desk (Patented) 
for General Chemistry, Quanti- 
tative Analysis, and Organic 
Chemistry 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc 
Sole Manufacturers 


Send for circular describing this desk 

















All Lost Time is Not Shown 


by Attendance Records 


Overheated and underheated 

classrooms are not conducive 
t) of good work. As the tem- 
perature rises above 68°, or 
falls below, mental alertness 
declines — classroom work 
suffers—the student is de- 
prived of full effectiveness— 
time is lost. 
All this is in addition to the 
injurious effect that constant- 
ly ill-heated rooms have on 
health. A thermometer is as 
essential as the class roster 
to check lost time. 
For over sixty years 
WILDER Thermometers 
and Hygrometers have served 
as the accurate gauges of 
heat. Today, they are un- 
excelled and are universally 
recognized for dependability 


WILDER Cooking Thermo- 





6 et ed meters, Incubator and Brood- 
rooms. If your er Thermometers, are used 
supply jobber cx extensively in domestic sci- 
supply you write , 

direst. ence and technical classes. 


Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co., Troy, N. Y. 








SPRING IS A GOOD TIME 
TO EXPAND YOUR SCHOOL 


OU can do it easily and well with Circle A Portable 

Schools; built completely by skilled labor, from selected 
materials, in sections, at the mill; even to the plaster on the 
inside wall. 


Two men can readily put together one of these fine schools 
in ten days 
VALUABLE DATA Circle A Schools can be used over 


and over; they are quickly taken 
Foo SCHEPLS quick 





down for erection elSewhere. 


You should read the brochure, *‘Good 
SCHOOLS Quick;”’ it tells all about 
these extremely practical buildings 
Send for it. It is yours for the asking. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of the Alexander Lumber Company 


Chicago New York Pittsburgh 
Columbus Lansing 
la 
MAIN SALES OFFICE \ 


COMPLETE INFORMATION Cc HAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 



































You Buy LOCKERS But Once! 


he Locker Equipment in your school is just as perma 
nal as the foundation or the roof. The Lockers you buy 
now are going to be in use for a long, long time. They 
either give you good service and lasting satisfaction, or prove 
a continual annoyance that you must “put up with’ 
indefinitely. 

What is the first thing that begins to “go wrong” about 
the ordinary type of locker? The hinges give way under the 
excessive weight of the old-style door—the door sags and 
binds at the bottom or side—the latch fails to operate—an 


your locker is no longe? a loc hve r 


DURABILT 
Steel Lockers 


are different. The hinges (ex 
clusive design, made in our own 
factory) have double contact 
they wear at least twice as long 
and they are adjustable to 
take up all wear in the future 

Durabilt doors need never be 
out of true alignment and pet 
fect operating condition. They 
latch automatically when closed 

not necessary to lift or turn 
a handle—certainly a valuable 
feature in school lockers. 

Durabilt Steel Lockers are 
Secure—can not be forced open 
when locked. Your “pilfering”’ 
annoyances are over when you 
use Durabilts. 

Y ou Buy Lockers But Once! 
Why not have the Best? Re 
member the famous Durabilt 
Slogan 

“No Better Built Than 
Durabilt!”’ 


Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


400 Arnold Ave., Aurora, III. 








Send for 
Circular 5008 
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NAIRHURSE ¢ 


bees AEN PARTITION 


(Patents Applied For) 


























HIGH SCHOOL, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. Associated Architects of Niagara Falls, W. B. Ittner, Consulting. 


folding partition ever erected. Folds back on both sides from large sections a pleasure 4 smal! boy can open and close them with 
el The doors are 18 feet high and 3 inches thick and close an ease, This is the original section-fold partition brought to perfection 
80 feet long, dividing the gym into two parts the same as a per by the inventor, Mr. John T. Fairhurst. Has been specified for years 
rtitior for Schools, Churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, Clubs, Hotels and Office Buildings 


ey istment nd ease of operation make the handling of these Send for details and specifications 


JOHN T. FAIRHURST & SON, Inc. 


Also manufacturers of Disappearing Door Wardrobes for Schools 
Main Office—Elizabeth Trust Co. Bldg., Elizabeth, N. J. Branches in Principal Cities 


Pacific Coast Office—Phoenix Materials Co.. Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


SOME NEEDED CH ANGES IN HIGH marks The child is branded a 1 “failure.” may tend to raise the standard since a premium 
SCHOOL MARKS. The word “failure” may not mean very mucl g placed upon high grades In the industrial 
G. W. Beswick, Poplar Bluff, Mo. to etme 


f 


children For others it mav change vorld where the empl yees are paid by the 
e 1 y_: : . : . 
wth of the high school in the T nited the entire future The opinion is held by most piece, the slow are not refused their pay be 


ble to turn out as m ich 








s the past quarter of a century has been teachers that if a pupil does not know enougt cause they ire not al 
that today it represents one of the big bout a subiect to make a passing grade in it york as even the m rity Every workman is 
vhich is worthy of the best thought that he does not know ana ch to go on and paid according to the work he does. It is true 
g educators. Spurred by criticism eonsequently he should take the subject again that vill not be ] noted as rapidly as the 
I ted bv a desire to bring about im We lose sieht of the fact that in rep iting a more dexterous I some cases he may be 
ts in the present methods, many edu- subject that every motive except one, that of dropped from th roll to make place for on 
studying the various phases of edu raining the credit. has been lost In almost vho is able to turn it more work 
\lmost every teacher’s organization has every instance the same result could be obtained The same v be true in the educational 
re committees making some study. without the loss of interest by allowing the rid. Some states will not admit pupils t 
studies there is sure to-result an  pypil to take some other subiect. the university except upon the recommendation 
| method as well as improvement in . It seems to the writer that it is time to mak f the high school principal Pupils whos 
matter, some radical changes. Why not give a pupil redits did not rank up well would not be ree 
lies have bee made of student fractional units according to the teacher’s esti mmended to higher nstitutions But this 
The d rability of a uniform system mate of his manifested ability? We offer th brings up another question wl should not bi 
pparent for some time. It is also following as a suggested plan of credits, not liscussed In this connection 
1 that the system used should be as’ with the idea that the valuation is scientific, RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
311 possible and yet be effective. We but rather as an illustration of how fractional Philadelphia. P The board has adopted a 
le progress, but there are phases of the units may be given Numerical values are used rule providins t t principals, t achers, and 
t have not been satisfactorily here rather than letters because the interval is  ‘ leri al assistants to principa iIs hall not absent 
Most systems that have come to more clearly set out the . re See without iar ak aeret 
ee Te per of absence from the superintendent. Such leave 
I the writer simply eee 2 for Teachers’ Grades Credit must be ecured before the absence occurs, un 
who in the judgment of the teacher 95-35 14 less circumstances are such as to render advances 
ently mastered the subject to be en 36-45 3% pa im oe = The } Oy 
. 7 ittshuren ¢ ne wonare 1as adonte a 
nna grade - stain No pro 46-55 72 rule seuuidia thak where . ( 7 rk ~ th, deuant 
been made for any credit less than 56-65 5g nent of elementary schools is advanced to 
erade The majority of silat 66-75 3), clerkship in the high schools, she shall receive 
ime credit for a passing grade as for 76-85 { in increase of $10 pe rm nth in her salary. The 
rade made in school. All ~~ 36-95 IY nerease is to date from the date of transfer 
; Pe = oe nd is to be paid for the period of one year bi 
des are less than “passing,” are 96-100 LA fore the said clerk may receive the next increase 


a ling.” Most of us are saying, if A system s ich as the above would give every nrovided for in the schedule. 
ry Milwaukee, Wis. The board has up for ap 


eives a mark of 65, that it is worth pupil as much credit as he had earned. Som 


oat 7 + 9 : . | ; 
: ‘ ; . ’ proval, a resolution which rescinds any rule ir 

e a few conscientious teachers will ‘f our colleges and universities and a few high : 
hibiting or restricting the promotion or perman 


a " as ‘ , Te ; ; . - 
pupil on 69 when 70 is a passing schoolg are giving the extra credit for high ent tenure of married women teachers. or which 
in any manner disqualifies married women 


u first pupil is given no credit while grades. 
pil is given one whole credit. Some may contend that such a system will teachers, ime a d with unmarried Mery I 
" . . A recent ruling of the Supreme urt held that 
teacher discriminate that finely? tend to lower the standard of scholarship : . 
: married women mav not be disqualified a 


nother bad feature to this method of There is just as much reason t believe that it teachers 
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DIPLOMAS 


SHVNNUUNNNNNUUNNNNNNUNNNNIIUONNNN0000000N00000000000000000NNNUOOSENNGOODNNAYOUONONNSEOOOOOOOGNEVOOOOOOOOOOOOOONSOTOOOONOTOODDOGOOUOUOSGOT TT OETEOAT ATTA NOW ill MT 


Metropolitan Diplomas are artistic, permanent 
and economical. Your order placed now will 
give us sufficient time to properly engrave, print 
and make shipment. 


UUAUUQUUUTONLAUOEELUUOENUOENAUUOOUU Ug 


Our many years of experience in en- 
graving and printing of diplomas is 
your guarantee of complete satisfac- 
tion. Engraving names of graduates 


jh MiG sr, 


- 


\ Wil iS Wij tS. 
: mNnOQRD ER Y OU | > ST gaint MH Mhy, 






He it Kumi 


Cu wit to whan these Presents stall yume 
That : 


Hipbowby 


LARGE VARIETY TO 


Ds se 2 ‘ ‘ye _ 
on diplomas is given careful and spe- f as : LD D-, CHOOSE FROM 


. . } 
cial attention. 


foal to what Liese presenis ity Cole 


Write for our catalog and prices to 
aid you in making up your require- 
ments. A copy will gladly be mailed 
upon request. we a . 


METROPOLITAN 
SUPPLY COMPANY ma 


2920 First Ave. East CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Huard of Eduration 











GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF A nformation ¢ eC) 
SCHOOL REPORTING SYSTEM. nel of the f: nd d 8 
(Cor ided from Page 53) 
’ . eae . 9 ( J N 1m | | 
The general files of the superintendent’s _—e 
office should be neatly and systematically kept "POT M na 
1: the v ire a depos tory for all letters. papers, aoe dar -_ : 


work sneets communieatior ~ ind loose papers 


of sufficient Importance to he prese rved. Dupli- 


eate copie ; of the teachers’ programs of the en = Gran me ; ' ct 
tire system should be ke pt in the central office some othe! :, 

for ref renee, These should be revised as Ever super! tende} t trequel 

changes occur in order that they may be authen essarv to issue official b ‘ S. 2 rm 
tic. Volumes containing the courses of study tion to teachers, to principals or to supervisors 
along with s iggestive outiines and meth ds, Thes are generally mn Y rap ed read ror 
bibliographies and other helpful material prop- filing by the recipients. In addition to the 
erly arranged and indexed, will prove very val bulletins issued within the school system, it 1s 


uable in the school office. important that the superintendent circulate 


The textbook record and educational supply publicity material to aid in bringing the schools 
record containing the list of textbooks and edu in closer touch with the patrons and general 
‘ational supplies officially adopted and approved public. The public press, “house organs,” year 
for use in the different subjects and grades of books, programs of various school activities and 
the C] system should be accurately kept. special bulletins are mad se of and should 
Phis 3 especially necessary where free text be kept on file for reference at any time. Oc- 
books and supplies are used. Of course, it does casions frequently arise when a superintendent 
not that it not of equal importance in desires to refer to some past bulletin issued to 

the pupils buy their own sup- 5's staff, or to make use of some aowspeyee 
pli rt published several months ag If 

the off record of general meetings of ®7@ not proper's filed, he may b embarrassed 

f teachers, principals and super- COnsiderably. ae ee eee Ane wivea 
V date, place, purpose and pro- = SO" find a eprig gean — a 
gram vuld % kept y 1 seranl t ne ( ‘ ve! t and easy 


in detail in the 


faculty All  oftie 


busine Ss 


transacted ! and polie1es adopted With the reeords of th supe rintendent’s 
should be « 1 therein. This record office systematically and intelligently kept with 
lends a busin the proceedings of the a high degree of uniformity, the compiling of 


faculty meetings. the monthly and annual reports to the board of 


Too many directo: t be available in education should no longer be a burden Phe 

a large school othce. imes ire ex reports of all cond tions the progress and 
tremely necessary in loca persor n the achievements of the school system—are of vital 
ommunity, in ascertaining membership of importance to any administrator. ‘The super 
ind civie associations, and in securing intendent should always keep in mind in mak 


# 

Included in the large va 
riety of Metropolitan Di- 
plomas are:—100 Special 
Engraved, Artistic De- 
signs, Genuine Parchment, 
Art Parchment, Ledger, 
12 Book Form Varieties 
and Colors Leather, Art 
Fiber, Elite De Luxe. 











: reports the faet they fulfi i definite 
pur] . They should be based a clear con 
ceptio f the audience to be reached. More 
and more educators are recognizi1 the neces- 
sity of making these reports readable—not just 
a volume of educational statisties \ ch the 
ordinary avman cannot understand and will 
not wade through. The use of pictures, dia 
grams, and graphs greatly help in putting across 


such information. 

Phe third maj r head of the chart is the one 
of fixed charges. The records to be kept under 
this caption are those of insurance and _ pen- 
sions. <All boards earry insurance and the rece: 
ord should be kept In such a way that a sum- 
marization of the facts for the entire year may 
be made at any time. Four types of records 
should be kept, namely, those of policies cover: 
ing each individual school, those showing a dis- 
tribution of policies with groupings for each 
individual agent, those of policies purchased 
showing grouping of fire insurance companies, 
and those yf policies showing distribution by 
dates of renewal irrespective of school. The 
pension record should supplement the one in the 
supe rintendent’s office, in order to safeguard 
the interests of all employees of the school sys 
tem so that full payments of all legally author 
ized pensions may be assured. 

As space will not pe rmit a compl te discus 
sion of the chart in this article, the five re 
mamngs topics will necessarily be taken up in 
article. 


a succeeding 


The next article will discuss the records to be kept 
ler 1 ‘uctional service, capital outlay, operation 


naintenance and auxiliary agencies and the plan for 
talling the system 


Owensboro, Ky. The board of education 
has revised and reprinted the rules and regula- 
tions governing the board and the _ schools. 
Copies are available for teachers and board 
members who desire them. 
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Model BC BALOPTICON 


with 600-watt Mazda Lamp 








S PRENGTH of light controls projection dis 

N tance. The 600-watt Mazda lamp is the most 
powerful illuminant that can be connected with the 
regular incandescent lamp socket. This makes 
Model BC the ideal lantern for class rooms and 
small auditoriums where only the regular lighting 
circuit 1s available. 

ro The high-grade lens, double condensing system and 

600-watt Mazda lamp, make this a very efficient 





va machine, 

Di- 

cial The BC is for slides only—other models are made . 

“ | ay Modeling 
ver, Model BC Balopticon sells for $72.00. Ask your deale1 


‘ 4 
if r owerite OT OO} T 


ies ee Grows In Favor 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


seen a : ee Schools all over the country are appreciating 
551 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


more and more the great educational value of 
















\ or} ash oto hicag Ss “rs 180" on ) } Bh ‘4 se r 
ee S0ee Waenengton re San Francisco London lay modeling. They realize that it is one of the 
American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binocu ‘aa atvadinn ich combines knowledge and 
Volededas, Maautiens, Museumsation, Pealention hamaiainn tte few studie which combine knowledge and 
an 3 Automobile Le 7 1 Othe High-Grade Optical Products pleasure. 

To get the most pleasing results with this sub 
ject, it is important to use the right kind of 
material. 

fini ite 
con 
More 
eces- 
just REG. U.S.PAT.OFF 
il [4 0 DELUX ‘G CLEY 
will “4 WAS 
dia- 
cross The Victor Safety is the ideal material for modeling, because it 
Cine g yrojects : » , ‘ 
eee abit mietupe real cla‘ [ nlike many of the prepare d mixture 
» one in class room OF it is absolutely clean, pure and sanitary It con 
auditorium, easily ; 
inder operated from lo- tains no smelly animal oils; nor any ingredients 
eal current or stor ‘ a +a , ’ 
pen- — aan a which would be injurious to the hands or to thi 
2. solutely safe—uses ete , c ce ; oO ino t j the natural 
rer py yor lg A eer instruments w ed in modeling. | iti 
sum- Victor Safety Cinema using Film modeling material 
Safety Standard Film was . 
may the only machine approved by . : . 
ords | local and state regulation LACLEDE Modeling Clay is plastic when you 
st which projected pictures in ‘ ; . pos } Sa ; nian’ : 
over- the halls of ee mmercial ex- get ot: and it stays that way. It is alwa re idy 
| di in C npg ont for instant use, and can be used over and 
a I o an levelanc ‘ 
vain Assorted colors Packed one pound to 
each did 
rased Awaken Interest the carton, the latter being re b] 
AS j ry ° ,. ° ‘ - ” . 
nite Hold attention. The pupil’s voluntary desire to see, to know proof and attractively gotten up 
» fe of his own discovery is the teacher’s greatest aid. Enlist this . “4 - 
The | _ lively interest by teaching with motion pictures. LACLEDE Modeling | lay is sold exclu 
he The film libraries of this company provide vivid instruction for the by leading School Supply Jobbers Wert 
. widest variety of courses. History is reconstructed; geography made name of one nearest vou and we will also send 
uard plain by showing life in foreign lands; facts of science are shown by vou a free sample of LACLEDE Modeling | 
sys- experiment, in nature and in industry; the best literature is dramatized 
for the scree 
thor n screen. . eS ; : . 
Write for interesting facts on visual instruction. Science teachers JOBBERS: 
will want “General Science Visualized,” a 96-page text book which is Write for full details of our 
scus ; the Ince ig age for course ‘ine ye ot ie a mine o | Phesie interesting proposition. A list 
» tior Sen 25 n stamps tor it , tree copy ot “xperimenta 1YSICS . . . 
7 mn 1 . Pi fes r Henderson of the leives ity of Michigan of our Jobber-Distributors will 
) in 1D oTesso ende Oo ) ) 1 S10} | é ’ nf ‘ 
: written to accompany his films of experiments, will be be published in succeeding ad- 
oe included. vertisements in this publication. 
kept Address Dept. C, 
ation , TRYING > [Wr > > 
n fot UNITED PROJECTOR & FILM LACLEDE-CHRISTY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CORPORATION ¢) , 
. 4 k stahlished i”? ISL 
ation 69 W. Mohawk St. Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ = 
zula- | - Safety Standard Libraries in Principal Cities al “> 
ools. < \cr van noes ] 
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The Mohawk Machine Answers the Blackboard Question 


(U.S. Patent Serial Number 590867) 





REPRESENTATIVES 
as 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
Cambridge, 
Mass. 





Newark, 
Nn. J. 


NORTHWESTERN 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Minneapolis,. Minn. 


HUB SCHOOL SUPPLY 
CO. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 





METROPOLITAN 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
C. A. BRYANT 
Dallas, Tex. 





ARE YOUR BOARDS GRAY AND GREASY? DOES THE SURFACE APPE 


It is not the boards—it is the foreign substance on their surface. 
The Mohawk Machine grinds this matter off—liquids will not remove it. 


no dirt, no dust, no inconvenience. 
furnished. 


MOHAWK SLATE 


HIGHESPEED ABRASIVE 


RESURFACING MACHIN 

















An EVANS VANISHING DOOR Product 
FOR SCHOOLS 











That Pays for Itself With 


FLOOR SPACE SAVED 
WARDROBES, Class A 


made with Panel Backs, Ends and Divisions, and with 
doors that swing—not slide—on double pivoted arms, 
no guides, tracks or rollers, no rattle or squeak; they 


rate 100° in conservation of space, easy and noiseless 
operation, perfect sanitation and ventilation. Doors 
cannot stick or bind. Hardware can also be purchased 
separately. 
More Than a Million Hang Their Wraps in 
Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobes 


Trade Mark 














Catalog 
VANISHING DOOR ‘PICTURES THAT TALK” 
U. S. Reg. Sent on Request 
W. L. EVANS 
700 Block 0 


Washington, Ind. 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
Tad 


DOBSON-EVANS CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


STANDARD 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SUPERIOR 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & 
STATIONERY CO. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


AR TO PEEL OFF? 
A slate blackboard is always naturally black. 


The boards are not removed from the wall 
We guarantee to resurface all slate boards equal to new or new boards will be 


MACHINE AND MANUFACTURING 


2121 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





COMPANY 








Federal Standard 


School Telephone Systems 








CHOOL Telephone 

Systems are a Spe- 

cialty of the Fed- 
eral Company which 
has been engaged in 
the manufacture of 
high quality telephone 
apparatus for 22 years. 
We have developed 
system arrangements 
to meet any service re- 
quirement. 


We will gladly submit 
SAMPLES 
AND COMPLETE 
QUOTATIONS 


covered by your 
specifications 





A Good Proposition 
for Contractors 


Federal Telephone and Celegraph Company 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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“GLUE Y’”’ 


The Perfect Paste For Every Pasting Purpose 
Presents to you the 


BIGGEST SAVINGS 
and the best quality | 


A substantial saving in money and unexcelled Service in merchandise 
are the two outstanding inducements that have helped make Gluey 
pre-eminent in this country and in Canada. 

New Gluey users are being steadily added to swell our rapidly grow- 
ing list of thousands of schools, libraries and offices located every- 
where. That fact alone is significant of the unquestionable worth of 
this peerless paste. 


GLUEY Has Been Imitated but not Duplicated. 


It can’t be duplicated. Never has been—isn’t now and 
never will be. The ingredients which are so skillfully 
compounded to obtain that inimitable velvety smoothness, 
permanent moisture and bull-dog tenacity are imported 
from the far east, Australia, the West Indies and Cuba. 
Naturally the use of such material would 
be prohibitive without the tremendous 
volume of production which keeps our 
plant running to capacity night and day 
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And that great volume of production makes it possible for you to purchase Gluey at » AS 
such moderate prices. Why not send for our new 1923 price list and a generous sample xe oe hs 
of the paste that “sticks like a brother”? Just use the coupon in the right lower corner ow ey SG 
of this advertisement = > & 
Soe 
ar .® 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY a 
COLUMBUS OHIO ‘i 
Manufacturers of the largest line of adhesives in the Ww eos paieastee 
United States. “ yw? > Dept. 108 
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4 ° room schools. This report, so far as I know, is 
The Hick Superintendent at Cleveland the ares sonaiamatines” piece of Rural School 


work of any importance. 





Dear John when we still have Dr. Winship. The whole week seems to be tag oe 
[ Hon. John J. Tigert, United States Commis new life among rural workers and U. J. Hoffman 
[ find I am not going to get home on Friday, wet ee | of Springfield, Illinois, hit the nail on the head 
I wish you would look out for the meeting ‘S!oner ol mducation followed -— 7 eel °, when he said that the Department of Rural Edu 
f the Boy Scouts in my absence. ~— oe” ih gen _ a , = pong Mr cation is the Salvation Army of Education. It 
has been a big week for me and when I ote, oF discord, he ae ee ee Fes is our duty to work in the highways and byways 
eft Green River on the stage Saturday morning riger ated gdb De reel vagy es far from the places where Publicity and Finan 
[ hardly realized what was in store for those rhe rural school people have a growing arcs ial Rewards await us 
wh attended this convention The train for ization, and ut will not be many a — ~ et : M owe I . t up to John D. Rock: 
the west was on time at the Junction, but was Department of Superintendence will take a sub . rs Morning ae ae aa ded J Bible 
running in two sections with the second sectior ordinate part at the mid winter meetings, ask fellow 3 Bay ist ( — rae —_ os % A , f 
reserved for schoolmen from New Englan ing the farmers for a place on the main pro Se pel gee Mo Yr If } eg “Fighting 
There were no ladies in the party so smoking ®&78™. Chis week, and we are only four years ‘town oa ——- 7 1 ied 
wa lowed almost everyplace on the train old, we were energetic enough to stage a real Evangelist. I did not awe him om oe "hoa ec 
whic] et ide the ait pretty thick when it came fight of the presiden V of the Department of me of —— oO! — k ogg pen gos JACK a 
time to trv to sleep. John Bridgewater said Rural Educ ation and before an ther session it —areen R a Artes eee Perse tape Ales. 
when he reached Cleveland his head felt like a 3S expected we shall have a well-organized Fan ne —— _ na eee re sa oc © Sp . 
; 3] adv for at} nourishment to last me a week 
poker game, but he had had none of the pleas- Bloc, ready for operation, = terme? Me ae at ‘ 
1res that precede such a head. Every meeting was full of life and as fres _ The big meetings were held in the new Cleve 
r . topping at the headquarters hotel which 5. !f held in the open country itself. I tell you, land Public Auditorium, one of the largest as- 
rtainly a big establishment, but it gets me %0hn, after a man has worked with the peopl sembly halls in the world, I am told. It will 
, e manager figures the cost of things on in the country, he cannot change himself for a seat almost 14,000 people and cost $8,000,000 
hi lof fare. Sunday morning. 6s econ an we day or two just because he is on the N. E. A. he basement is given over to commercial ex 
irrived, we went into the dining room and | Program. ~ Between  ( ounty Superintendent hibits but in view of the fact that almost every 
dered oatmeal. And what do you think they Glennon of Alabama and C. L. Coon of Wilson delegate was looking for souvenirs, or some 
harged? Not a penny less than 35 cents. I County South Carolina, assisted by gentlemen thing to take home, and in view of the fact 
tried to show the waiter how unreasonable he from California and Illinois we are sure of a nothing was given away this year, I guess the 
= 6(} \ but some of mv friends told me to wait 20d time at every meeting. Even M. S. Pitt commercial exhib.ts were more or less a dis 
= iter and they would show me the man ¢ man, of Yps lanti Normal College, did his share appointment. The pencil men alone saved the 
, . so I kept quiet. Later in the dav, ] towards making the week a success, by loving day by dishing out a liberal supply of writing 
el not 1 that the biggest dish of the most Macy Campbell so hard that he loved him out materials to all who passed their way. More 
= elaborate kind of frozen pudding with all kinds 2 office altogether, and elected John Foote of than one superintendent has said that he missed 
= f e and whipped cream on it was only 35 Louisiana in his stead. the Map Company’s apples that were so plenti 
2 er too, so I decided the waiters meant all Speaking of Mr. Foote reminds me that this ful in Chicago . 
r} , but I do not understand why ice crean afternoon he presented what is probably one of I guess cigars must be pretty poor in Cleve 
: I itmeal are the same price the greatest contributions to Rural Education. land for just as often as a speaker on the Audi 
\. E. Winship opened the convention with He has been chairman of a committee that for torum platform would be asked to speak louder 
4 snappy speech that was good to hear, four years has been making a study of the he would reply, “I cannot. My throat is sore 
the eme of which was that men in school work comparative instruction in the one-teacher and I have been smoking too much.” 
ar in mind that they are governed by’ the consolidated rural schools. The committee Cleveland is a smoky city and I do not se« 
é n intangible restrictions and those who limited itself to a study of the five common any sign of a coal shortage here. The very air 
W » have their own way in everything are subjects and came to the conclusion that in the jg filled with bituminous. Personally I liked Chi 
li ose who want to turn to the left ir consolidated s« hool th instruction 1s about 20 cago for a convention city and I hope that place 
1 traffic In spite of h years, the Do per cent more efficient than in the one-room will be selected for another year. 
} - itinues to be the “grand old man of edu schools, but in —, three, cour, ann — “ I see I have written longer than I should have, 
atior He is the grandfather of modern difference is less than in the three upper grades so I will close suddenly, 
Py ; 


men, and continues to see the good things The study made no attempt to discover the rela 
" ry one I can not understand why this tive merits of each school, so the report cannot Affectionately, 
had to send to France for Dr. Coué be used as an argument in favor of the one RUSTICUS 
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QUALITY, UTILITY, CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY 


BLAIR’S KEYSTONE TABLETS 




















Quality of materials and care in manufacturing 
processes, distinguish the varieties of school tab- 
lets, blank books and printed forms, made and 
distributed thruout the educational world from 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. As pioneers in tablet making, 


it has been our object, thru all the forty-three years of busi- 


ness existence, to make but one quality 


the best. To 


guarantee that quality, and to market our product in the 


most equitable manner, with prompt and satisfactory ser- 


vice. 


Yours for good tablets 


THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION. 
(Concluded from 
G. Jones, 


Page 56) 
Supt. R. was an ubiquitous and genial 
host. 

The new Cleveland municipal 
proved to be a revelation of usefulness, but its 
meeting hall which has a capacity of more than 
12,000, was not well adapted acoustically for an 
audience of three to four thousand. The ex 
hibits which were large and representative, were 
most interestingly housed in the basement of 
the building. The single shortcoming which 
was noticed was the absence of halls suitable for 
the round tables. 


auditor.um 


Various estimates placed the attendance be 
tween five and seven thousand but the most re- 
liable figures seemed to indicate a total of about 
six thousand visitors. There were large dele- 
gations from New England, from the south and 


from the southwest. The north central states 
as usual sent the largest number of members. 
All the old leaders with the exception of a 


few state and city superintendents who are en- 
gaged in legislative labors, were present. Thus 


the absence of Finegan, Payson Smith and 
Ettinger was noted. 

Failure of speakers on the program to appear 
was more numerous than in some other years. 


President Burton of the University of Michigan, 
Supt. Finegan, Supt. Scott of Louisville, Presi- 
dent Vincent and Dr. John H. Finley of New 
York were the notable program absentees. 


The Resolutions. 


The resolutions commended the president of 
the United States for setting aside educational 
week in December, to be observed throughout 
all the state and territories as a means of 
recognizing the importance of proper education, 
of all the cl al ola the people. 

The econd t read as follows 

We irged support 
that has been ; I and terri 
torial legislature ed tic and by a 
responsive pub recognized 
grave educational ne« the legis 
latures now in sessio1 ts the 
control of the public scl con 
tinuance of the educationa that 
there may be an American ‘ enough for 
every American child We b 4 ey eX 
pended for education is the bes nd re 
joice that every attempt at react 
an idequate provision of funds f ho« 
purposes, whether made by a single ind r by 
a |} kward-looking group, is met in every tate d 


Catalogs and details are at your service. 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Manufacturing Stationers 


territory in the Union by a wall of 


men and women 
who place the child above the dollar As adminis 
trators of public educatior responsible for this in 
vestment, we dedicate ourselves anew to the task of 
directing education with wise my ind exact 
accounting to the end that the schools may become 
ever better instruments in the production of an im 
proved citizenry 


The resolutions further acknowledged the 
support of the schools of the District of Colum- 
bia by Congress and advocated the enactment 


of the Towner-Sterling bill. 

The fifth resolution read as follows: 

“The welfare of the nation demands that boys and 
girls living in the country shall have educational 
advantages commensurate with those enjoyed by 
children living in the cities We endorse the move 
ment which contemplates placing a competent and 
professionally trained county superintendent of 
schools directing professionally trained body of 
teachers genuinely interested in country life, in every 
county in every state and territory of the Republic 
lo this end we urge that the burden of raising 
funds in locality, state and nation shall be so justly 
and equitably distributed between the stronger and 
the weaker taxing units as to make the opportunity 
of the boy or girl in a rural school equal to that of 
the child in the most favored city school system in 


the land 

In a further resolution the Department highly 
commended the devotion and zeal of the class- 
room teachers, who have caught the spirit of 
the new educational advance and given them- 
selves without reserve to the task of main- 
taining the ideals and standards of the school 
system, and who have dedicated themselves to 
the purpose of translating the increased funds 
for education into worthy citizenship. 

The resolution committee was headed by Supt. 
Wm. M. Davidson of Pittsburgh. 

An inclusive exhibit of recent plans for junior 
high school buildings was held under the aus- 
pices of the Department at the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The fifty odd buildings ex- 
hibited illustrated very clearly the recent trends 
in design, layout, and costs. The exhibit was 
generously patronized. 

A splendid exhibit of work by Wm. B. Ittner, 
F. A. I. A., was shown in the Public Auditorium. 
The tastefully arranged photographs and dia- 
grams proved at once the remarkable growth 
which has recently come in school housing and 
the inclusive character of the architectural ser- 
vice rendered by the Ittner organization. 


SCHOOL BOARD NOTES. 


The fifty-first annual report of the Kansas 
City, Mo. board of education contains a chart 


Huntingdon, Penna. 


showing the names of members who served dur- 
ing the period beginning with 1867 and their 
term of service. This record also shows that 
the presidents usually serve for many years. 
Judge R. L. Yeager served from 1882 to 1900. 
D. M. Pinkerton has served as president since 
1918. The present members of the board are 
D. M. Pinkerton, William Valker, James E. 
Nugent, W. A. Armour, E. F. Swinney, James 
B. Jackson. 

The board of education of Angeles, 
Calif. has received a protest from the Southern 
California grocers’ association against stores 
and cafeterias conducted by the high schools. 
The claim is made that these compete with the 
regular restaurants and merchants. 

The school board at Vancouver, B. C. has 
adopted a rule forbidding teachers to engage 
in private business. 

The new members elected to the Revere, 
Mass. school committee are Daniel Reilly and 
Mrs. Elma Burns. 

The five members of the 
board of education resigned in a body pending 
legislation which proposes to restore supervi- 
sion by towns and which, in the judgment of 
educators, would set back the state by fifty 
years. Governor Proctor said that the resigna- 
tions will cause an awakening that will lead to 
constructive legislation. 

—Reardan, Wyo. The demerit system is be- 
ing used effectively in diciplining students in the 
schools. The teachers have the support of the 
school board in enforcing discipline. In a case 
of insubordination the demerit plan was en- 
forced with the result that order and quiet were 
restored. 

—The school board of New Philadelphia, O., 
has ruled that pupils may not canvass the 
city selling candy, seeds or other articles. In 
the past pupils were encouraged in the practice 
to provide funds for needed articles or for spe- 
cial forms of entertainment. 

The school board of Seattle, Wash., has 
discouraged the practice of permitting public 
dances in schools by denying the parent-teach- 
ers’ association permission to use the Lincoln 
school gymnasium for this purpose. In a formal 


Los 


Vermont state 


statement, the board refused to accept responsi- 
bility for permitting buildings to be used for 
further social affairs. 
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at Adjusiable Window Sh 
Draper Adjustable Window Shade 
SIMPLE TO OPERATE 
' 
POSITIVE IN ACTION 
Draper Adjustable Window Shades, - 
the result of over 16 years of effort ) al 
in the manufacture of window shades 
for schools, represent the highest de- 
velopment in window shade construc- “ 
tion. They embody every worthwhile ever me 
feature essential to insure satisfac- Y O l S 
tory operation and service. 
Made of specially selected materials, ~ 
Draper Adjustable Window Shades PE N k, \ 
are sturdily and durably built—and in 
operation are the most practical and 
efficient adjustable window shades ™~ 
made, Any child can operate a % QO] Pk} NC | | S 
Draper Shade without the slightest - ul 4 
lifficulty. 
oad : Kivery Penex Pencil is made to please the 
escriptive literature on request. ‘or ’ » . ° ° 
e user. Manufactured entirely in our own 
aa bt ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ¢ . ) 4 91) rie] . . r “ 
LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. plants, Penex quality is insured by three 
Seiceland, lain, generations of “knowing how.” 
KAS? , ; ° 
Draper Adjustable Windou Shades ie $\" Meet Every School Bomsetrooees Penex Pencil wood is carefully selected, 
A 4 Ly ‘ (va) “<6 ry hd : 
l ay | accurately machined and easy to sharpen. 
ur- —— a ep eat’ 3 
ar- Penex lead is smooth writing, long lasting, 
hat , , and gritless als rc P ils 
irs. Eight Important Reasons for Selecting the : id _ ge balance of Penex Pencils 
00, NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER oe ke ae a 
oe (PATENTED) ortable for growing fingers—the Penex 
mS For All Your Textbooks Semi-Hex Pencil esveci: . . 
7 ONE: It made f a single piece sg no — grade stock which is - i eu encl especially So. 
. tough a th, outwearing three ordinary covers. 
rwo: It it and folded true and exact 
les, THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. Penex School Pencils, Crayons and As- 
ern oe Bling giuil urté I anitary giue which do no ; C , - e : 
res FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof sortments have been used for many years in 
ols. Ss : It fit nugly and presents an unbroken surface 7, . ° mn 
oe SEVEN: The patent 1 de ice for adjusting a one rs saves much time, sc hools throughout the country. rhe y are 
enablir the ipils to do neat work in fitting the cover. ° : 
hid EIGHT: ‘ a0 ‘7 _— : Prag hate ngth and adequate wearing quali- popular with school boards, teachers and 
a Ey wanes fF 8 pupils alike. They are fairly priced and 
wilt | their quality makes them doubly economical. 
and ht. 
) > wv ‘yy P ° . . . ° 
wr Penex 7'wo-in-One is an ordinary size, 
ing z round pencil with large diameter lead for 
ao on & beginners. Penex Scribe is round, untipped, 
nnd | Saeed * and comes in four grades for general use. 
Seton aoe Ft lamnaw fale ‘ie , 
to 1 Penex Calendar is hexagon — yellow and 
nr " | green finish, tipped or untipped. 
the , sinew 
bes | oa ee Ask your school supplies jobber about 
2cea Paney Pea ile aan’? ° 
en- | \ * \3 wii Penex Pencils. If he hasn’t them write 
, L J rm us direct for samples and full informati 
. ratio ° 
a NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE : 
an | ‘“‘The Best Book Cover ever made for School Use.’’ ies adele iid 
In MILLIONS of the NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE PENCIL EXCHANGE LEADS 
tice BOOK COVERS ARE SOLD EACH YEAR NIN QUALITY PRODUCTION 
spe- If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjustable Book 
Covers we shall be very glad to send samples for your consid 
has eration. If you call for bids kindly send us your specifications. DEN IL CHAN E 
iblic 
ach- IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
coin Home Office: Syracuse, New York a —$——— 
; New York Office “hic e 7 ep gE 
ee S58 Fifth Ave. es Seanetie ha a sit Pookie Ave. MAKERS OF LEAD PENCILS 
: | re Neatfit Adjustable Boo ‘over Wi 
for : Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% JERSEY CITY. N 1 U iy" 
Z »N.J. .S.A. 
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Aldine Reading Method 


The publication of Books Seven 
and Eight of the Aldine Readers 
in the Spring of 1921 marks the | 





| || Psychologized Arithmetic 


THE ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC 


\ new method of teaching arithmetic, logical 














AL DVS completion of the Revised Edition ind psychological he socialized, dramatize d 
recitations stimulate the pupil to sell-activity ; 
of a series of Readers which repre- ||| most of the lessons can be worked out bv th 
sents a well-organized and con- ‘| pupil alone \dvance WOTK iS pr St nted OT 1du 
;' i) illy, interspersed with quantities of oral lesson: 
structive method founded upon | ial enehnere eeeiieds sheds wkatiale ani 
story-telling dramatization, and other mediums that |} taught. 2, 3, and 6 Book Series 


appeal directly to the intelligence of the child. | 


( Learning to Read - Reading and Phonic Chart, | Nation -Wi de Hi t oO r : e oS 


with stand 
4 Manual for Teach Phonic Chart, with stand - TDN > rst als bi mS 
ers using The Aldine Sight Word Cards (123 in | W OODBIL RN & MORAN Ss HISTORIES 


Readers—-Primer and 








T set) ‘ollow th recommendations ot ¢ ommi 
Bocks One and Two | Phonic Cards (54 in set) , ; er ~-ageosmenete: yee ;, :. es b esigen se 
Rhyme Charts (19 in set) || tee of Eight ) Per sonal and dt matic in thei 
Primer Word and Phrase Cards | ippeal, these books toster a real love ot history 
Book One (47 in a, \uthentic, impartial, and inspiring. New maps 
| Book Two Phonic Drill Cards (21 in nd illustrations Manv pupils’ 1 teache 
READERS! Book Threew “Anns... Set) , hel 
4 ; AND ) Rhyme Card for the Aldine cips 
| Book Four CARDS _ Primer , 
Book Five* Rhyme “— for Aldine The Makers of America /5//: (rade 
— Book One . ; ° 
ae ~~ Seat Work Card, No. 1 Introduction to American History 
Seat Work Card, No. 2 6th Grade 


| 

: 

Book Eight® Seat Work Card, No. 3 | é 

Seat Work Cards, Large | Elementary American History 
Type Edition | th and 8th Grad 


*Published in Pupils 


| and in Teachers All words of Primer Rhymes, | 
Editions 1 to 9 inclusive, 36 point type 
8 cards in set 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


73 Fifth Ave., New York—623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | New York: 55 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave 




















“The More Carefully I Study It, 


pg agg Seg tandard Classic Readers 


It Is Different—” THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 





The STANDARD CLassic READERS are especially prepared for 
use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Each selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade in- 
tended. Introductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pro- 


say prominent educators from every se nouncing vocabularies of proper names are given wherever 
tion of the United States who have exam needed. 
ined OUR GOVERNMENT by Davis and This series contains among its selections material that en- 
McClure. ables the pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact 


and fiction most frequently occurring both in high school study 
and in reading after the years of school life. 

Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the 
Fourth Year Reader and extend throughout the entire series, 
giving a brief but accurate record of history. 

The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain 
dramatic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. 
This feature is unique and furnishes this material in compact 
and convenient form. The purpose of dramatic reading is to 
stimulate interest, promote correct enunciation, develop ex- 


This textbook in Civics presents accurate 
data for a Course in Civil Government to 
gether with the essential activities of a 
Course in Applied Community Civics 


This book—NEW—but already used with 
such gratifying results that it can no longer 
be considered en experiment, is claiming 
your attention—-and the attention of every 


pone dy interested in BETTER CIT! pressive reading, and, by allotment of characters to the children, 


to furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can be se- 
cured by no other means. 


Ask fora 
Copy for 
Examination 


—— Because of the harmony of the plan, sequence of purpose, 
distinctiveness of organization and great diversity of content 
matter, the publishers of STANDARD CLassic READERS feel justi- 
fied in offering this series to schools as one providing in one 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS volume for each school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut 
Aad 4 & ’ 


of basic and collateral reading needed 
Educntional Publishers 











FOURTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR SIXTH YEAR 
1922 Calumet Ave 130 East 25th St. ws en SEVENTH YEAR ee EIGHTH YE — 
, SEVE} ‘ SIGHT ZAR 
‘ hicago New York 80 cents 80 cents a 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston 
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Did you ever see 


A REALLY INDUCTIVE 
ARITHMETIC? 


Here it is 








The Inductive Problem Arithmetic 
By HARRY BROOKS 
of the Boston Public Schools 


A two-book series, covering Grades IV-VIII 
Book I, 70c. Book II, 80c. 
Problem Arithmetic: 
An Inductive Drillbook, 90c 
To accompany any textbook 





The improvements in teaching for which 
these books stand are: 


The socialized recitation 
The ultra-inductive method 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

























THE WOODS HUTCHINSON 
HEALTH SERIES 





The name “Woods Hutchinson” is synonymous with 
the practical teaching of the laws of health. His 
HEALTH SERIES is the pioneer text in the new treat- 
ment of hygiene,—stressing the normal, healthy, happy 
life each child should enjoy. In the recent revision 
of the series, Dr. Hutchinson had the collaboration of 
Dr. B. E. Roberts, formerly Assistant Surgeon, U. S. 
Public Health Service. New chapters have been added, 
new exercises provided, and the latest statistics util- 
ized. A special feature is the addition of setting-up 
exercises (fifteen in each 
book) drawn from the offi- = a eee 
cial Handbook of the Boy 
Scouts of America. cal 





The Woods Hutch- 


THE CHILD'S DAY inson Health Series 


Grades III and IV.......... 76c trains young peo- 
ss ple in habits of 
COMMUNITY HYGIENE py 9pe rgd 
) 1- 

Grades V and VI........... 96c tall ama 


bility. 
a 


A HANDBOOK OF HEALTH 
Grades VII and VIII........ 96c 


ad 








Send for circular 





















social conditions 


cussed in a splendid summary of labor and 
It is not clear from a care 








Houghton Mifflin Company 


New York 


Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 





This book is intended to offer a complete 
course in touch typewriting for high school 














Orison Swétt Marden. Cloth, 92 pages 
x. 4 vell Co., New York 
discovered, unsuspected capacities and 
nan are discussed in the author’s 
ptimistiec and inspiring vein. 
Industrial History of the United States. 
By Louis Ray Wells. Cloth, 584 pages, illus 
tra The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 
America’s industrial history closely parallel 
that of Europe, but American conditions have 
t beginning of the twentieth cen 


nplicated by a steadily moving frontier, 

nd exploit vast natural 
personal independence that re 
litical democ 


agricultural, 


ation of 
m ploneer conditions, p 
1 a super-abundance of 
nd mineral wealth 

book traces the early industria 
lies and draws a very clear 
n from colonial to na 
mic life. The author considers the 
f 816 to 1860 as a period of con 
economic affairs and of 
development of agriculture, 


The combination, organization 


national 


which have come since the civ 
n the final section of the 
ir has an incisive, interesting styl 
He npre the large facts, tendencies, 
AY I principles 


¢ without loading up 
with numerous statistics, dates and 


m Each chapter includes a list of 
r s, suggestions for further study, ques- 
ti 1 suggestions for debate. 

rr . 

4 nservative 


teacher will not be well 
sat i with the paragraphs on the I. W. W. 
and certain labor methods which are dis- 


ful reading of the material that the author has 
a definite opinion of the moral issue involved in 
sabotage and boycotts. 

Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

Edited by Wm. N. Otto. Cloth, 16 mo., 295 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Carefully edited to bring to students the 
philosophy of the story and to reflect the liter 
ary and intellectual spirit of the age during 
which it was produced. It is a question in the 
reviewer’s mind whether the story would not 
own lesson better through its own 
charm, its interest and its deep human appeal! 
for young folks. The notes are complete and 
the biographical sketch is sympathetic. 

4 History of California. 

Chas. E. Chapman. Octavo, cloth, 527 pages 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Californians are justly proud of their state 
for its glorious and romantic history—a history 
that differs radically from that of other Col 
onies and of the Middle West. In the present 
book the succession of Spanish explorers, con 


carry its 


querors and missionaries pass in colorful re- 
view. Their discoveries, the struggle with 
nature, the subjugation and Christianization of 


. the growth of the old local insti 
tutions, all form a highly interesting story. 

The author writes in a popular but strictly 
historical style and presents facts as his splen 
lid and vnusual opportunities for research have 
made them appear to him. Only in rare in 
tances does he express his findings and deduc 
so categorically that we disagree—as for 
example—his criticism of the effectiveness of 
the Christianization of the Indians. 


the mission 


t ns 


The broad perspective of the book keeps be 
fore the readers unobtrusively but the more 
effectively, the relation of the early California 
institutions and problems to those of the United 
States as a whole. We hope the author will 
carry his story forward in another book from 
1847, through the gold rush, to the present day. 
Typewriting Studies. 

By William E. Harned. Cloth, 128 pages. 
Price, $1.40. Ginn and Company, Boston, New 
York. 


students who desire to enter upon general sten- 
ographic work. While letter writing is treated 
comprehensively there is ample material to 
make the student acquainted with legal and 
secretarial work and with the common forms 
of financial tabulation. In addition attention is 
paid to punctuation, capitalization, etc., so that 
ample exercise in the fundamentals of good 
English is incorporated into the regular speed 
exercises. 

The strongest features of the book are the 
initial exercises which are the result of the 
author’s study of letter, word and phrase com 
binations. 

The Practice of Organized Play. 


W. P. Bowen and E. D. Mitchell. Cloth, oc 


tavo, 218 pages. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. 

This text includes descriptions of a com 
plete series of games for children from the 


earliest kindergarten age to the senior year of 
high school. It has been prepared on the 
theory—and this is based on experience—that 
the director of play of the average city must 
not simply direct playground and gymnasium 
work but must frequently coach high school 
teams and in fact direct all athletics within the 
school system. The book makes no attempt at 
original games but rather restates the method 
of playing the best games and describes the 
necessary technique, play space, scoring, ete. 
Incidentally considerable information is in- 
cluded on physical tests of children, duties of 
play directors, administration and financing of 
play and community centers, etc. 

The book is entirely practical in purpose and 
content. It takes into account small commun 
ity as well as large city conditions, and sug- 
gests such a variety of material that useful 
games will be found for almost any situation 
and for any special occasion. 
Practical Spanish Grammar. 

By George R. MacDonald. 
Price, $1.25. 
N. Y. 


Cloth. 190 pages. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, 





























and second grades. 


tures. 
on the part of the pupils. 





Oral 


indicated in the Manual of Directions are 


given by the teacher. 


difficulty in compiling scores. 


Examination: 


Specimen Set. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, 





OS TOCAS AOU O NANT 


taxi MAMTAMAAui7 


This little treasure house of Shapesperian in- 
formation is especially useful for high school 
libraries. Each play is synopsized so that the 
plot may be fully understood in five minutes. 
Notes include information on the sources of the 
plots, the action, the date of the original pro- 
duction and first printed edition. A_ selected 
criticism is given. A biography and an index 
to all the characters in the plays complete the 
work. 

Chip Carving. 
Harris W. Moore. Boards, 48 pages. Price, 
85 cents. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 

Chip carving has been alternately the despair 
and the delight of manual arts teachers. Its 
possibilities have been duly recognized, but de- 
signs, motives, and problems have been exceed- 
ingly difficult to find. The present book will be 
useful in any elementary course. It suggests a 
variety of units and combinations and includes 
full size designs for nineteen articles, such as 


blotter, card case, stamp box, paper knives, 
etc. 
Leif and Thorkel. 

By Geneva Snedden. Cloth, 214 pages. Illus- 


trated. Published by The World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

This is the story of two Norse boys of long 
ago when adventure and daring deeds character- 
ized the men of their time, and when boys 
climbed the cliffs and swam the fiords of Norse- 
men. One chapter tells of how Leif Ericson 
discovered America. 

The book is adapted for child reading. The 
scenes are well chosen and the story well told. 
Illustrations accompany the text. 

Elements of Sheet Metal Work. 


By R. L. Welch. Cloth, octavo, 120 pages. 
Price, 90 cents. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

While this book is essentially intended for 


vocational classes and apprentices, it offers a 
generous amount of simple material for prevoca- 
tional courses and general shopwork where ac- 
curate information on sheet metal operations 
and good problems are sought. The author 
develops the essentials of trade information, 
trade processes and drafting by a series of prob- 
lems, carefully chosen for their practical value 
and logically graded for difficulty in construc- 
tion, drafting and mathematical calculation. 

The 


PINTNER - CUNNINGHAM 
PRIMARY MENTAL TEST 


For the kindergarten and first and second grades 


By RUDOLF PINTNER and 
BESS V. CUNNINGHAM 


Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


This is a new group test of mental ability 
designed for use in the kindergarten, first 


The examination consists entirely of pic- 
No reading or writing is necessary 


A Key supplies the answers and there is no 


Form A. Price per package 
of 25 examination booklets $1.45 net. 


Price 20 cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Chicago 


Ri ax art fant feriveriiexiivextvaxtvaxivaxt( WAMAMAMiZ 1 TL WMIALIAMAMAmai WOW 





directions 





Boston 
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—— 





MANLY -BAILEY-RICKERT 
LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


This new series provides fresh and interest- 
ing material, and is superior in 


Flexibility 

Projects and correlation 

Providing for supervised study 
Training specific powers in thinking 
Training in conduct and citizenship 
Training for democracy 

Exercises to improve speech habits 
Methods to insure successful teaching’ 


A Two-Book Series 


A Three-Book Series 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


New York 


New in plan 
New lessons 
New illustrations 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 








the best class and shop methods now in use, and 
the treatment, while simple, is adequate fo 
situations where the instructor can devote only 
a brief amount of time to individual students. 
The book is fully illustrated and contains a 
wealth of supplementary problems for appren 
tices who intend to enter heating, architectural 
or general tinsmithing work. 

Maria Chapdelaine. 

Par Louis Hemon. 12mo. Cloth, 262 pages 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Teachers of French will welcome this addi- 
tion to the modern literature available for high 
school use. It would be difficult to say whether 
the book attracts most as an example of simple, 
restrained language, or as a profoundly moving 
tale of a simple, devout and heroic people. 
Easy Steps in Reading. 


By Ida Coe and Louise Specht. Cloth, 96 
pages, illustrated. American Book Co., New 
York, Chicago, Boston. 

This exceedingly attractive book offers a 
natural introduction to reading for use in con 
nection with any formal series of texts. The 


authors have made full use of play, dramatic 
stories, rhymes, Mother Goose, to carry children 
from the play life of home and kindergarten to 
the more serious work of reading, etc., in the 
first grade. 

The vocabulary has been chosen and the 
stories have been developed for the study of 
phonetics and attention has been given to 
dramatization. The illustrations in color are 
most attractive. 

The School Book of Forestry. 


By Charles Lathrop Pack. Cloth, 159 pages, 


illustrated. Price, $1. The American Tree 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
The romance, the charm and the vast econ 


omic importance of forests are presented in this 
book in simple form for young readers. The 
book will find a welcome place in school libraries 
for supplementray reading in connection with 
the study of wood and wood products. The 
manual training teachers will find it a source 
of helpful information for reading by their 
classes, especially in the seventh and eighth 
grades, where wood working is the chief manual 
arts subject. 
History of the Far East. 

By Hutton Webster, Ph. D. Professor in the 
University of Nebraska. Cloth bound, 173 pages. 


arrangement is entirely in keeping with Published by D. C. Heath Co., Boston, Chicago. 


This volume introduces the student to the 
lands and people of Asia. It is a geographical 
reader that deals with India, China and Japan. 
The author enters with reasonable thorough- 
ness into the historic, physical, economic and 
social phases of the several countries. The book 
is liberally illustrated and supplied with colored 
maps. 

Stories and Sketches of Children of Other Lands. 


By Nellie B. Allen and Edward K. Robinson. 
Paper cover, 30 pages. Published by Ginn & 
Co., Boston, Chicago. 

This is a drawing book. On the assumption 
that children like to do things a series of draw- 


ings, showing children and native surroundings 
of the various countries of the world, are pro- 
vided with tracing paper. The student may lay 
the pictures under the tracing paper and thus 
make copies. The illustrations are made in out- 
line and afford attractive studies in reproduc- 
tion, 


Our Boys. 


By Howard G. Burdge. Cloth, 345 pages. 
Published by the New York State Military 
Training Commission, Bureau of Vocational 
Training. 

This volume represents a somewhat exhaus- 
tive study of the activities of boys after leav- 


ing school. The various 


elements entering into 


the things that have a bearing on a young 
man’s career, such as racial origin, parentage, 
home environment, are reduced to statistical 
record and analysis. 

The book leads to the conclusion that the 
percentage of slackers and quitters is large and 
that these require guidance at the hands of a 
friend or big brothe: Attention is given to the 


correlation of the boy’s last grade 
and his occupation. 

Salary Schedules Adopted by 
education of Denver, Colorado, for November 
1920 and February, 1921. Contains an outlim 
of the single salary schedule adopted for both 
elementary and high school teachers. The sched- 
ule has for its purpose the attracting and hold- 
ing of talented teachers in elementary schools, 
through the requirement as to professional 
training of both high and elementary teachers. 
It encourages the further preparation of teach- 
ers in elementary and junior high schools 80 
that they become fully as well trained and cap- 
able as senior high school teachers. 
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SEND FOR CATALOG 
We shall be glad to send you 
a catalog giving the full list 
of these Trade and Technical 
Texts, with prices, etc. We 
shall also be glad to send you 
a sample text on request. 
Please state the subject in 
which you are most inter- 
ested. 





TRADE AND C= 
TECHNICAL TEXT == 


HE Trade and Technical Texts, published in 

pamphlet form by the International Text- 
book Company, cover the following subjects :— 
Agriculture; Architecture; Architectural Drawing; Au- 
tomobiles; Boilermaking ; Chemistry and Chemical Tech- 
nology; Civil Engineering; Concrete Engineering; Dairy 
Bulletins; Electrical Engineering; Gas Engines; Heat- 
ing; Lettering; Marine Engineering; Mathematics and 
Mechanics; Mechanical Engineering; Mercantile Decora- 
tion; Metal Mining; Metallurgy; Mining Engineering; 
Motor Boat Running; Navigation; Pharmacy; Plumbing; 
Poultry Farming; Radio; Refrigeration; Sheet-Metal 
Work; Ship Drafting; Shop Practice; Show-Card Writ- 
ing; Sign Painting; Steam Engineering; Structural En- 
gineering; Surveying and Mapping; Telegraphy; Tele- 
phony; Textiles; Ventilation; Window Trimming. 
These pamphlet texts are used in more than 350 schools 
and colleges, in every section of the United States and 
Canada. They are clear, complete, practical and au- 
thoritative. We shall be glad to send you descriptive 
catalogs on request. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Box 8893, Scranton, Penna. 


























The THORNDIKE ARITHMETICS 


Three Books for the Grades 


By Edward Lee Thorndike, of Teachers’ College, 


Columbia University 


Based upon the best in thought and practice, 
they consider what the interests and powers of 
the child demand, and utilize with skill his expe- 
riences in the home, school, farm, and industrial 
world. They stimulate initiative and promote 
clear thinking. 


Thorndike Exercises 


To supplement work of standard textbooks in 
arithmetic. Two series of five books, each: 
Teachers’ Edition Pupils’ Edition 


New Methods in Arithmetic 


This book for teachers and normal-school stu- 
dents is up to the minute in content, reasonable, 
practical. It deals with modern problems and 
solves them by modern methods; it eliminates 
useless difficulties and reduces eyestrain. 


Correspondence invited 





Rand M¢Nally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 














A Parallel 


Modern office machinery 


Modern_ educational 
methods and systems cost 
time and effort. 

The progressive teacher 
makes her investment in 
time and effort in acquir- 
ing new methods’ and 
modern systems. She 
knows that the time and 
energy spent in learning 
new methods and systems 
will also be returned to her 
with interest 
creased profits. 


and equipment cost money 
and effort. 

The man in- 
stalls new machinery and 
equipment at great ex- 
pense, knowing that his 
money will come back to 
with interest. He 
knows that his investment 
means reduced operating 
with a _ corre- 
increase in 


business 


him 


expenses, 
sponding 
profits. 


and _in- 


The Application 


The shorthand teacher makes no sacrifice by investing her time in Gregg 
Shorthand The time and energy devoted to learning the system is more than 
lfset by the time and energy saved in teaching. 

But the biggest point in favor of Gregg Shorthand is that it not only saves 
e time of the teacher and the pupil, but it saves the pupil from failure. Gregy 

rthand is today making successful stenographers of pupils that would never 

ish a more complex system 


The system of greatest good to the greatest number 


It is the testimony of hundreds of shorthand teachers 
id experience in teaching different systems 
greatly reduced their student mortality; 
greater percentage of successful 


ethods 


teachers that have 
that with Gregg Shorthand they 
that they are able to turn out a 
writers than with the more difficult 


Let us tell you how you may change to Gregg Shorthand with a minimum 
expenditure of time and effort. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 


New York Chicago Boston 


COMPANY 


San Francisco 


London 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
Commercial Education 


By R. G. WALTERS, 


Department Business Administration, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pa. 


For the commercial teacher, high school prin- 
cipal and school superintendent. High School 
Commercial Education is the only book which 
deals with administrative problems of second- 
ary commercial education, as well as with class- 
room methods. 


Partial contents: 
The Teacher 
Textbooks 
Equipment 
Tests and Examinations 
Relations to Business Community 
Part Time Cooperative Training 
Bibliography of Commercial Texts 


261 pp. Cloth. 


$1.25. 


Examination Copy to Schools and Teachers, 90c, Postpaid. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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SPECIAL TERMS 


for “early shoppers” 


By selecting your Map, Globe and Chart 
requirements from the well-known 


“JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE” 
for Geography, History, Biology 


you can take advantage of our new buying plan which 
will enable school officials to place orders now, thus 
avoiding the “Annual Jam” in September with its an- 
noying delays and inconvenience. All conditions indicate 
an unusually strong demand in the fall. 


A survey of your equipment might show a 
need for new maps with up-to-date bound- 
aries, new globes, new history maps for 
Ancient and Medieval and Modern History, 
etc. Investigate now! 


Send for full details about our plan for early shoppers 
also a copy of our complete catalog No. C234 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO., 


Publishers of Better School Maps 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, II 


Active Sales Territory open for competent representative 








Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, | 
Velour curtains 


and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 


stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 


or Architectural paintings 


for front drop curtains. 


[Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 


ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 








Twin City Scenic Company | 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


—— 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Strong, Durable, Economical 
Educational Re-binding 


Boards of Education, Colleges, Etc., 
Please Note 


Do not discard valuable books. Send them to 
The Educational Bindery Company, and be 
convinced it pays to re-bind. 


Our Specialty—The re-binding of School and Col- 
lege Text Books, Hymnals, Law Books, etc., in Cloth 
and Buckram, with well printed titles. 


Good binding at a reasonable price. 


We are one of the oldest established School Book 
re-binders in the country. Our workmanship and prices 
are in a Class by themselves. 


We re-bind three to four books for the net cost 
price of one new copy. Send a list showing quantity 
of each item you contemplate re-binding and we will 
quote prices promptly. 


If you wish a sample of our work send us any 
school book and we will re-bind it free of charge. 





The Educational Bindery Company 


Not Inc. 
1126 Warren St. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 












































RADIO SUPPLIES 


Vacuum Tubes 


Head Phones. 





Vacuum Tubes, Variometers, Variocouplers, Loud 
Speakers, Transformers, Batteries, Rheostats, and all 
essential parts carried in stock. 


Send for Catalog No. 22B 


E.U).A-ROULES CO. 


‘MANUFACTURERS: 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
FOR HIGHER GRADES 


Special Classe 
W. Edson 
Duties of the 


New York 330 East 22nd Street Subnormal Ch 


Cincinnati 
hicago 


Atlanta 


103 Washi 





| 
or | NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
HALLECK’S | SUMMER SCHOOL 
| 


July 2nd to August 10th, 1923 


A Conference Course for School Executives—super- 
intendents, principals, supervisors, architects, busi- 


By ReuseN Post HaLieck, M.A., LL.D., formerly | ness directors, heads of departments, and members 
re aad 6s 1 of boards of education. Daily conferences on prob- 
Principal of the Male High School, Louisville, Ky | leme é Re ERT IRs iF 
Author af “ilstiee of Ranivieen Lileratere” | ems of school administration, led by the following 
and New English Literature” "| educators: 
624 pages - - - - - - - = Illustrated Thomas E. Finegan, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Pennsylvania. 
_— Albert B. Meredith, State Commissioner of Education, 
; a Connecticut. 
This new book emphasizes especially the life, Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
progress, and industries of the people, and pre- Washington, D. C. 
sents the facts most necessary for all our youth Frank Cody, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 
to know, in order to become good American David B. Corson, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, 
citizens. New Jersey. 
Ambrose L. Suhrie, Dean of the School of Education, 
The teaching material at the ends of the chap- | Cleveland, Ohio. 
ters, includes summaries for review, references Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
for teachers, and under “Activities,” various kinds a re rina ' , : , 
of work for pupils. This is the first school His- William B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Missouri. 
tory to give adequate attention to women and to Credit will be given for the completion of the course 
social welfare work. The illustrations, both black toward either baccalaureate or advanced degrees. 
and in colors, have been selected with care. The Among other courses to be offered for school admin- 
maps are all new, well chosen and adequate. istrators are the following: 


American Book Company é Thomas W. Gosling. a. 


rests and Measurements, by 
Health Education, by Dr. E. George Payne. 





s for Exceptional Children, by Dr. Andrew 


» Elementary School Principal, by Supt. 


. Arthur S. Otis. 








ildren, by Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin. 


: . . The complete Summer School bulletin is ready for distribution. 
Boston CHICAGO, ILL. 


Address Dr. John W. Withers, Director of the Summer School 


ngton Square East, New York City 

















SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICE IN A SMALL _[octur in obtaining the proper ventilation by in- 


TOWN. vestigating and making surveys of the heating 
Concluded from Page 39 ind ventilating apparatus according to scientific 
AS | ble, accomplished its purpose he per standards. Proper lighting conditions for dark 
ent f attendance so far this year has not lays and changing of desks in the rooms to 
w 96 per cent, which would be higher w the light to pass over the pupil’s left 
if not for the first grades in which the per cent houlder from the window were some of the 
nee 1s greatest. things done thoroughly. At present, any seats 
If, however, the nurse found that the case wa that are not adaptable to the size of the pupil, 
not an ailment but one of truancy, she imme re immediately rooted out so that he may never 
diately reported back to the principal who in iffer a curvature of the spine or develop round 
turn notified the attendance officer This last houlders 
named official has a most cosmopolitan or These are only some of the things that are 
hetrogeneous cla f school children and par being done in these schools. Dr. Davison con 
ents t deal with, but his eve rlasting prompt tantly keeps two things in mind The first is 
ittendance to these cases has produced most  j),¢ the janitor may be the most important man 
gratifying results. The nurse, of course, on the school building, inasmuch as the standard 
finding an ailment, continues to make calls at Jleanliness he adopts and the knowledge of 


) } 1°) ° . 1 4 
the hous n question until the child is ready eating and ventilating he displays can sate- 


for [ She is admirably adapted for the vuard the health of the children. I he last is 
Job especiaily among the foreign-born parents that “The healthy child is the ideal student.” 


for the reason that she S] eaks three or four Fee ’ ; 
ORGANIZATION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 


languages per uliar to these peo} ie 


Although considerable opposition was felt DEPARTMENT OF INSTRU CTION. 
nurse called at’ the homes of children ' ee en . 
whos irents were fully capable of hiring a Vocational acts. It supervises and directs - 
whole string of nurses, yet the practice was rk in the schools and departments of indus 
ngid nforeced and the parents are be rinning trv, home economics ind agriculture. 
to re that it is an all pows rful means of dis Director f Ourriculum and Instruc tion 
‘over fr contagions that might be h dden pur Besides the bureaus having definite administra 
pose] bly not in their own homes, but 1n_ ¢iv¢ responsibilities, the Department has estab- 
r vhose children attend the Irie hed a servic entering around the organiza 
I ff pring : f the curriculum and instruction. One or 
At nes when it was th ught that th \re persons specia ly qualified by training and 
met uld have to be modified, the sanitary erience have been chosen to represent each 
‘ommittee, in addition to the property commit sect fields including 
te school board, stood olidly behind Dr major subject fields including art, com 
: ae “hee Car ee meree. foreign languages, geography, mathema 
Davi n his program to give the school chil Te ed ea ae tint 
m . sic, senool libraries, science, the social 
dren 1 parents the best. [hese committees MUSIC, , : ; 
have time to time worked happily with the studies, and also junior high schools. 


How the Staff Works. 


Kach member of the stuff assigned to these 
fields gives his entire time to the direction, 
supervision and helping organize courses otf 
study in the various communities. ‘hese direc- 
tors co-ordinate the work of the normal schools, 
schools of education and summer schools so that 
the instruction given teachers becomes most 
effective in the public schools. LKach director 
becomes a general clearing-house for the activi- 
ties in the field in which he is interested, keep- 
ing the teachers of the state in continuous con- 
tact with the improved methods of teaching in 
their respective fields. 


The department employs a competent attorney 
whose function is to act as legal adviser to the 
Superintendent and his staff. Kach statf mem- 
ber is held responsible for the general legal 
problems that present themselves to him under 
advisement of the department attorney. Prob- 
lems of a technical nature are handled directly 
by legal adviser and when necessary in consul- 
tation with the Attorney General. 


Every effort has been made in the develop- 
ment of the organization to get away from the 
d-fashioned inspection. The department has 
endeavored to make its services wanted through 
out the state. At all times they have met the 
requests for service with the spirit of coopera- 
tion and with an endeavor to help the com 
munity solve their own problems leaving the 
nitiative primarily where it belongs with the 


people in the community in question. 


A measure has been introduced in the Ten- 
nessee legislature which makes it mandatory for 
boards of education to be composed of both men 
and women, except where such boards are elec- 
ted by the people. 
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NEW 
Spencer Delineascope 


FOR LANTERN SLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTION 


MODEL 4 


Possesses new and _ unique 
features that contribute to 
convenience and compactness 
without sacrifice of the high 
standard of efficiency estab- 
lished by Spencer  Instru- 
ments! 


The illuminant is a 1000 
Watt Mazda bulb, which is so 
mounted on a sliding support 
that it can be easily slipped 
into either one of two positions; in one of which it is 
suitably placed for illuminating opaque objects and 
in the other for lantern slides. The changing of posi- 
tion is accomplished by means of a conveniently located 
handle, without opening the instrument or interfering 
with any of its other adjustments. 








Price Complete—$163.00 
Discount to Schools 
Catalog sent on request 





Spencer Lens Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 


SPENCER Microscopes, MICROTOMES, DE- (SPENCER 
LINEASCOPES, DISSECTING INSTRU- 
MENTS, OPTICAL GLASS, SCIENTIFIC 


APPARATUS, ETC 
























Qari” 


Electric Clock Systems 


Our equipment is most simple, 
economical and reliable. 

We can supply the needs of the 
small school as well as the large 
one, at prices in proportion. 

There is no reason why your 
school should not have a suitable 
system of this kind. 

Some users: 

Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa., 

125 installations; 

Board of Education, Baltimore, Md., 

15 installations; 

Board of Education, Butte, Mont., 

7 installations; 

Board of Education, El Paso, Tex., 

5 installations; 

Board of Education, Durham, N. C., 

2 installations. 

Write for literature. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


‘Waynesboro, 
Pa. 





























PLEASE RUSH! 


FULLY 75‘ of the orders we receive in August 
ind September are marked “Please Rush.” Think 
f it! And they’re the busiest months, too! 








IN THE SUMMER AND FALL, your order 
will be one of thousands; our stock will run low, 
in spite of every precaution. 


SCHAAR & COMPANY will immediately as- 
semble advance orders, storing them until wanted. 
Buy your laboratory supplies before June Ist. You 
will receive complete delivery, exactly on time. 


Order Schaar apparatus; it pays. 


Send for Catalog No. 5. 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT FOR PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY AND AGRICULTURE 


SCHAAR & CO., 556 West Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Il. 
































HAS YOUR SCHOOL A 
MODERN PLAYGROUND 


? 


If not, let us submit, gratis, 
plans and suggestions for 
aproperly equipped yard by 
our playground = specialists. 








CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. - - CHICAGO 
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DIXON 


“TI-CON-DER-OGA™ 






is a fine American pencil with 
a fine, old American name. 
Its rounded edges make it 
“pleasing to the fingers.” 

It is widely used in Public 
Schools,——and where it is used 
it makes for better handwrit- 


ing. 


Ask your School Supply House 
for quotation,—or write di- 
rect to 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Pencil Dept. 31J Jersey City, N. J. ! 


Spencerian 


School Pens 


Spencerian Steel Pens are the best 
for schoolroom use because they out- 
wear any two ordinary pens. They 
retain their smooth writing points 
longer against the misuse and hard 
wear that children put upon pens. 
Children become better writers 
quickly with these good tools. 














For more than half a century 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been the 
standard for school pens. Superin- 
tendents and teachers may obtain 
sample pens on request. Supplies 
can be obtained from the trade. 
Write us for samples. 


( SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
) 349 Broadway, New York 


1--College, fine point; double elastic. 
2—-Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
5—-School, fine point; semi-elasti: 


Intermediate, medium point; stiff action, 
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nett Judging The True Worth Ot 
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Le S| yD rh) 99 T« v ‘ 
a “ArtistA” Water Colors 

oe“ 
bed Where appropriate problems, careful planning, ade 
\-@ @ ate explanation and full direction do not 1 1 
aa itisfactory result in a water color lesson, the caus¢ 

e « failure may be found in the water colors 

s.@ 

one "T'HE true worth of water color lies in the at- 
ee tractiveness of the box, in the permanence ot 


—e the colors, in the smoothness of washes on paper, 
and in the ease with which cakes yield pigment 
to the brush. 


» 
« 
ss ¢« - ‘ 7 . 
<m ‘“ArtTISTA” Water Colors have these qualities, thus 
oe) insuring successful results as far as the drawing 
J medium is concerned. 
ee In grades where crayon is the material used in a 
* drawing lesson, “CRAYOLA” Crayons are depend 
J able for good results. 
ee) 
a The blackboard is the class l ty bulletir 

‘J lre your teachers using LECTURERS CHALKS to 

: o « aces ¢ y? We have published a brochu 

. il ; It ws fre lice 

a 

« 

. 

* 


roon pu 


to supervi 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
} Makers of 
GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


“ARTIST A” Water Colors 
41 E. 42nd St. New York 
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Color! 
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Rainbow Colored Pencils 


For drawing pictures, coloring maps 
and marking papers. 
} 


‘Ty L ‘ ry ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘* < " : 
SPECIAL TO TEACHERS! For introduction pu 
poses only, we will send 
assortment No. 663, twelve Rainbow Colored Pencils, packed in 
he wooden desk stand (pictured above); and a booklet showing 
a color theory chart and other interesting information, upon 


i Mn rill illite llasilirillilletn 














receipt of one dollar—cash, check, or money order. 


Address us at 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
mention this magazine. 


EBERHARD FABER 
NEW <3 YORK 


i 
i. 
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DUSTLESS 


NATIONAL crayons 


CRAYONS OF CHARACTER 


When you finger a National made 
crayon and apply it to a writing surface 
you are at once conscious of the ease 
with which it glides along. 


National Crayons are free from grit and write perfectly. 


Being dustless makes NATIONAL the ideal crayon for 
the classroom. 


Specify NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYONS through 
your supply dealers. 





THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 








Economize! 
Install U. S. Inkwells 


They Are 
DUST-PROOF 


NOISELESS UNIVERSAL 





School officials who want real economy plus service and 


satisfaction are equipping the desks in their schools 
with U. 8. INKWELLS. 


There are no hinges to break, corks to lose, they oper- 


ate silently, easy to clean and keep clean, are non- 
evaporating and neat in appearance. 


U. S. INKWELLS have been pronounced the most ap- 


propriate, substantial and satisfactory inkwells for 
school use. 


Write for sample 


U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


DES MOINES 





IOWA 











Dudfield’s System of Dustless All Metal Crayon 
Troughs and Metal Blackboard Trim 


Give Complete Satisfaction 


Dudfield Manufacturing Co., 
Liberty, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 





Replying to your 


inquiry 
J requesting an expression re- 
garding your “ALL-METAL” 
| Dustless Crayon 


Trough, it 
| is a pleasure to advise that 
we have used this trough in 
the Austin and Morehead 
d Schools, this city, and in 
three schools for Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, in all 
of which it is giving the most 
complete satisfaction. 





Owing to its 
construction and 
features, we 


substantial 
sanitary 
consider it the 





4 
' 
a\ 


Fe _ best thing of its kind on the 

i market. We have it specified 

| Lig ; ‘ or several schools now under 

tl \ col struction, and intend to 

ery ( use it in all of our future 
“fi |! chool work. 
¢ Wishing 


you a merited su 
», we are, 


SSS 
TO 


Yours very truly, 


' TROST & TROST, 
/ \} By Geo. E. Trost. 


Samples and description in detail 
will be furnished upon request. 


Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
Liberty, Mo. 








tack - don’t talk 


EUREKA CORK FELT 


it saves time 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


actually increase the effi- 
ciency of the daily sched- 
ule by relieving teachers 
of the burden of repeat- 
ing all announcements to 
each new group of stu- 
dents as classes change. 
Children quickly get the 
bulletin board habit and 
keeping informed _ be- 
comes a regular part of 
their daily routine. 
EUREKA BULLETIN 
BOARDS do more than serve 
they improve the general 
appearance of any classroom. 
Any model or design fur- 
nished according to specifica- 
tions, including glass front 
cabinets with locks when de- 
sired. 

Bulletin boards are also use 
ful in the gymnasium, cafe 
teria, library, office and cor 
ridors. Specify EUREKA and 
install the best. 















CURE AYER , F if: 
& "OR Fe, 
ELy 

99d 





Our guarantee against warping, chipping or 
cracking makes the installation cost the only 
cost. Our catalog contains many suggestions 
for using cork bulletin boards in schools. It is 


available for school executives and architects. 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 


1209-17 DE KALB AVE. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK 
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POPULAR 


SCHOOL NUMBERS 


If You Want 
Dependable Quality 
Specify Eagle 
In Your Requisition. 








PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


USA 





STURDY, GOOD LOOKING 


and guaranteed for five years 





Beside a 
Million Desks 





Five years doesn’t sound 
like a very long time. It 
isn’t. But to be able to 
guarantee the Vul-Cot 
waste-basket for five years 
we have built a basket 
that will last a lifetime 
with ordinary treatment. 


The Vul-Cot is made of 
vulcanized fibre — that 
tough, hard - wearing, 
knock-withstanding sub- 
stance that seems to find 
joy in rough service. 

We know that in spite 
of wear and even occa- 
sional ill-treatment that 
the Vul-Cot will out-live 
its guarantee, at the end 
of five years will still be 
the useful, handsome re- 
ceptacle that it is when it 
is bought. 

The Vul-Cot is the ideal 
receptacle for the school. 
All school supply houses 
carry them as well as most 
stationers and stores. 


National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


VUL- COT 





GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
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“American” 
Portable Schools 


Avoid Rush 
Buy Now 


40 States Use Them 


. 


Write or wire “collect” for catalog 


and prices f. o. b. your station. 


American Portable House Co. 
601-611 Alaska Street 
Seattle, Wash. 
Established 15898 























COMMON SENSE 
IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


By CHARLES A. WAGNER, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


Common Sense in School Supervision, by Charles A. 
Wagner, is a most complete and specific treatise cov- 
ering the subject of school supervision in its entirety. 
Emphasis is laid on the words “common sense,” the 
pivotal idea around which the entire book is built. 


Cloth—-204 Pages—8vo. Price, $1.30, net. 


With This Binder the Use of 
SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES OF 
CLASSROOM VISITS 


Becomes Very Convenient 
and Effective. 


Superintendent’s Notes of Visits and 
Supervisor’s Notes of Classroom Visits 
have been prepared by the author of 
Common Sense in School Supervision and 
are intended as a supplement to his text. 
The notes are prepared in tablet form 
for record purposes with a carbon to be 
» teacher at the conclusion of 

a check-up on the work being 


Suvt aixtreepexrs Norts 





SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES 


In Tablet Form (50 Visits) Price $.75, net. 
SUPERVISOR’S NOTES 
In Tablet Form (50 Visit 


: Price $.35, net. 
RING BINDERS, FOR SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES 


Flexible, Texhide, Gold Stamped Price $1.75, net. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


201 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Fredericktown 


School Bells 


have a _ peculiarly sweet, 
clear, soft and inviting tone, 
due in part to the exclusive 
composition of the metals used and likewise to the 
shape and proportions of the bell. 








In buying a Fredericktown School Bell you are assured 
of obtaining satisfaction. They have been sold for 
practically a lifetime and are fully guaranteed. 


Let us send you a copy of our catalog. 


Fredericktown Bells have assembled 
the masses for more than 66 years. 


J. B. Foote Foundry Co. 


Fredericktown, Ohio. 


E Foe pERICKTOWN *) 
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BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE 


WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 


any size or shape to fit the win 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They 


easily installed. 


are 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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M&M PORTABLE 


SCHOOLS 


ARE 
PERFECTLY 
VENTILATED 


Leaders Since 
1898 


Ask for Catalog 


Mershon & Morley Company -:- 





Saginaw, Michigan 





Don’t Buy 


your Domestic 


Science 
and Laboratory equip- 
ment until you have in- 


LoL 


vestigated the new model 
FREEPORT GAS 
MACHINE. 









An ideal gas for laboratory work—you can use the 
Bunsen Burner. 
A clean, quick and intense heat for domestic science. 
Yo hould have our new descriptive hool ld 
uv f fe yo 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE CoO. 


Dept. E. Freeport, Hl. 








VERUUUULERODORDORSORTLEOSOGRDELERGODOTERSEUCU ORC COCUDEOODERRROOOERGOOUNEAEeCOERERONES 








PURITY STRAWS 


Are you serving milk to the chil- 
dren in your school? 

Scientific records show 
mental and_ physical 
where this has been tried. 

Serve milk in half pint bottles 
and insert a Purity Straw through 
bottle cap. Sanitary and econom- 
ical. No washing of glasses and 
no breakage. Children cannot gulp 
milk when served in this way. 
Purity Straws are specially made 
for this use. So strong they will 
not break if bent or crushed nor 
soften after longest exposure. Sam- 
ple box and information on request. 


COE MANUFACTURING CO. 
35 S. Warren St., 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 




















| The Schools 
|| of Many Large Cities 


have installed one or more models of the Apsco Line 
of Pencil Sharpeners. These large school systems have 
| found after thorough investigation that Apsco quality 
pencil sharpeners, are not only most inexpensive be- 
cause of their longer life but the quality of material 
and type of workmanship guarantee maximum satis- 
faction in their use. 


} 
An Apsco Model 





| The Erie Art Metal Company 
Erie, Pa., 





are pleased to announce a 
recent tremendous reduction 
in prices of their famous 


Dan-Dee Waste Baskets for | 





For Every School 


v . The Apsco Line, because of the eleven models it contains, 
School Room use. 


enables each school to select the particular type of pencil 
sharpener it feels is best adapted to its needs. 


> | Thus this 1 ffers the k liscriminati ! f 

~ 1 oe , , hus this line offers the keen, discriminating purchaser o 

For a limite d time onl) | school equipment a wide range of models from which to select 

guaranteed satisfaction regardless of the model selected— 

and the assurance that, at its price, each Apsco pencil sharp 

| ener is the very best the largest manufacturers of pencil 
sharpeners can make it. 


| these popular baskets may be 

secured at the price of the 
cheaper and inferior makes. 
{_ 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


1309 Garland Building—Chicago 





[t will pay you to order your 
annual requirements now. 


Apsco Pencil Sharpeners are on display and for sale by 
leading School Supply Dealers and Stationers. 


THE APSCO LINE 


Of Pencil Sharpeners 





Write for complete catalogue 



































PALMER’S 
PAPER and SOAP FIXTURES 


For Every School Requirement 


DALAERS ECUIIMY FIXTURE 
| NTEO CTF 2% 


Economy Paper Fixtures 





(For Towels and Toilet Paper) 


Provide an economical paper service 
with ordinary roll towe Oo! to1let 
paper. Lox k prevents rem il of roll 

~ | . ana 
l é | 


fension De 


vice permits tearing off but one or two 


‘ + 
until entirely used; a 
t b 
| ee sheets at a time. 


These Patented Paper Saving Fea 
' ONE REVOLUTIONS tures quik kly offset the original cost 
j STOPSy  - . 
| | PARTS ar pe of the fixtures. 
LL - = : 


a Non-Breakable = 





ee 








Liquid Soap Dispensers 








Are particularly desirable for 

chools, as they eliminate the break 

ge of glass globes. 

These fixtures are equipped wit] : 2 
patented non-leakable valves; and i 
ilso have a lock preventing tamper YE 


ng with the soap. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 





FOR MODELING 

al olny Nagy Be: ‘es keled ty Antiseptic and penay Srercewe 
Reali | J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Kiakitcrd PALMER CO. A tbiserg Distributing Agents for U. S. 


ae gation = ** 


We also manufacture a Gravity Tank System 





Manufacturers for the Jobber 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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To Find It 





YOU CAN FIND IT 


IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 
RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 


of all kinds. 


Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 














halls 





1 | 


, FIBRE 
BACKING 
woood 
INSERT 


CORK 
COMPOSITION 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 
Bulletin Board 
THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


BS 3! | Practical for display purposes in 
| and over 
|| schoolrooms. 


blackboards in 
Easily installed in 


EW) old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 


We Manufacture All Sizes. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. 


Write for Sample. 


ST, LOUIS, MO. 














If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
permitted and learn 
what they think of 


American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 
Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








TLR LUE: 


SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS 





The ARMSTRONG SEC TIONAL SCHOOL BUIL DINGS are 


detail, having doub! 


complete in every 


With every modern con- 
venience makes them ths Portab le Se ho ol Buil lings the markettoday. With 
the perfect lighting and v: \ 1 dur buildi ings cat be 
taken down and moved to t n the least any of 
the parts We can prove it. Ii we wil. send you 
full details We are specialists I 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, 


- O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


It Took Him a Half f Day 


— — — 


OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Pen. 





manship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided 


with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol] for the complete 
correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS s2rsz.°s.cn'isy Yass Sir'sand ee 


services are still free to all schools hay. 


ing Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLA when followed exactly leads to enduring handwrit- 


ing, which becomes a big asset in school, business 
and social life. 


| PALMER METHOD sPENMANSHIP' ‘ye sf,comescin peed anol 


as print. , it conserves the time of the 
writer and the time of the reader. Palmer method Penmanship compels healthful posture 
while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


more and more the attention of modern educators. 
Follow immediately the Palmer Method 


Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
Spelling lesson, and the results in both 


subjects will be highly gratifying. 


_ PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


very greatly increased quantities because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 


are sell- 
ingin 


2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


The Norton Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arm 












WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 


Ist. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured, 

2nd. Having two speeds 

the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 

3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 

just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
room should have one. 

, 2900-2918 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


| Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Closer 

| with Hold-Open 

| Arms and do away 
with door stop on 
bottom of door. 


Approved by the Nationat Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


“The 
PERFECT PROJECTOR 
for every need 
SHIPPED ON TRIAL 
SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


Hundreds of illustrated 
lectures for rent. 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 
141VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA. 





eS a ee 





io) ) Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We e equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Law but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
ind the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
ntial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 





1 desire arrange to erect all] buildings. Buildings can be 
iken down and re-erected any number of times without 
ma ng a single feature 


We have made px tab le schoo! houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert Sc 


ol Ho tuses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street 


Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NOBERTSON’S PRODUCTS 


SSYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION 


i 










| ORIGINAL TWENTIETH 
\ CENTURY SOAP 


is the most economical soap for 
school use. Can be used with 
the very best results for clean- 
ing woodwork, furniture and 
finished surfaces—the ideal soap 






for cleaning slate and_ black- 
blackboards. 








T. B. R. DIAMOND BRAND BRUSHES 


Insure satisfaction and service 
in wearing and sweeping quali- 


ties. High grade work- 4: -R 


manship and the best 


of materials are used ‘ q( DIAMOND BRAND Is 


in constructing T. B. R S 


Diamond Brand Brushes. . They ~ SRS TE . 


T 
| 
meet all requirements of school S 


sty (4V4tQU4UNUIRULURUYOUULOUUOUUEOOUUOUUUEULOUUGNUUEUUURUUONUURULGUUENUCENUURUUURUUEUENUUEUUNU cece 


uses. 








TUTTLE 


We manufacture a complete line of Brushes, Disinfectants Liquid 
Soap Powder. Scouring Powder, Cleaners, and are headquarters for 
Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops and everything needed by the Janitor 
{ eep a school clean 


ORDER YOUR REQUIREMENTS NOW 
PROMPT DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
700-704 W. Division Street. Chicago, Ill. 


Member, National School Supply Association. 


— —————— 
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ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP 


TT OT 








“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” | 

Paramount in designing and engraving 

are workmanship and service at conserva- 

tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 

you of these together with complete satis- 
faction. 


PREAATER PENCRAVIN ' 
PREMIER ENGRAVING CO 
DESIGNERS 6 ENGRAVERS 
P atts 1 me 
MILWAUKEE 014 WINNEBAGO STREET WISCONSIN 
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You Receive 
Full Value 
When You 

Buy 


FLAGS 








| MADE OF 
|| STERLING and DEFIANCE 
! 
All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 








TEACHERS 





Globe Special Book 
Case 


Shelves more than three 


hundred books. 


Special price, $12.00, f.o.b. 


Morristown. 





Shipped day order is re- 





ceived. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, Morristown, Tenn. 
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Our Reputation is National ; as 
oy se ata - Alte os COME TO | OLLEGE GRADUATES Recommended Exclusively 
Sesinions Kindoreartonte | . ervity Pres dente HEADQUARTERS | except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 






from hich school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industria] 
\7, Vi Free Registration and Physical Education, 20th : 
/ “ata r LACHIFRS BRANCH OFFICES: 9 year. pe all states. Tell t 
AGENCY , Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. a " 
410 U.S. Nar. BANK BLDG.D re  eeeenee ggg ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres 
AT. GANK GLDG. VENVER. COLO Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 4 . G ° eo d 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D. .......Manager 230 Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. FDUCATIONAL BURFAU Odeon Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. f 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCY) | | Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 3 


1020 McGEE ST. 


FIS 













































































Miss Nellie 8S. Hathaway Managers— Mrs. E. H. Scott 
KAN SAS CITY MO Bennington, Vt. 353 West 117th St., New York 
Associated Fisk Agencies ‘ « ‘ Free — in both mee ile 
e : P e2 ree servi 1 8. 
in Principal Cities. ‘ A. DEVLIN, MANAGER e ce to employers in answer to direct ca 
8 
& . . " , re a © aa th tt Dt Dette ré? 
2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES -| 
—— 
— | 
om oh 
} U~ C for Clas ed Advert atmente s 10 cents per wo rd per i insertion ‘ 
: cS lls { le in A anc Forms close 15th preceding the date of iasue _ 
, ~~ = ae Looldeend ame anes ~ee ' co a 
¥ 7 
es = STEELE’S a 
. 
! 4 Kae | CLASS MEMORIALS PICTURES 
‘ Fes : The Copley Prints for school walls have ( 
4 y | ot 1600 emiideaks ud diemiabie sie ein the very highest endorsements. See I\Ilus- 
Ov . *- > ee “ eas ws sclges M: de bes and trated Catalogue. Curtis & Cameron, 2 
Classic A now ready for your selection at asia ts + B Mass 
| Information gladly given. Boston Sculpture arcourt Street, Boston, Mass. ( 
Co 99 Main Street, Melrose, Mass. PUBLIC SALES. 
: We have purchased 122,000 pair U. §S 
WANTED. Army Munson last shoes, sizes 54% to 12, 
which was the entire surplus stock of one _ 
: = i of the largest U. S. Government shoe —<— 
Position Wanted as supe rintendent of contractors This shoe is guaranteed one 
Schools Graduated I of Ill., B.S in hundred per cent solid leather, color dark 
& Agr — e, 1912; A.M., School of Educa- tan, bellows tongue, dirt and waterproof. 
LH tion i. f Chicas 1917 Specialist high The actual value of this shoe is $6.00 
g Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample school ; cms is n and supervision Ex- Owing to this tremendous buy we can of- 
1 perienced as Principal and Superintendent fer same to the public at $2.95. Send cor- 
: OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO a Bn og BE CO ak 
w ° ° xs anus raining, and re mmunity and money order If shoes are not as repre- 
} uxtens kK. Qualified to supervise all sented we will cheerfully refund your 
SP i Cc Ee LA N D, i ND. his h S< hool ubjects Available September money promptly upon request National 
| 1923 _ balary $2,500 Address J.2 Ameri- Bay State Shoe Company, 296 Broadway, 
: | ean School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. New York, N. Y — 


SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 
WIS RA ete TN 








js=* DAYLIGHT 








Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 


| 
| = 
| yee Sao RE 
| 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public ' 


I re 
a mi 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for M 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send AKES BETTER SHADES anp 


i} 











for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- SHADES BETTER 
pare prices with other manufacturers. _ Shurlox 
— An 7217169 (5 Shade Co. - 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. wi Hie Fon 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 563 WEST MONROE 
NEW YORK 





OUR FOLDER TELLS THE STORY. WRITE FOR IT TODAY 





























Protect the Health of the Children | | [Fp ; 

















If the children in the classroom should be bright and o. 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation | . = 
just right. : ES 
Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in | ; in BUILDING C COMMITTEE = 
the schoolroom. If the air in the schoolroom is foul ° 
: and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. Bo AUGUSTUS N. PARRY CHAIRMAN = 
OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- | | ‘= MARTIN F CoNNELuy nose le IL 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM | | es — oy ARTHURSJ ANDERSON 
: ; . fH: GEORGE A MERRILL ny gee EARL M NELSON 
pe nee, ee room fresh with pure air yet warm an | x PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
N piparete bese rer . a bag ply agg - | B » KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION.< ‘CO "BUILDERS 
egulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. THIS BUILDING ERECTED 19}7 
y part is combined and all stove and ventilating Po 3 ee ellis ‘ 
piy up to five feet are furnished. ‘s , ome = 
( r descriptive catalo ive full inf io d 
wil - rok oan <n ’ ; ee oH 7 o —— 7 


te HONOR ROL LS—MEMORL AL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
Virginia School Supply Company MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED F ” 


. ALBERT RUSSELL AND SUNS CO. 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Our employment work consists of administrative and departmental work of all 
kinds in public and private schools, colleges and universities—including superin- 
tendencies, principalships, supervisorships, also such positions as business man- 
agers for schools, purchasing agents, registrars, accountants, secretaries, cafeteria 
directors, trained nurses, etc. This is a professional personnel bureau, with special 
facilities for service to school executives and school boards. The whole endeavor 
of EDUCATION SERVICE is service. It is organized for service, not profit. 


EDUCATION SERVICE operates the Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, and 
National Teachers Agency of Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Evanston, and the American College Bureau. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 


Ernest E. Olp, Director 


1254 Amsterdam 
Steger Building, Ave., New York 


Chicago 14 Beacon 8t., 


NOT PROFIT Boston 
Security Bldg., : Southern Bldg., 
Evanston Washington 











Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who want a better salary. 


8—Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 






uality 
Oued EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 


al 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schoois and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do sv by employers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment 
for doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators who appreciate Ethical Standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








The H. D. Yates Voucher’ Bureau 


728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND 
DIRECT RECOMMENDATIONS 


soannecnar 











TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and College—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 








LET US BE THE CONNECTING LINK 
AND SOLVE YOUR BUSINESS WORRIES 


We Havethe We Have the 
TEACHERS SCHOOLS 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Bldg., Saint Louis, Mo. 








Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Suite 50-51, Auditorium Building, Chicago 
The Oldest National Agency—Founded 1882 by Orville Brewer 
Forty Years of Honorable and Efficient Service 
We have the teachers—Let us know your needs 





“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peeples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
Free Enrollment—All Offices 
We Render Efficient Service To School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 








= WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 








THE WOOD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Blytheville, Ark. 


We offer free service to em- 
from those seeking 


Operates locally and nationally. 
ploying officials. Correspondence invited 
teachers or teaching positions. 





tennecenencsceeenans 








The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival. 
TEACHERS—SU PERINTENDENTS—PROFESSORS 
Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? 
Our Registration Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Let us help you:—Write us Wire us. Phone us. Come te see us. Our Motto: 
“Service First.” Our address: 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC. 





Atlanta, Geergia. Distributors of School and College text beeks. 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schovols. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


PARKER 


TEACHERSB’* AGEN CT 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W. H. JONES, Manager 


COVERS T E SOUTH 


COLUMBIA, 8. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


RHODES BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 
Organised 1901. Prompt and effiective service 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


Twenty Years of Real Service 
to School Boards 


12 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 


A SUPERIOR AGENCY FOR SUPERIOR PEOPLE. WE REGISTER ONLY 
RELIABLE CANDIDATES. SERVICES FREE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


CUCUOECEGEEOROEONGUHCEOCOORODOOEDOSH ONIN 








THE ADAMS-SMITH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Including The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 
224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Send for registration blank 
Choice Positions Filled Every Month of the Year 











In Every Section of the United States 
212 Walker Building 


THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY = itinneapetts, Minn. 


If you need Teachers, Superintendents or 
Principals, let us co-operate with you. 

If you are looking for a position, we can 
place you. 

The right teacher for the right place— 
prompt service. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A L B E R T 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Mineis. 


Established 1885—Still under same active management Best Schoels and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 


Other Offiices—New York, Denver, 


F. T. Persinger 
Manager 


SCHOOL BOARDS: 
TEACHERS: 
OUR MOTTO: 


Spokane. 
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The efficiency of the modern school demands punctuality 
and cooperation between teacher and students 


SETH THOMAS a 


ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 8 


Guarantee the uniform and accurate control of time and nou oe 
time signals to make this punctuality and cooperation possible hore 
BL 

For the past one hundred and ten air 


years SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 
have been known for their accu- 
racy and reliability and our ELEC- 
TRIC TIME SYSTEMS are built 
to give this service, where uniform 
time and time signals are required. 

Every unit in the SETH 
THOMAS ELECTRIC TIME 
SYSTEM is manufactured in our 
own factory and the highest grade 
electrical equipment used through- 
out. 








We maintain an engineering de- 
partment that is prepared to sub- 
mit specifications, wiring diagrams 
and estimates on time systems of 
any size. 


We have just brought out a new 
catalog covering 
MASTER CLOCKS 
PROGRAM INSTRUMENTS 
SECONDARY CLOCKS tan 
CONNECTOR AND PUSH ae 
BUTTON BOARDS TYPE 70 MASTER re 
CHARGING EQUIPMENT oo. oc. on 
AUTOMATIC BATTERY Midits 


Move ment. 


CHARGERS “a 





W nite for descriptive Bulletin and prices om 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. = 


> el 
OFFICES —New York: 19 West 44th Street Chicago: 215 West Randolph Street " 
San Francisco: 140 Geary Street 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


KEEGAN ELectric CLock Co WHITE & CONVERSE Herspert BRYAN 
2904 Washington St., Boston Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa Der 




















ctory 


in the United States. None other can receive a 
at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and 


place in this Directory 

















AIR CONDITIONING MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 


SWITCHBOARDS 


North Electric Mfg. Co., The 


Columbia School Supply Co 
H. 


TABLES 


Mutschler Brothers Company 


ELECTRIC WIRING 


_L OCKS—EEY L -—* 
AIR WASHERS J 


Wolff Manufacturing 
SC HOOLHOUSES 


TALKING MACHINES 
ictor Talking Machine Co 


TELEPHONES 


North Electric Mfg. Co The 


Weber Costello Co 


ERASER CLEANERS 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Automatic Electric Compan 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 


Asbestos Buildings Co 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
METAL LATH 


A THL ETIC GOODS 





( oste ilo ‘ ‘ompany | A Products Corporation 


AU DITORIUM SE ATING 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 


ohnson Service Company 


Mershon & Morley 


THERMOMETERS 


Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co 


MICROSCOPES tausch & Lomb Optical Co 


Spencer Lens Company 


ESCAPES—SPIRAL 


TOILET PAPER 


P. W. Paper Company 


Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 


RADIATOR HANGERS 
Hammett Company, ’ 
lard Conveyor Company ; 


TOILET PARTITIONS 


Sanymetal Products Co 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 


lv 
= ‘(CHES : REINFORCED STEEL 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES MOTION PICTURE MACHINES ww: 


Projector & Film Co 


Sl ACEBOARSO—COMPOSITION 


FIRE PROOF DOORS 


TYPEWRITERS 


Underwood Typewriter Company 


i ftac kboar : Company 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 


Spencer Turbine Company, The 


BLAC KBOARD CLEANER EXIT DEV ICES 


VACUUM PUMPS 


Nash Eneineering Company 


BLAC KBOARD-SLAT E PAPER TOWELS 


Schaar & Company 


VALVES-——FITTINGS 
VENTILATORS 


Globe Ventilator Company 


Palmer Company, The 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


American Foundry & Furnace Co 


Hartshorn Company 


¥ DO NG— s Cc . 
FLOORI ey MASTI SHADE ROLLERS 


WAINSCOTING 


Vitrolite Company 


PAPER TOWEL 


WARDROBES 


Evans, W. L 
Fairhurst Co., The J. T 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 


BOOK COVERS 





WASTE PAPER BASKETS 


National Vulcanized Fibre Company 


BOOK PU BL ISHERS 


Manufacturing Co 


W. Expanded Metal Company 
WATER COLORS 


American Crayon C¢ 


SHARPENERS STAGE SUPPLIES 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 


Austral Window Company 


STAIR TREADS 





W. Expanded Metal Co 


rruscon Steel Company 


STATIONE RS’ 
eger & Sons Piano Mfg ’ M 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


ress Chair Company 








STORAGE CABINETS 
PL AYGROU ND ENCLOSURES 
Ww 


WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 


vetroit Steel Products Company 


WINDOW SHADES 


Draper Shade Co Luther O 
Maxwell & Co., 8S. A 

Shurlox Awning & Shade Company 
Steele Mfg. Co Oliver C 


WIRE GUARDS 


lone Fence Co 


WINDOW GUARDS 


Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co Luther O 


GAS M. wie HINES 


unswick Balke-Coll nder 


W. Expanded Metal ( 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
merican Woodworking Machinery C 

kion & Company, E. H 


REFERENCE INDEX 


. ei TERIA -EQU IPMENT 





T nan 
"AND VENTIL ATING 


Austral Window Company 


DEAFENING QUILT 
Ine . 
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vl Co b Ww \ & 14 
Rundle-Spence Mf ‘ 
Russell & Sons Co Albert 
Sani Products Co ‘1 


ymetal Products ¢ lt 


Sar nt & Company 10 


Products Corporati 


KINDERG ARTEN 
L ABORATORY Fu RNITURE 


olumbia Sc hool Rawipment 


DISH Ww ASHE RS 





DISINFEC T AN TS 


~ : I E. 
DOMESTIC § sc IENC E EQUIPMENT L ABORATORY SUPPLIES 


L ANTERN SL IDES 


Steel Products Co 

LIBRARY FURNITURE 
sureau 

LIBRARY SUPPLIES 

DOOR Cc HEC KS 


RAK une ROOM FURNITURE pans 
LIQUID SOAP 


_LaQU ID FLOOR H ARDENER 
L 


Educational Publishing 





DR WING MATERIALS 


DRINKING FOU NT AINS 


Metallic Mfg. Co. 
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She Scored At Last. 

Margery’s school reports weren’t very good, 
so her father said: “The first time you get a 
hundred I[’ll give you a dollar.” 

Time went by and the reward could not be 
claimed. Then one day the child was taken ill. 
When the doctor had gone, she asked, “Mamma, 
am I very sick?” 

“No, dear, your temperature is a little over 
a hundred, but the doctor thinks you'll be better 
tomorrow.” 

Margery’s face lighted up. 

“Then, mamma, I can have my dollar, can’t 
I? Papa said he’d give it to me if I got a hun 
dred in anything.”—Boston Transcript. 

The Trial and Error Method. 

A teacher received the following letter from 
the mother of one of her pupils: 

“Dear Ma’am—Please don’t give Charlie any 
more home work. That sum about how long 
would it take a man to walk caused his father 
to lose three days’ work. Then when he’d 
walked it you marked the sum wrong.” 

Willing To Help. 

A school teacher was very much annoyed by 
the continued mischievousness of one of her 
boys. At last she exclaimed in exasperation, 
“I wish I could be your mother for just about 
one week. I would rid you of your naughty dis- 
position.” 

“Very well, I will speak to father about it,” 
responded the youngster coolly.—Boston Tran 
script. 

A School Bookman? 

“Your predecessor,” said the travelling sales 
man’s new employer, “has got his business all 
tangled up and I expect you will have a difficult 
task to get order out of chaos.” 

“I don’t know who Chaos is,” replied the new 
man cheerfully, “but I bet I'll get an order out 
of him if I have to hang onto him for a week.’ 

Boston Transcript. 

Juvenile Evasion. 

It was drawing lesson and the task had been 
set the children to draw an imaginary river with 
a man sitting on the bank fishing. They all 
made brave attempts except one little fellow, 
whose sketch showed no sign of the man. 

“Why, Bobby,” said the teacher, “where’s the 
fisherman I told you to draw?” 

“Well, you see, miss,” answered the young- 
ster, “I’m not very good at drawing people, so 
I’ve put up a notice, ‘Trespassers will be prose- 
cuted.”—Boston Trascript. 


The Professor. “Isn't 
and chairs thirty centuries « 
His Wife. “I have always 





1y dear? 
condition.” 
it pays in the long run to buy the best.” 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS AT CLEVE- 


LAND. 

The Commercial Exhibits at the National Edu- 
cation Association Convention, Department of 
Superintendence, Cleveland, proved of consider- 
able interest to the attending superintendents. 
Among the exhibitors were the following: 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio.—Cray- 
ons, chalk and art materials. 
American Seating Co., Chicago, I1]._-Movable 


and fixed desks and auditorium seating. 

American Type Founders Co., Jersey City, N. 
J.—Printing presses type and printing supplies. 

American Banking Machine Corp., Chicago, 
lll—Automatic Receiving Teller. 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Pencil Sharpeners. 

Automatic Elec. Co., Chicago, Ll. 
Interior Telephones. 

Baker Paper Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
pers. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Projection lanterns, microscopes and optical 
equipment. 

Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.—Art 
supplies, kindergarten materials and books. 

Columbia School Supply Co., 
Ind. Movable chair desks. 

Detroit School Equipment Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Movable Chair desks. 

DeVry Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
picture machines. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Pencils and erasers. 

L. O. Draper Shade Co., 
Adjustable window shades. 

Empire Seating Co., Rochester, N. Y.—Mov- 
able chair desks, tablet arm chairs and folding 
chairs. 

Eberhard Faber, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
erasers. 

J. L. Hammett Co., Cambridge, Mass.—Art 
materials and school supplies. 

Hill-Standard Co., Anderson, 
ground equipment. 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
Mass. Book covers. 

Inner Braced Furniture Co., 
Movable chair desks. 

Keystone View Co., 
lanterns and slides. 


Automatic 
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Indianapolis, 


Portable motion 


Spiceland, Ind. 


Pencils and 


Ind.—Play- 


Springfield, 


“Ikhart, Ind. 
Meadville, Pa. 
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Theo. Kundtz Co., Cleveland, O. 
fixed desks and auditorium seating. 


Movable and 
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They’ve actually found in the tomb couches 


Punch. 


Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co., Waynesboro, Pa— 
Program clocks, « 

Library Bureau, Cambridge, Mass.— Library 
systems, furniture and filing equipment. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ll., 

Masury-Young Co., Boston, Mass. 
Supplies. 

Mathews Gas Machine Co., Chicago, Ill.—Gas 
Producing Machine. 

Fred Medart Mtg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Play- 
ground equipment and steel lockers. 

Metropolitan Supply Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia.— 
Program clock. 

Miessner Piano Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ner and Monogram piano. 

Mohawk Slate Machine & Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Slate Surfacing Machine. 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co., Pen Argyl, Pa, 

Slate blackboards. 

Northwestern School Equip. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.—Movable and fixed desks, tablet arm 
chairs. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago, III. 
globes. 

Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, Ll. 
globes. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Band, circular and hand saws. 

Kk. H. Sheldon & Co., Muskegon, Mich.—Manv- 
al training, domestic science and _ laboratory 
furniture. 

Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
lanterns and microscopes. 

Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn.—Va- 
cuum cleaners. 

Standard Electric Time Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Program clocks. 

Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn 

Hand tools. 

Templin-Crockett-Bradley Co., Cleveland, QO. 
Seeds. 

Time-Systems Co., Cleveland, O. 
clocks. 

Twin City Scenic Co., 
Stage scenery. 

United Projector & Film Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Moving picture machine. 

Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exit Latches. 

Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Ll. 
Maps, globes, Hyloplate blackboard, erasers and 
crayons. 

W. M. Welch Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
apparatus and school supplies. 

The Book Publishers exhibiting included the 
following: 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Little Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York N. Y. 

A. N. Palmer Co., New York, N. Y. 

Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

KF, E. Compton Co., Chicago, Ill. 

International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. 

World Book Co., Yonkers, N. ai 

Teachers’ Agencies having exhibits were as 
follows: 

Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 

Specialists Educational Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 

National Association of Teacher Agencies, 
Harford, Conn. 

Educational Service, Chicago, Ill. 


Lockers, 
Janitor 


Miess- 


Maps and 


Maps and 


Projection 


Program 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Scientific 


Ash Removal Equipment. Gillis & Geohegan, 
551 West Broadway, New York, have just issued 
a pamphlet No. 280, which illustrates and de- 
scribes the equipment used with the G&G Tele- 
scopic Hoist to save labor and make a safe hoist- 
way. 

Copies may be 
firm as above. 

New Booklet on Raising Funds for Play- 
grounds. The Fred Medart Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turers of playground apparatus, have just issued 
a new booklet “Planning A Playground” which 
supplies a long-felt need, and will meet with the 
thoughtful consideration of teachers and public 
spirited citizens interested in the playground 
movement. This booklet is in no sense a piece 
of advertising literature, but is an instructive 
and interesting review of the methods that have 
been employed in various cities to arouse public 
interest in playgrounds, and to raise the neces- 
sary funds for their purchase. The booklet also 
contains some practical suggestions on the selec- 
tion of necessary equipment and diagrams show- 
ing how the playground can be arranged to best 
advantage. 

A copy of “Planning A Playground” may be 
obtained, free of charge, by addressing the Fred 
Medart Mfg. Co., Potomac & DeKalb Sts., St 
Louis, Mo 
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“Every Schoolground a Playground—”’ 
93,000 children killed and injured 


Within a year in the streets of our cities-! 


Mr. School Man is not the great need for more play- 
grounds a thing worthy of your Consideration? 


Should you rely on Park boards or Civic organizations 
to establish and maintain safe places for the children 
to play? 


This company will gladly assist any school official 
with his playground problems. 


Let us send one of our beautiful catalogs. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground equipment. 


HiILL-STANDARD (oO., ANDERSON, IND. 
Our 21st Year 
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No. 1 of 
a series of talks on 
the educational value of 
Compton’ Pictured Encye lopedia 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


More than 200 sets 
in use in the 
Public Schools of Chicago 

















When pupils are interested education is easy 





Enriches Education 


OR years the Educational World has been looking 

for a Northwest Passage to better education. With 
such phrases as Visual Education, Motivation, Problem- 
project, and the Psychological Law of Interest, educa- 
tors have been groping toward a new ideal, a new 
method, a new model. 


Now, in many schools the education of tomorrow 1s 
being realized today. Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
has inaugurated a new era in which every subject re- 
ceives the fascinating touch of interest. 


With Compton’s at hand, the teacher has interesting, 
abundant material for Problem-projects and for supple- 
mentary reading, written in a fashion that needs no 
adaptation. All related and interrelated material on every 
subject is immediately available. 

The guiding motive for study is brought out in a spe- 
cially written, motivated introduction to every school topic 
which the teacher or class can read in two minutes. 

With thousands of halftone illustrations, one for every 
idea that can best be grasped and retained by the child 
through the medium of a picture, Visual Education is at 
last made practical. Every picture is indexed. 

The wealthof material and illustration on Nature Study, 
Industries, Farm and Food Products and other subjects is 
equivalent to a whole school library. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—an entirely new, 
alphabetically arranged survey of the whole field of 
knowledge complete in eight volumes; edited especially 
for boys and girls of school age by men who are devoting 
their lives to education; organized and proportioned on 
a wholly new plan; embodying the best in all modern 
methods of education—Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia enriches every phase of school work. 

If you are a school executive, interested in better 
education, write to us under your letterhead and we 
will send you, without obligation, representative articles 
from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Please address 
Mr. Jones, Manager, School Service Department. 


F. E. Compton & Company 


58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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Auditorium of New Brighton, Pa., High School, W. G. Eckles, Architect, New Castle, Pa., 
representing Mr. Eckles’ eighth use of Marbleloid Flooring 


School Room Floors that are Fireproof 
Resilient, Enduring and Economical 


A Marbleloid Floor adds a substantial at- 
tractiveness to a school building. It abolishes 
the necessity of floor repairs, painting, var- 
nishing, or other expensive upkeep. It is 
thoroughly fire-proof —there are even in- 
stances where the wood sub-floors have been 
burned away leaving the Marbleloid Floor 
intact, thus preventing the spread of the 
flames to other parts of the building. It is 
quiet and easy to walk on and as it does not 
“dust” or chip, it admirably withstands the 
hard usage from hundreds of active feet. 
Sanitary and easily cleaned. 














j . . . : . 
Marbleloid Floor in Hallway of Public School Note the sanitary 
covered base in different color, giving special 
attractiveness to floor 


Marbleloid is a composition flooring, laid 
plastic and which is manufactured, installed 
and guaranteed by our organization. Comes 
in colors and color combinations—very at- 
tractive. Write for school floor literature 
and list of Marbleloid installations in Class- 
rooms, Kindergartens, Auditoriums, Cafe- 
terias, Offices, Corridors, Dormitories and 
other school rooms. 








4 school stairway. The Gay wooed, <ere strings, balustrade Write for Literature Today. 


and hand rau are No openings 
for dirt here 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York 
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The. Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Buildings 




















USTRAL 
WINDOWS provioe 


—SCHOOLROOMS WITH DRAFTLESS VENTILATION— 


Ventilation without direct draft and per- 
fect control of light without interference 
with incoming air are both obtained when the 
school building is equipped with Austral Win- 
dows. 
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Details at right show the wood window 
which, combined with the Austral hardware, 
is the type window used in over 1500 schools 
in the United States. 
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The Austral Window differs from the double- 
hung window by having its upper and lower sash 
balanced on arms without weights, pulleys, cords or 
springs. The maximum value of the masonry open- 





ing is thus obtained, and where windows are installed 
in a series this type permits the use of a narrow 
mullion, impossible with the double-hung type. (See 
detail of mullion at right.) 


Catalogues and miniature working model of the 
Austral Window are ready for mailing. The cata- 
logues (letter file size) contain clear details, complete 


specifications, together with concise description and 











photograph of typical installations. The miniature 
models 414.” x91.” (cardboard base with moving 
parts made of tin), illustrate the pri: 

Austral Window quite clearly and also 


how easily both top and bottom 




















on both sides from the insid 














Austral Window Company 
Austral 101 Park Avenue, New York City 























FARGO HIGH SCHOOL, FARGO, N. D 
quipped throughout with Austral Windows Wm. B. Ittner, Architect 





